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PEEPAOE 


This book is a study of a parliamentary Assembly, and not 
a history of France. This accounts for the rather tenuous 
treatment of such subjects as the Peace and the Commune. 
The Commune, especially, is described as seen from 
Versailles. 

The material, that Ues before the student, is of two 
kinds — on the one hand, the evidence of the journalist, 
all the daily potpourri of rumours and reports, that sur- 
rounds and besets the life of a great Assembly, the gossip 
of the lobbies, the “ sketches ” of the Press Gallery, “ The 
Week in Parliament ”, the “ Toby M.P.” of the time, the 
anecdotes of leading personalities, the cream sldmmed off 
reports of debates and interviews : ^ on the other hand, we 
have the memoirs of deputies themselves,® some of them 
comments -written down in the heat of the moment, some 
expressing the oahner judgment of men, who try to look 
back on their experiences as already belonging to History. 
With the help of these (to which, of course, must be added 
the later books on the history and biography of the period),® 
I have -tried to avoid what m ephemeral in contemporary 
gossip, and also what is pedantic in remoter verdicts, to 
form a picture of the National Assembly, as it lived and 
moved. Special attention is paid to the formation and 
growth of groups and parties. 

Part I takes the story to the end of the Commune : on 

1 Such books as VAsambUi waiionde, by Boaq (ioumalist ) ; Mes petiti 
papiera, by Hector Pesaard (joumaJiat) ; S<mvenira pmimmtairea, by CSaveai^ 
(offloial reporter). 

* Such as Ijacombe’a Journal, de kleeux’s Souvetiira, deMaroSre’a AaaemUi^ 
mtioncde. ' ^ 

’ See Bibliography (clasaified) on p. 523. 

■yii > 
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the whole, during these four months the centre of interest 
lies outside the Assembly. It is not till June that it begins 
to occupy the foreground. Part 11, then, studios the inner 
life of the Assembly more closely, and gives more definite 
pictures of parties and personalities. 

A foreigner must always feel a doubt as to whether he 
can sufficiently understand another country to describe the 
habits and motives of its public life. It is usual to console 
oneself with the reflection, “ What an Englishman loses in 
vividness of impression, he gains in impartiality of judg- 
ment ” , but it may well be doubted whether this is always true. 
Where impartiality means the stern suppression of personal 
prejudices, it may be impressive enough. Eroude’s tribute 
to the Middle Ages is generous in a flaming Protestant, and 
Macaulay’s recognition of Louis XIV’s exquisite courtesy, 
when he received James II as an exile, comes grandly from 
a Whig. But self-control is strildng only, when there are 
passions to be controlled, and in this history (if it is not 
too presumptuous to mention our own subject on the same 
page as Proude and Macaulay) — in this study of Erench 
politics, few Englishmen find it hard to keep their heads, 
Accustomed to a parliamentary monarchy, our sympathies 
swing easily backwards and forwards from the Royalist’s 
respect for order to the Republican’s love of liberty : 
accustomed to our Anglican Via Media, we can appreciate 
both the fervour of the Catholic and the independence of 
the anti-clerical : the sharp division of Erench opinions 
strikes strangely on our cushioned compromises.^ 

Impartiality is therefore neither an important nor a 
difficult virtue for such a study, and I should care very 

^ It IB iutereating to notloe that in a disouBsion during the year 1873, on a 
Bill forbidding attaob on the National ABsembly, bo^ sides appealed to 
English poliUoal praotiee. Gambetta remiudod them of the English love for 
fair play ” (he used the English word) between the parties. The right. 
retorted diat the English would not tolerate attacks on the Crown, to whioh 
they argued that the supreme authority of the Assembly corresponded at that 
moment. 





little, if a reader oauglit fervent Eoyalism or red-hot 
Republicanism from these pages. In writing of a period, 
now fifty years removed, in a country other than our own 
(and politically ahnpst unrecognisable after the War of 
1914 - 18 ), to speak of calm judgment is mere pretentiousness. 
One’s utmost ambition would be to stir some spark of 
interest in the period and actors which would call for the 
slightest exercise of impartial judgment. 

But though we can consider it without passion, French 
history always has qualities, with which the annals of no 
other country can vie. Drama in the clash of ideas, 
clearness and logic in their e35)osition, charm of personality 
and speech — all that indescribable “style”, which 
stamps what is French beyond mistake, — is present in 
the life of one of the most distinguidied and most “French” 
of French Parliaments. 

I have to express my gratitude to the President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies for allowing me to consult 
(in the Archives of the Chamber) the unpublished minutes 
of the Commission on Decentralisation, of which I have 
made use in my Appendix. 

F. H. B. 


WlKOHUBTER, 1939 
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INTRODUCTOEY CHAPTER 


SKETCH OP THEERS’ LIPB 

“ As regards M. Thiers ... I entertain a deep feeling of 
gratitude and respect for his memory, and as critic and historian 
I can but admire his flexibility of mind, his general ability, his 
eloquence, his grasp of practical matters, his lucidity, activity 
and courage. Few men, I think, have loved France as well as 
he did ” (Tainb, Ll/b and Letters, Pt. III. p. 197). 

There are historical characters, which dazzle the eye by the 
complexity of their elements ; the jewelled points of red 
and gold tremble against the background of darkness; 
they toss up jets of fire, that seem to aspire to the stars ; 
the night is startled by the sudden flares of contrasted 
colours, which burn their way into silence ; to write of 
them is the joy of the romantic historian, such as Mr. 
L 3 d;ton Strachey breathlessly looking down into the crater 
of Gladstone’s political mind, or lending an ear to the hissing 
of that beautiM hooded snake, Francis Bacon. 

Others attract by the steady brilhance of one single 
quality, like a searchlight slowly cleaving the dark till it 
reach its ob j ect. Such was Thiers — a luminous intelligence 
ever directed to a desired end. 

Again and again, the turbulent nineteenth century in 
France sought to escape from that dry light. TJhe romantic 
advocates of Ihanpe as thfiJiberator of oppressed nation- 
ahfcles chafei at the little man in spectacles, who gave them 
facts and figure^ , wh en thgy wanted causes-and catchwords. 
The Social Revolution of 1848 pushed aside the pedestrian 
eloqu efa.ce,,that discoursed of Political Economy, when the 
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air was full of BVaUernity, Justice, aud tke Right to Work. 
He was silenced by the drums and trumpets of the Second 
Empire; his dull repetition of facts seemed flat and 
monotonous, when set against the subtle schemes of 
Napoleon III with their strange amalgam of hesitation and 
precipitancy — half Jingoist, half Utopian ; the majority 
of the Corps Legislatif in July 1870 clamouring for a march 
on Berlin had no time to listen to that flute-like voice de- 
manding papers. But the Empire rose and fell ; revolutions 
taged and died away ; wars were won and lost, and still the 
little man in spectacles was left on the stage ; in 1871 the 
boasting Marshals were silent ; the great nationaTresist^nsa 
of Cambetta was over ; the generals, who had sworn t® 
return to Paris dead or victorious, had come back, alive 
and defeated ; the orator, who had cried “ Not an inch of 
our soil nor a stone of our fortresses”, had signed the 
capitulation; the time for heroes — and heroics — was 
over, and in her agony France turned to the man, who had 
understood. 

Was there ever such a revenge ? The man, whom Louis- 
Philippe had dismissed, now become the arbiter of the 
return of the Orleans Priaoea to Prance I The man, whom 
the Second Empire had failed to employ, entrusted with 
the task of concluding a war begun by them I The great 
aristocratic families, accustomed to take their orders from 
the King, now crowding round the httle boxirgeoia and 
flying all their hopes of a restoration on him | 

To the end, his amazing prescience held ; thrown over 
by the impatience of the Royalists, he died, rejected but 
right. He told them they could never restore the Monarchy ; 
they replied with shouts of indignation, but the Monarchy 
was not restored. He told them they would have to found 
a Republic ; they turned him out of office, but two years 
later they founded the Republic, almost in the manner he 
had predicted. It was enough to exasperate a saint — the 
more, as there was no calm modesty about Thiers ; he did 
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not take much, pains to conceal his yiews upon his own 
infallibility and tbe fallibility of others. Far more ardent 
and generous souls rushed iato the fray ; far more exhilar- 
ating and exciting policies took up the challenge of events, 
and, as soon as the dust had cleared, Thiers was discovered 
erect, shouting, gesticulating, intriguing, “ the very essence 
of bourgeois mediocrity ” (so Flaubert described his pohey), 
yet, when France was sinking into anarchy, the only man, 
who knew what must be done and could get men to do it — 
the only speaker, who, if passion still left a comer into which 
persuasion could penetrate, was sure to convince his hearers. 

He was bom at Marseilles on April 16th, 1797, and at 
first sight his parentage seems uninteresting ; his mother 
had an intrigue with a married man, and only the fortunate 
death of his legitimate wife allowed a marriage and averted 
a scandal. His father deserted the family, and was not 
seen again, till the fame of his son lured him to Paris. But, 
traced further back, the genealogical table grows more 
suggestive. On the paternal side, one ancestor had been 
a rich merchant, and another architect at Marseillea in 
charge of public expenditure and municipal building. On 
the maternal side, he had as great-grandmother a Greek 
from Cyprus, and the same line gave him a rather distant 
connection witii the one poet of the First Eepublic — ^Audre 
Chenier.' 

It would perhaps be unjust to deny any obligation from 
the son to the scapegrace of a father. Pierre Louis Marie 
seems to have been an amusing rogue ; he had been at 
difierent times a merchant, an army contractor, the 
manager’of an acting company and the lessee of a gambling- 
house ; he had an inexhaustible flow of completely fascin- 
ating and utterly untrustworthy conversation ; if at the 
conolusion\of his*more improbable stories he saw signs of 
incredulity, he hastened to add “ But I was there ”. His 
speoiahty consisted in giving long and highly technical 
descriptions of shipbuildiiig to experts on the subject, and 
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relating how he had sailed round the world with Captain 
Marchand to sailors, who did not believe a word he said. 
One can see where Adolphe got his conversational powers 
and his (better justified) claim to omniscience. 

At school, Adolphe was at once the pet and the terror 
of his masters, atoning for a thousand mischievous tricks 
by his precocious intelligence and his remarkable memory ; 
in an age when children were apt to he remarkable for their 
romanticism, he already gave signs of his realist attitude 
to life. When the news of ^^poleon’s victories arrived, 
and hearts swelled with pride and excitement, be calmly 
expounded the strategy of the campaign. One can 
already trace the historian of Bonaparte, who was never a 
Bonapartist. 

In 1816 he left Marseilles for the University town of 
Aix to study law, turning his back on the noise and con- 
fusion of a great seaport to enter the cultured circles and 
elegant salons of a quiet academic city. But he never quite 
lost what he had learned, when as a boy he used to wander 
round the busy harbour and watch the shipping come in 
from aU over the world. In his speech on Property (Sep- 
tember 14th, 1848) there is a direct allusion to these early 
days. “In our youth we have aU seen cotton arriving 
from India, marvellously perfect, as if the threads had been 
drawn by the hands of fairies ; I have seen them myself.” 
In 1829 he had everything settled for a voyage roxmd the 
world with Captain Laplace, but the sudden political crisis 
kept him at home ; to the end of his life he, kept a taste 
for high adventure — and low adventurers. 

In 1^32, when he was arranging for the arrest of the 
Duchesse de Berrij-hemetDeutz in the Champs Elys^es on 
a winter evening with a pistol in each pocket ; in the later 
years of his life Jules Simon said in jest, “ Thiers would 
like me better, if I were a little less respectable ”. 

Like so many boys, who had been at school under 
lifapoleon, he hated ike Bourbons ; he used to address a 
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circle of student Mends at one of tlie Aix forges and ttunder 
against the Jesuits and the Ultras, while the blacksmith 
stood entranced, his hammer suspended in the air ; his 
views shocked the Royalist salons, but who could resist his 
conversation, the animated gestures, the malicious epigrams, 
the naive self-confidence, the inexhaustible information ? 
Old-fashioned Conservatives shrugged their shoidders 
indulgently. “ He writes well,” they said, “ but he thinks 
badly.” 

In 1820 the local Academy of Letters and Arts ofiered 
a prize for the best essay on Vauvenarges ; none of the 
competitors signed their names, but the judges had not 
much difficulty in concluding, which was the work of the 
audacious young liberal fifom the fervent speeches in its 
favour of one of Thiers^ personal Mends. They quieted 
their consciences by giving it a proxime accessit and 
awarded the prize to a theme with a Paris postal address. 
Unfortunately for the learned body Thiers had wMtten 
that one also. 

His life at Aix produced a Mendship and an afiair of 
the heart, but the Mendship had more to do with the heart 
than the affair. It was here that he formed with his fellow 
student Mignet an intimacy, that survived even the fact 
that they were both historians and both wrote about the 
same period — a severe test of affection. 

His love-affair' was less successful ; he had won the heart 
of MUe Bonnafoux, who was charming but poor; the 
” but ” was to his honour ; however, amid the excitements 
of Parisian fife he did not remain faithfol to the engage- 
ment. The father demanded satisfaction and they fought 
a duel at Montmartre ; no blood was shed, as the father 
fired and missed, while Thiem threw away his pistol. 

He had arrived at Paris in 1821, very much of a Dick 
Whittington, with no politicSal connections and heralded by 
nothing more substantial than his reputation as a young 
liberal from the provinces, Prom 1821 to 1828, without 

B 
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making any great sensation in tke political world, ko 
steadily seemed kis position in tke ranlcs of tke Opposition ; 
ke took tkree steps wkiok qualified kim as member of tke 
party, wkiok opposed tke King witkout attacking tke 
monarcky. In tke first place ke became a jomnalist ; ke 
kad brougkt an introduction to Manuel, tke leading orator 
of tke Opposition, by wkose influence ke became a con- 
tributor to tke Constitutionnel. In tke second place, ke 
became a friend and protegd of Talleyrand, wko skowered 
upon kim tke protection of kis all-powerful mots : “II est 
petit, mais il grandira ”, “ II n’est pas parvenu, il est 
arrive Lastly ke produced kis History of the French 
'Reoohdion, whick ckarmed tke public by tke lucidity of its 
explanations and dekgkted kis own party by its defence of 
Liberalism, 

In 1827, wken ke was dining witk Sainte-Beuve, a guest 
exclaimed, “My dear friend, you know you will be a 
Minister”, and Thiers showed no sign of surprise. 

The 1830 Revolution began in defence of tke freedom of 
tke Press and Thiers was soon in tke forefront of tke battle ; 
ke kad founded tke famous National newspaper, in which 
ke wrote tke historic phrase, " Tke King reigns but does 
not govern ” ; about this time ke met Lamartine ; tke 
poet and tke historian were always poles apart ; tke one 
was an idealist and tke other a realist, but Lamartiae was 
impressed by him. “ He kad enough gunpowder ip. liim to 
blow up ten governments . . . what convinced me of his 
superiority was his contempt for his own party.” 

Wken Charles X published tke “ Ordonnances ”, it was 
Thiers, wko drew up tke protest of tke jomnalists — 
“ Obedience ceases to be a duty . . . for om part we 
resist/’ ; as ke signed it, he said, “ It is heads we need at 
tke bottom of this paper ”. It was Thiers, wko drew up the 
proclamation, whick contained tke words, “ Tke Duke of 
Orleans has declared that ke accepts tke Charter ” ; wken 
it was pointed out to him that tke Duke kad done nothing 
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of the kind, he altered the phrase, to “ He has not decided ; 
he is waiting for our good pleasure ”, and hurried off to 
Neuilly ; there he interviewed the Duchess and Louis- 
Philippe’s clever sister Madame Adelaide. He was elo- 
quent, convincing, as much at his ease as if he had dined 
with royalty every day of his life. “ We must not let the 
destiny of Prance float in the air,” he said in the course of 
convincing Madame, and, when he had succeeded, “ Today 
you are placing the crown in your family ”. 

When Louis-Philippe first met the little journalist, who 
had done so much to give him the throne, he said, “ M. 
Thiers, are you ambitious ? ” The question hardly needed 
an answer, but Thiers was still young and there were other 
and older friends of the Orleans family, whose claims had 
to be considered ; so he only obtained the humble post of 
Secretary General of Finance, with a seat on the Council 
of State. 

In October 1830 he was elected deputy and became 
Under Secretary of Finance in the Laifitte Ministry ; his 
first speech at the tribune, where he was to win so many 
triumphs, was a failure ; his diminutive stature and his 
Southern accent excited ridicule. “ He can hardly be 
seen ” (such was the malicious gossip of the lobbies), “ but, 
to make up for it, he can be heard only too well.” The 
Ministry was blamed for its weakness in repressing disorder, 
and it was said that during the sackiag of the Archbishop’s 
Palace Thiers refused to let the troops interfere, saying, 
“ How great the people is in its anger ! ” When the 
vigorous Ministry of Oasinur-P6rier was formed,^ he was 
not included. 

Thiers realised that he must learn to adapt himself. 
First he set himself to improve his public speaking. In 
this he soon succeeded ; in 1831 he delivered an excellent 

^ It was Casiiuir-P^rier wlio made to his sapporters the inmiortal remaik^ 
" The Giovemment does not need your votes, when it is right ; it is when the 
Govenunent is wrongs that it depends on your byalty ”. 
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speech on Foreign Affairs ; the next year he amazed the 
Chamber by preparing a Bu^et report in a day and a 
night. Even Legitimists said with a smile, “ He knows 
everything and especially those subjects, of which he is 
completely ignorant 

Secondly, he saw that established governments are not 
too grateful to those who remind them of their revolu- 
tionary origins and he set himself to curb his liberal ardour. 
In 1832, after the sudden death of Casimir-'Perier, the 
TCin g sent for him with the appeal “ Be my Pitt ’V 
towards the end of 1832 he entered the Soult Ministry. 
An Minister of the Interior he showed his loyalty to the 
dynasty by securing the capture of the Duchesse de Berri, 
and in 1836 he proved his conservative principles by being 
present at what the Bepublicans called “ the massacre of 
the rue Transnonain ” (when the troops, irritated by a 
shot from a window that killed their general, fired indis- 
criminately on the crowd), and by supporting the severe 
“September Laws”, During the year 1833 — between’ 
his first and second terms of office at the Interior — he was 
Minister of Commerce and Public Works. He took great 
interest in the schemes of building at Paris and was always 
riding about to inspect their progress. People got used to 
seeing him on his horse, “ VendOme ” ; on the occasion of 
the restoration of Napoleon’s statue, he galloped in front 
of the royal cort^e, shouting “ I take the King’s orders ”, 
and waving his hand with a gesture said to have been 
copied firom a picture of Austerlitz. The drums sounded, 
the veil fell from the statue, and Thiers was carried by his 

^ This compadaon is not 'without interest. Both weie oonservatiye states- 
men after a liberal start ; both were rdfoimers in the sense that they hated 
disorder and oonfosion; both swayed assemblies by silver-tongued per- 
suasion. But Thiers never felt any of Bitt’s sentiment towards the Eing 
and Constitution; his mind was 'widw and more flexible, and bis free-and-easy 
style was in complete contrast -with Bitt’s rather oonsoious integrity and the 
measured magnifloenoe of his oratory. His temperament was mote like that 
of Box, though he had a sounder judgment and a doser grasp of the metier of 
statesmanship. 
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charger into the very middle of the band. 

But there were occasions, when the amusement of the 
crowd was tempered by respect. During the street riots 
Thiers rode the same Wse imperturbably, while officials 
of the Department who accompanied him were killed at 
his side ; the soldiers said, half mocking, half impressed, 
“ He has had an ‘ auditeur ’ killed imder him ”. 

In 1834 he married MUe Dosne, an event, which caused 
rather an unnecessary outburst of gossip. The Dosnes 
were a family of the most bourgeois respectability ; the 
father had made his money in bmlding speculation, and in 
his frequent absences Thiers became great friends with 
Mme Dosne, an intelligent woman, passionately interested 
in politics. This was enough foundation for the scandalous 
rumour that the attachment extended further than a 
common interest in public afiaics and that the marriage 
with the daughter was meant to cover an attachment to 
the mother.^ 

Thiers had learned to identify himself fully with the 
King’s Conservative policy ; they became for a time great 
friends and Louis-Philippe called him “mon cher petit 
President”. The King now wished to efface the title 
“ King of the Revolution ” by seeking marriage alliances 
with Legitimist thrones, and Thiers vainly tried to secure 
at Vienna or St. Petersburg a wife fox the Duke of Orleans. 
But, while he sympathised with the royal 'policy of the 
juste mUieu, he sought to balance a tame home policy by 
a spirited programme abroad. This was partly due to a 
fervent patriotism, which never left him during all the 

^ The Dtto de Broglie r^tes how, after the attempt of Eiesohi to Mil 
Louis-Philippe by an infernal maohine, the wires of the Ministers and courtiers 
were eagerly awaiting the news ; when it arrived, Mme Thiers did not open 
her mouth or ask about her husband but Mme Dosne had a terrible expression 
of pain and anxiety ; she felt that a word from her would imderline the 
indifference of her daughter ; the Duohesse de Broglie kmd-heortedly told 
her that TMers was safe, but (adds her son) “ 1 am not sure that Mme Dosne 
was very grateful for having been so (quickly understood” (Bevue d» Dtwt 
M(ndM, 1/1/26, pp. 69, 70). 
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vicissitudes of his public career, but it was also coimected 
with a great interest in military afiairs and an admiration 
caused by long study of Bonaparte’s campaigns ; he spent 
a whole day on the battlefield of Austerlitz. No one had 
more contempt for romantic Bonapartism; he laughed 
at the legend of Napoleon as the liberator of oppressed 
nationalities, and he had too much philosophy and common 
sense to be carried away by the glamour of war. But 
his administrative genius was fascinated by the technical 
problem of handling and controlling vast masses of men, 
and he was never happier than in the middle of a camp ; 
it was a hard fate which decided that the only war waged 
under his direction should be a civil war. 

All this brought him up against the most obstinate side 
of the King’s character — his passion for peace. Twice the 
King and his Minister measured swords, and twice the 
Minister was beaten. In 1833 he demanded intervention 
in Spain and the King resisted with all his arts of cajolery 
and indignation. One scene at the Council was so stormy 
that, when the King had withdrawn, Thiers said to his 
colleagues, “I do not know, gentlemen, how far His 
Majesty’s attitude suits you ; for my part I cannot tolerate 
it ” ; in 1837 he resigned. He now joined Guizot in the 
famous Coalition and after a violent election, in which 
references to secret influence thinly veiled an attack on 
the King himself, he returned to power in 1840. During 
this year the great Eastern crisis began ; Erance warmly 
took the side of Egypt and Mehemet Ali ; when the other 
Powers took action against Egypt without consulting 
Prance, Thiers demanded war ; in face of immense publio 
excitement, the King remained as firm as a rock ; “ Ah, 
if you would only be my Peace Minister I ” he said, as he 
parted again from his Pordgn Secretary and called on 
Guizot to succeed him. 

During the eight remaining years of the July Monarchy, 
Thiers lived m his famous study. Place St-Georges ; he 
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seldom had direct relations with Louis-Phihppe, but 
the adversaries respected each other, like duellists who 
have felt one another’s skill ; there were angry moments, 
when tempers rose and Thiers vented his anger in such 
epigrams as “ The King prays every morning ‘ Grive us this 
day our daily platitude ’ ”, but the more normal attitude 
of the fallen Minister was represented by the title, half 
afiectionate, half familiar, by which the King was known in 
the household, “ Papa Doliban” ; ^ 'Thiers did not show 
the same forbearance towards his successor in office and 
it is difficult to acquit him of factiousness, when, having 
denounced Gruizot for subserviency to England, he after- 
wards attacked him for hostility to England in the afiair 
of the Spanish Marriages, by mea n s of documents supplied 
by his old enemy, Palmerston. 

During these years he gave himself up to his “ dear 
studies ”, as he loved to call them. The first three volumes 
of the Consulate and Empi/re appeared in 184-6. In the 
evenings he held receptions, which became a feature of 
Paris life and recalled the salons of the eighteenth century ; 
though a prince of talkers, he knew how to listen. In the 
holidays he loved to travel, especially in Italy, and he was 
a passionate collector ; at the Ministry of the Interior he 
kept two gazelles, and, as the officials watched him stroking 
them and whispering into their ears, they recalled his arts 
of political seduction, so that for a long time his proteges 

^ LouiB-Fhilippe said, “ Whea onoe Thiers has got an idea inside his head, 
the devil himself could not get it out ” (de Marodre, Eietoire de la Bipublique, 
ii, 60). One day Thiers threw his portfolio on the table exclaiming r " Ah, 
Sire, if after having struggled against the majority in the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Chamber of Peers, I am still resisted by the. Queen and the princes, 
I cannot cany on” (de M^^e, Ais. nat. i. 314). In his Memoirs he asserts 
that “ our princes have not fully carried out, as in England, the constitutional 
form of monarchy ” (p. 117) — in private conversation he sometimes described 
the Orleans i4gime as " la monarohie fourbe ” (“ not playing fair ”) (Laoombe, 
i. 106). But in 1860 Thiers hurried to see the dying king in exile — “I served 
the King,” he said, “ and I loved him, although he opposed me ; I should 
never have forgiven myself, if 1 had let him die without seeing him ” (Beolus, 
Jf. Thiei‘3, p. 236), 
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wexe called “ Thiers’ gazelles At home he filled his rooms 
with tropical plants ; he returned from his travels laden 
with statues and pictures ; they were not always authentic, 
and his taste was not sure enough to make much difference 
between a copy and an original ; Mme Thiers specialised 
in Chinese and Japanese pottery. 

He refused to take part in the banquets, which led to the 
fall of the July Monarchy ; in the critical days of 1848 he 
tried without success to form a ministry, which might save 
the throne. 

The revolution, which created the Second Republic, 
marks an important turning point in his life ; hitherto he 
had been regarded as a brilliant politician with no par- 
ticular principles, sceptical about institutions, and taking 
up causes or laying them down as suited his own hand. 
The anarchy and disorder of 1848 first revealed him as a 
Conservative leader. 

His first impression was one of doubt ; he did not share 
the republican optimism of the moment, but he suspended 
judgment. “ The time for kings is past ” ; “ Universal 
suffrage is an impenetrable mystery." But the confusion, 
that ended in the street-fighting of the June days, and the 
wild social Utopias, that turned the heads of the Paris 
workmen, filled him with disgust. He published a book, in 
which he expounded and defended the doctrine of Property, 
and on September 14th he attacked, in the Constituent 
Assembly, the proposal to inscribe the right to work in 
the Constitution; he said, “I shall always ask you 
Socialists this question : Where are the means of realising 
what you promise 1 ^ “ I am not slavishly attached to 
facts ; I want generalisations, but ojfier the facts ” ; he 
used characteristic formulae of crystal clearness. “ By 
means of personal property, the stimulus to work is 

1 “ Vo8 moyena 7 ” compare the same reiterated objeotion, twenty-three 
years later, when “ Guerre h I’outrance " was defended in the National 
Assembly’ (see p. 124). 
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made strong ; by tbe principle of inheritance, it is made 
infinite.” “ Socialism applies to private industry the 
principles, that ought to be reserved for government.” 

This Conservatism drove him to what he always re- 
garded as one of the great mistakes of his life — his support 
of Louis Napoleon for the Presidency ; as he said later in 
a frank moment, “ We voted for him, because we were 
frightened ’’ ; he looked upon the Prince as witless and 
incompetent, “ cultivated but chimerical ” ; he said to 
his intimates that he intended to give him mistresses and 
then to govern in his name ; he referred to him as “ the 
flag we have chosen to represent Order ”. He had a rude 
shock, when he found that Napoleon was not disposed to 
be anyone’s flag. The Prince wrote his own electoral 
manifesto and refused to accept Thiers’ corrections ; he 
turned the I2lys4e into a mUitary establishment against 
Thiers’ advice ; ^ true, he offered Thiers a place in his 
Ministry, but the latter preferred to wait and see. 

In the Legislative Assembly Thiers was the heart and 
soul of the Eight. He infuriated the Left by such pro- 
nouncements as “ A Eepublic can only exist on condition 
that it is not governed by republicans ”, “ The Constitution 
of 1848 is a dirty piece of paper”. In supporting the 
law of May 31st, which mui^ated Universal Sufirage, he 
intentionally caused a tempestuous scene by referring to 
the “ vile multitude ”, Eeaction carried him even into 
the clerical camp ; in the Commission, that drew up the 
Educational Law of 1860, Thiers stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the Catholics, PaUoux and Dupanloup ; under the 
July Monarchy, he had seemed rather a Voltairian in the 
matter of religion; now he said, “I, who have never 
flattered anyone, even kings, I say as loudly as I can, that 

^ Napoleon used to relate nudioiouely the ’vroids of Thiers on the subject ; 

The nation frill be delighted to see its oivio chid magistrate adopt oivilian 
dress. . . . Besides, if you “wete to adopt a military costume, your successor 
might be africwaidly situated if he ooidd not do Uie same*’ (Vandam, My 
Paris NoM>ook, p. 301). 
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I love tlie heroes of religion ; I feel a sense of deep admira- 
tion for the soldiers of Turenne hearing Mass In 1846 
he had urged the Government to take steps against the 
Jesuits ; now he said, “ I am not afraid of Ultramontanism ; 

I am ready to ^ve it my hand In a public letter he 
went so far as to say, “ Education by the clergy, which I 
used not to like, seems to me better than what is being 
prepared for us ; the new University claims to teach our 
cMldren a little mathematics, physics and natural science 
and a great deal of demagogy ”.® “ What terrifies me is 
the introduction into our schools of thirty-seven thousand 
Socialists and Communists, veritable anti-cures in the 
communes. . . . What has our primary education pro- 
duced 1 Half-educated people and jobbers.” * 

It was in September 1861 that Carlyle met Thiers at 
Paris and described him as “ a httle brisk man towards 
sisty, with a round white head, close-cropt and of solid 
business form and size ; round fat body tapering like a 
ninepin into small fat feet and ditto hands ; the eyes hazel 
and quick, comfortable, kindly aspect, small Koman nose ; 
placidly sharp fat face, puckered eyeward (as if all gravi- 
tating towards the eyes) ; voice of thin treble, peculiarly 
musical. ... I have not heard such a mild, broad river of 
discourse, rising anywhere, tending anywhither. . . . But 
he is willing to stop too, if you address biun and can give 
you a clear and dainty response about anything you 
ask ” ® ; “a fine healthy creature and without any ‘ con- 
science ’ good or bad Mme Thiers was “ a brunette of 
forty, pretty enough of her kind, an insignificant kind 
It did not require much prescience to see that the 
dispute between the President and the Assembly would 
end in a coup d’etat, but Thirars had at least the merit of 

^ Prods verlaws de h oammUsion de 1849, p. 194. • 

* Ibid. p. 230. » Ibid. p. 23. 

* Ibid. pp. 36 and 92 (speedies duiing the CommiBaioa debates). 

' Last Words of Thomas Carlyle, p. 169. 

* Ibid. p. 187. T Ibid. p. 181. 
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framing the “ mot de la situation ”, when he said " L’Em- 
pire est fait Nevertheless, he was not expecting.the visit 
of the of&cer, by whom he was turned out of bed on the 
night of December 2nd and carried off to prison at Mazas, 
appealing to his character as a deputy and muttering, “ I 
have a strong desire to shoot you He was exiled from 
the country, but after eight months Louis Napoleon let 
him return, tearing out a page (so the story goes) from his 
Consulai et 'empire, in which Thiers had defended the 18 
Brumaire (the elder Napoleon’s coup d’etat) and saying, 
“ Here is his passport 

Thiers returned once more to his studies ; he wrote 
the last eleven volumes of his History, and his mania for 
omniscience led him into a new passion for astronomy and 
biology ; at the Observatory he met Leverrier, and Pasteur 
at the laboratory ; they both began by admiring him and 
ended by being bored at his questions. Under all this 
intellectual activity his heart was sore ; in a wiU, which he 
drew up at the time, he speaks of his “ inconstant and 
ungrateful country 

He was not much shocked at the Draconian methods 
of the Imperial Government ; he always liked the strong 
hand. But two things he could not abide ; one was the 
person of the Emperor, He could not forget that bitterest 
of all wounds to self-respect — the being outwitted by 
someone we despise, and most of the Emperor’s political 
ideas seemed to his calm and sober mind a sentimental 
and incoherent system of mystification. " I like the 
kitchen,” he said of the Second Empire, “ but I cannot 
stand the cook.” Louis Napoleon, who had a telling if 
rather heavy gift of repartee,® rephed, " That is because I 

^ Greaville-Mtirray, Sownd about Framjee, p. 61. 

• When Victor Hugo published Na^olem ihe lAtih, the Emperor retorted, 
“ -written by Hugo the great ” ; he -was perhaps at his best, -when dealing -with 
his troublesome, democratic nephew Jerome : “ You hare nothing of the 
great Napoleon about you ”, said the latter ; “ Well, at any rate I haye hie 
relations ”, was the r^ly. 
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would not employ him to taste the dishes for me Ho 
repaid Thiers’ dislike with interest and referred to him as 
a “ meddlesome, arbitrary and irrepressible personage ” ; 
lie is even said to have added (perhaps with a smile, for 
the Emperor loved to be enigmatic), “ I have not the 
faintest doubt that he is my personal enemy to an even 
greater extent than my poHtioal enemy. If he had had the 
disposal of me, I should have disappeared, for he is a moral 
as well as a physical coward.” ^ 

Secondly, Thiers was revolted by the foreign pohcy 
of the Second Empire, which seemed to him a perpetual 
sacrifice of the true interests of France to phrases and 
abstractions ; he had no good word to say for the “ policy 
of nationalities ” which in practice meant the creation of 
two new powerful neighbours — Germany and Italy, who, 
so far from being grateful for the services of France, took 
the earliest opportunity of turning their forces against hex. 
Even this policy (he maintained) was not honestly carried 
out. While the liberation of Italy was encouraged to 
please the French democrats, the debt was cancelled by 
the refusal to let Italy have Rome as her capital, for fear 
of ofiending the French Catholics. While (to show her 
generosity) France let Bismarck establish the predominance 
of Prussia and deserted her old friend Austria, she played 
with the idea of annexing Luxembourg as a “ compensa- 
tion ” and rattled her sabre at her ancient foe across the 
Rhine. 

Such inconsistencies could only lead to war. Thiers 
foresaw it, and perhaps at no period of his career was his 
prestige greater — not even, when he was almost omnipotent 
sovereign in 1871 — than when he stood forth, free from 
all responsibilities of ofidce, as representative of the common- 
sense attitude of so many of his fellow countrymen, 
liberal and conservative, to critise the tortuous policy of 
the later Empire. That policy may be regarded as subtle, 

> Vaodaxi, VriderouinviUa of tht Second Mnypire, p. 37. 
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generous, or brilliant ; it oan hardly be regarded as sensible 
or coherent. The Emperor’s failing health showed itself in 
an increasing love of mystification, which made malicious 
observers call him “ a sphinx without a secret ”, and his 
gradual concessions to parliamentary government drove 
him into an uneasy oscillation between old friends and 
new counsellors. 

Thiers returned to pubho fife in 1863 as deputy for 
Paris ; he had refused to stand as candidate for the 
Eepubhcan party, but accepted a programme of the con- 
stitutional Opposition, comprising all the elements from 
Right to Left which were hostile to the Empire. In J anuary 
1863 he delivered his famous speech demanding the five 
“ necessary liberties ” — of the person, of the Press, of 
elections, of representation, of majority government. 

But it was above all in the field of foreign policy that 
he made his most significant orations, and here he leaned 
towards the Right ; he was a fervent nationalist and a 
champion of the Pope’s temporal power, on political rather 
than religious grounds ; with all his strength he opposed 
the aid given by the Empire to the unification of Italy and 
Germany — sometimes by sweeping anticipations of the 
future, “Itahan unity will be the mother of German 
unity ”, " We have not a fault left to commit ” (after 
Sadowa) ; sometimes by cries of injured patriotism, “ We 
are sometimes Italians, sometimes Germans — Frenchmen 
never ”, “ I love Italy, but there is something I love more 
and much more — France ”. 

Nevertheless his Nationalism was never Jingoistic, and 
in 1870, amid the wild excitement of the public and the 
tumultuous opposition of the majority in the Coips L6gis- 
jlatif, he resolutely opposed the declaration of war. " I 
cannot take the responsibility of a war foimded on such 
motives . . . you have obtained the substance and you 
are breaking ofE relations on a question of form. ... No 
one was more grieved than I by the events of 1866 [Sadowa], 
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no one desires reparation for them more than I do, but 
I am profoundly convinced . . . that the occasion is 
wrongly chosen/* 

After Sedan, all eyes turned towards Thiers ; M4rim4e 
on behalf of the Empress wrote two letters asking for his 
advice ; he replied, “ To ask me for my advice . . . , when 
we are on the very edge of the abyss I have so often pre- 
dicted, . . . is to create for us both an impossible position. 
One can foresee catastrophes, but to foresee is not the same 
as to prevent.” ^ 

When the September Revolution swept away the 
Empire, Thiers refused to accept office ; he said, “ I dis- 
approve of the dissolution of the Corps L4gislatif by force, 

. . . but I remember that we are in the presence of the 
enemy ” . He was ready to help the Government of National 
Defence (especially in preparing the Paris fortifications), 
but he would not make himself responsible for their polioy ; 
he had no love for revolutions and he was sceptical about 
the leoSe m masse — Gambetta’s policy for carrying on 
the war.® 

Personally he was often on the verge of despair : “ I 
am terribly sad. ... If in my lifetime my couijttry loses 
the position, which it has so far occupied in the world, I 
shall never be consoled ; I shall hide myself. ... I shall 
plunge myself into my studies ; you will never hear me 
spoken of again.” ® 

On September 9th, Jules Eavre, the Minister for Foreign 

1 D’Hausaoimlle, Mon journal pendant la guerre, pp. 41, 42. 

* “ 1 said to Thieis that the ISTational Guard seemed to he preparmg 
seripusly. ' I much desire it,’ h-e answered, ' and I hare a little hope and yet 
. . . w^ can feel certain 1 Only three tunes have the masses of the people 
heen deeply moved ; at the Crusades by a religious feeling ; at the Befoima- 
tion, hy a feeling of freedom and moral reform ; and in 1789, when the middle 
olasses after having suffered so long in their interests and their onumr-propre, 
felt that up tin then they had been nothmg and wished to be everythmg. 
Apart from these three periods, the majority of the people have been almost 
in^. Shall we be able to wake them up T ” {Journal de Oomte d?HauasonviMe, 
p. 87). 

* Ibid, p, 147. 
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Affairs, sent him on a diplomatic toiir, and he visited 
London, Vienna, Moxence and St, Petersburg, seeking for 
intervention in favour of Prance. He summed up his 
failure in another famous' phrase, “Europe existe no 
longer ”, The meagre result of his journey was an offer on 
behalf of Eussia to ask Bismarck to arrange an interview 
with Thiers ; he accepted, and on November lst-4th he 
met for the first time at Versailles the German Chancellor, 
whom he called “ a savage with genius ”, The Prussians 
were ready to grant an Armistice, but would not promise to 
allow Paris to be provisioned. Por terms of peace they 
demanded Alsace. 

Thiers returned to Paris, advising the Government to 
accept, and after their refusal retired to Tours. Gambetta, 
who was there as head of the Delegation, consulted him 
about strategy, but bitterly complained of his pacifism. 
In December Thiers went to Bordeaux, and it was there he 
heard the news of the surrender of Paris. 

Character. — The first impression, left by half an hour’s 
interview with Thiers, was always that of his brilliant 
powers of conversation, not, like Lamb’s, adorned by 
flights of fancy, not dignified, like Coleridge’s, by the 
stately labour of intellectual construction, not weighty, hke 
Dr. Johnson’s, with long-matured reflections on life and 
conduct, but shrewd, positive, concerned with action and 
persuasion to action — for he depended for his political 
influence almost as much upon his talk as upon his speeches 
— sometimes hasty and ill-tempered in judgments on indi- 
viduals, but redeemed from being mere political gossip by a 
historian’s knowledge of the past and by occasional pro- 
phetic glimpses of the future. The terms were caustic, 
fn, miliar often to the point of coarseness, the standpoint 
that of the ordinary bourgeois, made clear and cutting by a 
vivid personality. 

It is difficult to analyse conversation, but one' may note 
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his sldJful use of slightly malicious anecdote ; two examples 
may serve as illustrations. One evening in the lobbies of 
the National Assembly he heard a bitter Orleanist holding 
forth to a group of deputies on the theme that Thiers 
aspired to be dictator. “ My dear friend,” he answered, 
“one day Ki-ng Louis - Philippe wished me to enter a 
ministerial combination, that did not suit me ; I refused 
and he iasisted, saying, ' You want to make me believe 
that you don’t care for oflB.ce I was rather 'annoyed and 
said, ‘ Sire, whenever your Majesty has said that you only 
accepted the burden of a crown with regret, I have always 
believed you ^ 

On another occasion, when a Royalist deputy was 
grumbling at his complacency towards the Radicals, he 
said, “ "When I was young — a long time ago — I was a 
Voltairian ; one day I went with one of my friends to see 
an old cttr^, who was much attached to my family ; the 
venerable priest tried to catechise us and invited us to carry 
out our religious duties. ‘ What is the use ? ’ we answered, 
‘ we have not got faith.’ ‘ Go on doing your duties,’ was 
the reply, ‘ and faith will come in time.’ Well, the Radicals 
did not believe in the wisdom and power of moderation ; 
perhaps they stiH don’t, but they are practising it and 
doubtless they will end by believing.” * 

One can see in his speeches a fairly faithful mirror of 
his conversation ; he had long ago broken with that pomp 
of philosophic generalities, that seemed the essence of 
a great speech under the Restoration; he was always 
familiar, easy, lucid, seductive in style ; in the last period 
of his life he adopted the method of anecdotes — purged, 
naturally, of the sparkling indiscretion of his private talk. 
“ He proved his points by telling stories and by the way 
he told them. . . . People are so, fond of stories that they 
grant the good story-teller the conclusion he wishes to 

^ H. PesBord, Mw petits papiera, Series 2, p. 147. 

• Ibid. p. 278. 
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draw, as a kind of extra reward.”^ 

Great talkers are always suspected of being conceited ; 
in tbe case of Thiers we must distinguish political ambition 
from personal vanity. Of Ms ambition there can be no 
doubt ; Mme de Lieven said of him, “ He has the pride 
of Satan ” ; he said to Mme Adelaide, when they were 
standing before a picture of Turenne, “ That is what I 
ought to have been ; don’t smile ; I am serious In 
1840 Guizot ended a letter from the London embassy, “ On 
tMs question I await instructions from the Government 
“ Inatructio3as ! ” cried TMers, “ I would never have 
written that.” * 

As he grew older, he began to think Mmself infallible ; 
opposition irritated him more and more. He judged 
without mercy aU, who presumed to carry on the Govern- 
ment against his advice — Guizot, Louis Napoleon, Gam- 
betta. He often changed his views, but he was always 
certain that Ms policy of the moment was the only possible 
one. It was less a love of domination than a hatred of 
muddle — always Ms bugbear; he was the last person 
to suffer fools gladly, and he constantly under-rated Ms 
opponents. 

AU this may be pardoned and even admired in one, who 
felt he alone could save Ms country ; there was, however, 
another side to Ms egoism, wMch was less impressive ; he 
had a mama for knowing every subject better than anyone 
else ; “ Ms foible was omniscience ”. He was probably 
influenced by the example of Napoleon’s omnicompetent 
mind. A dictator, whose every word is law and who 
makes everyone else’s business Ms own, is bound by Ms 
position at least to appear to know everything ; in a con- 
stitutional statesman, often out of office, it has a touch of 
the ridiculous. 

The anecdotes about TMdrs’ onmiscienoe (or Ms claim 


^ E. Eagaeii, Fropoa UtUrawes, Senes 2, p. 334. 
• EedtiB, M, Thera, p. 262, 


a 
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to it) are endless. He said to Soult, “ During your famous 
siege of Genoa, it had two lines of defence “ But I was 
there,” answered the Marshal, “ and it only had one.” 
“ I assure you, Marshal, that it had two.” One day he 
said to Guizot, “ I never make mistakes ” ; he gave 
detailed lectures on Japanese porcelain to the lady, who 
painted his portrait ; ^ he asked Bertrand (secretary of the 
Academie des Sciences) for advice on a mathematical 
point and then contradicted him on that very point.® 
One day he said of McMahon, “ He is no more fit to be Presi- 
dent than I to be ” — there he hesitated and the courtly 
interviewer made the obvious comment, “ Ah, M. Thiers, 
you find it hard to think of anything you cannot do In 
1866, when he was crossing the Channel, he explained 
the principles of steering to the captain with details on 
the winds and the working of a ship ; Guizot, who was 
on board, said in his serious voice, “When is he 
going to climb the mast 1 ” ® It is no doubt absurd to 
pretend to know everything, but it is only fair to 
remember that he did know a good deal. “ Often”, 
r says Hector Pessard,* “ I have seen generals enter his 
study with a slight smile of disdain, and leave stupefied 
by the technical knowledge of this dvihan born to 
command.” * 

One side, then, of Thiers’ mind was made up of a 
certain restlessness and vivaoiousness, and his conversation 
was like a firework display — a splutter of irritation at 
the incompetence of others, and quick changes of interest 
in his own versatile mind. 

But, when one goes deeper, one find^ ,a luminous 
serenity of intelligence — the “dry light” of Matthew 
Arnold — , which contrasts with the mobility of his tem- 
perament ; as Berryer said of him, he was " mobile but 
sinoeiEe ”. There were two diSerent levels to his character 

>• D« Meaux, Souvenira, p 74. • Tame, C<mreap(mdmee, vol. id. p. 171. 

• Wpisp, p. 164. * M&s pMa pajiiera, Series 2, p 47. 
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— the one shrewd and crafty, scintillating with all the arts 
of the accomplished partisan; the other adorned with 
the gifts of an intelligent and disinterested statesman; 
with one side of his character he loved simplicity, 
lucidity of ideas, and efficiency in government ; with the 
other ho liked to weave a complicated web for the pircpose 
of disentangling it ; you never knew in which mood you 
might find him.^ 

This quality is essential to understanding his role as 
President of the Third Kepublic ; the statesman in him 
would have hked to be left alone as dictator with Napole- 
onic powers, but the pohtioian loved the play and puzzle 
of parliamentary intrigues and enjoyed the opportunities 
of public speaking, in which he knew that he was far superior 
to the Emperor ; he therefore preferred a dictatorship 
through the tribune — a strong government, not silent but 
talking endlessly — a regime of free speech in which the 
President did most of the spealcing ; his ideal constitution 
was one m which he was allowed to talk half the day in 
order to persuade people to let him do what he wanted 
during the other half. 

This luminous intelligence — always giving itself airs 
of philosophic detachment, which made those smile who 
knew the eager fighter attached to it — may be defined 
as common sense. 

His methods of administration lacked originality and a 
sense of the future ; his speeches were distinguished by 
insight rather than foresight ; he did not believe in the 
future of railways, which he called toys for children ; * 
he supported the old professional army and only accepted 

^ Jules Simon deiSned him veil as ha-ring '* an eTei-ohauging svnlace -with 
a depth of persistent seriouanesB ” {Qomemmeni de M, Thiers, ii. 243). 

‘ Thieis always began talking aboat returning to his “ dW studies ” at 
the precise moment he met -with a political disappointment. 

' demenoean says (Martet, p. 36) ; ” I detested Thiers fervently and the 
sentiment was quite mutual. But we agreed on one thing ; we could not 
bear railways.” 
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universal service very reluctantly. He was opposed to 
Free Trade, PubHo Education and tbe income tax ; ^ be 
foresaw neither the religious nor the social conflicts on the 
horizon. It was perhaps significant that his greatest 
services were rendered in 1871-3, when France had no 
future. But he possessed common sense to the point where 
it verges on brilliance. He may not always have had 
better arguments, but he always knew how to put them 
better than other people ; he made figures enthralling and 
commonplaces vivid ; his advice sounded so persuasive 
that it seemed folly to disagree with him ; he shared, with 
the first Napoleon, the faculty of making everyone else 
seem “ ideologues 

Up to a point, the French are delighted with common 
sense and, as long as the business man was needed, his 
position was unassailable. But from 1871 to* 1873, as 
security increased and men had leisure to renew the old 
disputes, he began to lose grip ; old hatreds and resent- 
ments got the upper hand ® and Thiers, vjho might have 
been the Richelieu of the old regime or the Glambetta of the 
new, was too independent to follow kings or mobs. His 
view of the future of France was modest and unexciting 
— only made plausible by his own interesting person- 
ality ; the parties rallied to catchwords he detested, “ the 
Christian Monarchy ” and “ the Athenian democracy ” ; 
his “ ravenic aux plus sages ” seemed like " safety first ”, 
and, when in 1877 the country, weary of 'excitement, 

^ Weiss wrote in Juno 1871 ; “ Praotioal men ttii-nlr T'i-m too ‘ routmier ‘ 
lot the present situation ; he cannot get to work in reorganising the army nor 
in the great reforms needed in Education, nor in the ' legislation des cultes ’ 
nox in Einanoe ” {lUoUs el mpresnons, p. 324). 

* Eaguet (2.0. 334) says with reference to his speaking : “ The great 
^power (d aU eloquence is to make people helieTe that the idea, which the 

orator has just put into their heads, is one which they have held from their 
cradles 

• In August 1871 he wrote to Glirardia : “ My policy in the midst of a 

country eaten up with absurd disoussions can only he one of union, and it is 
not popular : people love hating one another ” (Pessard, Mes peUts pesters. 
Series 1, p. 179). ’ 
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tuined to him. again, it was too late.^ 

In one sphere at least, he could not be accused of over- 
moderation ; no one could doubt the ardour of his patriot- 
ism. His accent when he spoke of “ le pays ” was unforget- 
table ; Jules Havre has left a moving description of how he 
pleaded with Bismarck at Versailles.® He was no enemy of 
Germany (he judged Bismajck more cahnly than most of 
his contemporaries), but he believed that its unification was 
a menace to' France ; he was no Clerical, but he believed 
that French prestige was bound up with the occupation 
of Eome ; in 1871 he knew how to maintain the dignity of 
France in days of humiliation ; he indulged in no idle blub- 
bering or threats of revenge ; he did not go round Europe 
on his knees begging for allies ; the honour of France was 
to be vindicated by keeping her word and paying her debts. 

Was he deficient in emotion 1 He certainly hated 
sentimentality ; he was true to his favourite mottos, 
“ Take everything seriously, but nothing tragically ; 
he hated Komanticism (he used to say “ Le romantisme, 
c’est la Commune ”), and one day Louis-PhUippe put him 
nezt to the Princess Clementine to cure her of a taste for 
Hugo ; he had little feeling of loyalty to Kings or causes. 
But he had a genius for friendship, which even the political 
diSerences of 1873 did not quite break, and he could move 
the Assembly to its depths when he spoke of France as 
" le noble bless6 ”. 

BQs attitude to Eehgion was ‘very characteristic; he 
entered pohtios at a time, when it was almost impossible for 
a Liberal to be religious ; during the Second Empire, the 
Marquis de CasteU^e relates how his mother, trying to 
convert Thiers, spoke Gospels as the “ most beautiful 

books that ever were V, I can stOl hear him 

1 Heme -wrote of him in 1840 1 ‘ only Buooeed indefinitely, it Ms 

hearers could be content to hear of n^S^ indefinitMy ; the day when 

some moTement of opinion should inm attention cxf IB^anoe to objects 
of another order, would he satisfy them t ** (B«cilns, p. 167). 

* See p. 109. 
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reply in his liUle, piping voice, “ I beg your pardon, 
Madame ; there is one even more beautiful — the Manual 
of Epictetus But later he described himseK as “ deeply 
spiritualist” for reasons delightfully characteristic. “I 
have proved mathematically and from the study of history 
the existence of the Supreme Being, and that by irrefut- 
able arguments.” * “ Are you a Protestant ? ” asked de 

Maroere. “ I am very much of a Cathoho ”, he answered. 
“ But are you a Catholic right through ? ” ' “ Ah, I see, 
perhaps you are right ; I am a passionate spiritualist ; I 
have proved mathematically and by History and G-eology 
that there is a Supreme Being.” ® He said in his will : “ 1 
hope to see my dear ones again, and in this consoling 
certainty, I move towards the end of my days in perfect 
submission to the Supreme Ruler of all things If he 
was personally a Heist ^ la Renan,® he was historian enough 
to know the importance of the Catholic Church for the 
people ; he spoke of Catholicism as a pure moral ancient 
creed . . . the work of God as some think, the work of 
men as others think, but, as aU admit, the profound work 
of a sublime reformer, interpreted during eighteen centuries 
by Councils, great assemblies of the wisest minds of every 
age”.® He believed profoundly that the position of 
France in Europe must be Catholic, and that Protestantism 
and Materialism were ahke pro-German ; his own personal 
convictions he never put more delightfully than in an 
answer to the Marquis of Belcastel, who pressed him about 
his relations to God, — “I am neither of the Court nor of 
the Opposition ”, 

^ Memoirs of OastsUme, p. 36. 

‘ Ktme iudam. Nos amiiis poUUqws avant V abandon de la revamdie, p. 396. 

3 De AssembUe nahonde, i. 296. * Eeclus, p. 264. 

’ like Benaa, be hated onti-ClerioBjism and all its propaganda ; he 'wrote 
to Fournier, Ambaseador at Borne : “ The supposed peLseoution of Galileo 
is a childish inveation ; the trial was abeurd, not orued ” (Letter of 16/9/72, 
Bonniols, Thiers aapouvoir, p. 246). 

‘ Gonsvlal et empire, t. iii. 1, zii, (quoted proo&s-verbal of the Commission 
of 1849, preface, p. 19). 
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THE PABIS-BOEDEAUX CONTROVERSY 

At midnight on Friday, the 27th of January, the Prussian 
bomhardment of Paris came to an end: the city was 
starved out. On the Saturday, Jules Favre, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, went to see Bismarck at Versailles in order 
to arrange the details of an Armistice ; owing to obstacles 
put in his way by the German military staff, it was not 
tin ten in the evening that he was able to send the following 
telegram to Gambetta, head of the Delegation at Bordeaux, 
who was organising the defence in the provinces : “ We 
are signing a treaty with Count Bismarck today : we have 
agreed upon an Armistice of twenty-one days ; an Assembly 
is convoked at Bordeaux for the 12th of February ; have 
the Armistice executed and convoke the electors for Feb. 8th: 
a member of the Government will start for Bordeaux 
« On Simday morning, at one o’clock, a full meeting of 
the Govenunent of National Defence was held at Paris. 
This Government, which had been struggling for four 
months against the Prussians without the walls and the 
growing anarchy within, had been formed on September 
4th, the day when, on receiving the news of Sedan, the 
Paris mob stormed the Coips L^gislatif, and so brought 
the Second Empire to an end. The Eepubhcan deputies 
(about thirty in number) intended to induce the Corps 
L6gislatif of the Empire to set up a Committee of Public 
Safety, but most of there supporters beheved that this legis- 
lative body had fallen with the regime, which had created 

^ Jnlei 9 Favre, OomememeTii di la difeme natimede, ii. 409. 
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it. The Epvolutionaries (led Blanqui, the apostle of a 
vague and pre-Marxian communism, the arch-conspirator, 
who had passed thirty-five years in prison) had sent two 
battalions of the National Guard to break down the 
defences of the Palais-Bourbon. In spite of Gambetta’s 
appeals, the mob refused to wait, for a Commission to 
report on a new Constitution, and dragged their deputies 
off to the H6tel-de-Ville. 

It was a critical moment : all the revolutionary leaders 
were present at the famous centre of insurrection. Blanqui 
himself and P6]ix Pyat were on the spot : Milli&ce was 
throwing out Hsts of the new Government from the windows 
on to the heads of the crowd. Worlnnen were running up 
the Red Plag. The deputies were taken unprepared. At 
this moment someone called out “ The deputies for Paris 
to be the Government ”, and the phrase instantly caught 
the popular imagination. “Had it not been for this 
fortunate idea ”, says Jules Simon, “ we should have had 
the Commune, perhaps that very day, and the Prussians 
would have been in Paris within a week.” ^ 

General Trochu was the President and Minister for 
War : he had served in the Crimean War, and in 1867 had 
written a book called The French Army, in which he 
eulogised the young soldiers and attacked the Imperialist 
legend of the Old Guard and the corps d’ elite. In September 
1871 anyone, who had criticised the Army of the Empire, 
seemed a god-send. His own personal position was not 
too easy. He had promised to defend Paris, if the ilmperor 
would return to the capital. As his advice had been 
disregarded, he had intended to resign, but he had sworn 
to the Empress that he would die for her, “ as a Breton, 
a Cathoho® and a soldier”. When the Corps L6gislatif 

^ Jules Simon, Soimmra dai 4 aepimhre, p. 414. 

* He was the only important representative of the Right in the Govern- 
ment : before he took his seat at the head of the ooimoil table, he said, “ You 
are all resolute defenders of Religion, Property, and the Family, 1 hope ” 
[Sommira dat 4 aeftmire, p. 433). i ' 
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was invaded by tbe mob, General Lebreton (one of the 
officers of the Chamber) appealed to him to rally the 
soldiers, who were refusing to defend the deputies. After 
some hesitation he accepted, but on his way met Jules 
Pavre, who was going to the H6tel-de-Ville and who called 
out to him, There is no longer any Government His 
immense popularity with the crowd and the Army and his 
remarkable gift of eloquence ^ made him indispensable as 
head of the new Government, But the defence of Paris 
was a hopeless business : he was too good a soldier not to 
see it,* but he was too good an orator to admit it ; and he 
must be held partly responsible for the greatest fault of 
the National Defence Government — an official optimism, 
which withheld the truth from tho people. The bewildered 
incredulity, with which the surrender was received, did 
much to produce that state of irritation, which led ulti- 
mately to the Commune. / 

Jules Favre was the Minister for Foreign Affairs : he 
was one of the great Eepublican orators, both at the Bar 
and at the tribune. Pleading before the Chamber of Peers 
in 1834, he began, “ I am a republican ”, He defended 
Orsini after his attempt to murder the Emperor. In the 
Corps Legislatif he was the leader of the little Eepublican 
band. He was a sincere man and a real patriot, with a 
grave face, sweet and dignified, but he was too sensitive 
for the burden now placed upon him. When decision 
was required, he too often burst into tears or coined un- 
fortunate phrases, which cannot be lived down, such as 
the declaration that France would never surrender an 
inch of her soil or a stone of her fortresses. When 
after the war he addressed the National Assembly for 
the first time, " there was a general murmur pf respectful 

^ It was said of liim under the Empire, “ He speahs too well ; don’t trust 
Tii-m ” (Bosq, L'Aaaemhlie ruiUonale, p. 82). 

* In his speech at the National Assembly (13/6/71) he called the siege “ a 
heroic folly necessary in order to give time to the Powers to interrene ” 
lAmales da I’aasend^ mtionale, t. 3, p. 370). 
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surprise, so worn and aged had he grovra 

Jules Ferry was Maire of Paris : he was also a member 
of the Bar. He had leaped into fame by the title rather 
than the contents of his first pamphlet : Haussmann was 
Prdfet of the Seine and was carryiug out the transformation 
of Paris into its modem appearance in a manner, which 
his opponents described as wasteful. Ferry’s pamphlet 
was called Les Gametes fantastiques de M. Haussmann, a 
brilliant parody of the name of Offenbach’s famous opera.* 
He was probably the strongest member of the Government. 
The Prince Napoleon once said : “ Au fond Gambetta is a 
good fcUow who only wants peace and quiet. He is a 
good-natured hon. Ferry is quite different : he is as cold 
as a surgeon.” ® It was he who saved his colleagues on 
October 31st, when they had been shut iip in the H6tel-de- 
Vihe by the Blanquists. “ A subterranean passage was 
discovered”, says Simon, “leading from a neighbouring 
barracks to the place of our confinement. Ferry ventured 
into it first, and appeared like a destroying angel saying to 
the revolutionaries ; ‘You* can go home : I do not wish 
blood to be spiUed, but do not suppose that you will be 
free to do what you hke, when you have left this place. 
If you make any further trouble, you are done for.’ ” * His 
personal appearance was not attractive. Bis nose was 
Jewish, and his mutton-chop whiskers were famous. He 
was not hked by his own party, and his opponents said 
he could not accuse without condemning, nor attack 
without hating. He seemed a complete contrast to Jules 
Simon, the supple and courteous Minister of Education. 
It was fi-tting that, ten years later, in the great struggle 
over Catholic Education, the first should be on the side of 
intol&cance and the second should speak for Hberty. 

1 E. King, French Pditioal Leaden, p. 237. 

* ToUea of Hoffmann, It is said the title was suggested to him by the editor 
of the Tenvps, 

’ Lano, Apria Vempvre, p. 195. 

* Simon, Sow de majawmSc, p. 142. 
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Jules Simon was so captivating in his speech, and so 
unctuous in his manner that the Bishop of Orleans used to 
say, “ He wiU be a Cardinal before me He was a philo- 
sopher, a pupil of Victor Cousin and a lecturer at the 
Sorbonne. After the cowp d’itat of 1 851 he publicly attacked 
Louis Napoleon and was suspended. His melancholy look 
and student’s stoop hardly prepared one for the subtlety 
and energy of his speeches {“ the steel blade in the velvet 
sheath ”). He was a Deist, hostile, though always polite, 
to Catholicism. He was what we should call an academic 
liberal. “ Bring me liberty in any form ”, he said to a 
Bonapartist, " and I am ready to serve you.” At the 
National Defence Grovemment he sat aloof and dis- 
tant, never taking a line of his own and conciliatory to 
all points of view ; his colleagues said, “ He has the 
nature of a priest : he only wants the tonsure But 
a great store of energy lay under his air of indifferent 
serenity. 

The wittiest member of the Government was Ernest 
Picard, the Minister of Finance, and he was probably the 
wisest. He said to his colleagues, “ You will only have a 
comic-opera siege”, and he proposed negotiation when 
Paris was blockaded.* He had also been a member of the 
parliamentary opposition under the Empire. With his 
open face, his long hair, sticking up like a note of interroga- 
tion, and his mahcious eye, stout, pleasant-featured and 
hale, he talked away with sparkling epigrams and exquisite 
irony. He had little respect for democratic formulae ; he 
openly believed in strong government and said, “ As we 
cannot suppress Universal Suffrage, and as it is hard to 
mutilate it, we must ' filch it ’ ”,® In the Corps L4gislatlf 
he had been leader of the Gauche Ouverte (that is the liberal 
section of the Left), and in the Government he represented 
liberal tendencies against the exclusivism of Gambetta, 

Gonoourts, Journal, t. 6, p. 64. ' Weiss, p. 330. 

• Taine Letters, iii. 226, The verb xised is “ esoamoter ”. 
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who said, “ We can only govern with parties At the 
first meeting of Ministers he claimed the Interior for him- 
self, as signifying the policy of a truly national Government 
resolved “ to use all the forces of the country When 
Gambetta was chosen by 6 votes to 4, he roso and handed in 
his resignation, but he was persuaded to accept the Ministry 
of Finance.^ He protested against Gambetta’s partisan 
appointments, and he demanded the election of a Con- • 
stituent Assembly. 

Arago and Garnier-Pag^ had both served the Second 
Repubhe of 1848. Emmanuel Arago had been General 
Commissary for the Rhine Department. He spoke with 
real power in his thunderous voice, but he was jovial, and 
fond of bon mots ; afterwards, he proved one of the most 
popular members of the National Assembly. Gamier- 
Pages had been Minister of Finance in ’48. He was good- 
tempered and moderate, but somewhat vain. An observer 
of the ’48 Assembly described him as “ tall, thin and some- 
what sickly looking, presumptuous and shallow, yet not 
morose or unkind 

Four members of the National Defence Government had 
been sent to Tours to organise the defence of the provinces, 
while Paris was besieged, and they had now moved to 
Bordeaux. Two of them, representing the Left and the 
Right, were poHtioal nonentities. Glais-Bizoiu (one of the 
old opponents of the Empire) was a figure of fun with his 
bald head and his mean face, his eyes like gimlets and his 
'Small cheek-bones showing through a forest of short hair, ■ 
which covered his cheeks and chin.® Admiral Fourichon 
was in command of the North Sea fleet ; he represented the 

^ Reolus, Picard, pp, 209-11. ‘ Goikiaii, OonMuent ABBtmbly, p. 40. 

• Sumon, jSotV ie ma jrmnk, p. 336. See Hector Pessard, i, 163-60, for 
a d^ciotiB stoiy — too long to reproduce here — of iow h© 'wrote an “ ad- 
vanced ” drajma, which had been rejected by the Imperial censor and was 
therefore hailed at Qene'va as a work of genius : it was performed there before 
a great gatherii^ of Republicans and, after it had proved insupportable 
rubbish, the personal courtesy and political views of the Swiss had a hard 
, sbrug^e -with their aesthetio judgment. , 
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Rightj but was not a person of much force at tbe council 
table. Crdmieux, tbe Minister of Justice (be bad beld 
tbe same post in tbe ’48 Government), “ was not only a 
French revolutionary, but a revolution in history. He 
was tbe arrival of tbe Jew. When twenty-four years 
old be changed his name from Isaao-Moses to Isaac- 
Adolpbe. He founded the “Alliance Israelite universeUe ”. 
His appearance was unprepossessing — flat nose, smaU 
eyes, pale hair and short legs — but bis voice was attractive, 
bis nature generous and bis repartees vigorous. Once, 
when be was speaking in Court, tbe President said, “ Tbe 
Court secs with regret that -you are not keeping to the 
point ”, He answered, “ I beg tbe Court to continue their 
regrets for five minutes longer”.^ As Minister of tbe 
National Defence Government, be distinguished himself by 
two acts — giving tbe vote to tbe Jews in Algeria, which 
caused much discontent among tbe Arabs,® and dismissing 
fourteen magistrates for having taken part in tbe “ mixed 
Commissions ” (civil and military) under tbe Empire. 

But tbe bfe and soul of tbe Delegated Government in 
tbe provinces (whether at Tours or Bordeaux) was Leon 
Gambetta. He did not belong to tbe old Repubboan 
famibes ; be was only thirty-two years old, and his father 
was an Itaban grocer from tbe South of France. He bad 
rushed into fame as tbe result of his diatribe against tbe 
Empire in tbe Baudin trial,® and in tbe last Corps L4gis- 
latif be bad been one of tbe most ardent opponents of 
Olbvier’s “ Liberal Empire 

As Ministei of tbe Interior in tbe National Defence 
Government be bad stood for a severely Repubbcan pobcy j 

WeisB, pp. 13-18, and Portraita de Kd-hm, p. 24. 

* In the debate on this subjeot before the AB 8 eiubl 7 (2116/14), in spite of 
the feeling excited, Ccimieux k^pt the members in roars of laughter. His 
theory was that the Jews mi^t not change their nationality, u^ess “ God 
decreed that the change should he imposed on them ”. “ Therefore, gentle- 
men, I imposed it on them.” (General laughter. De Bastard: “ You oon- 
seorated yoursdf as the Btemal lather I ”} 

* See below, p. 461 
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lie was not interested in attempts to conciliate old Orleanist 
allies or repentant Bonapartists. He was interested in 
trying to liold together the advanced and moderate mem- 
bers in the Eepublican party — an art in which be showed 
a skill worthy o£ a future leader. One of his first acts had 
been to replace aU the Maires of Paris and 29 out of 30 
Prefets by tried Repubheans. He sent Challemel-Lacour 
to Lyons, where the Commune had broken out and where he 
succeeded in restoring order, while winking at the Red 
Plag on the H6tel-de-Ville, as the “historic standard of 
the city At Marseilles Esquiros expelled the Jesuits ; 
Gambetta altered the word “ expelled ” to “ dissolved ” 
and replaced him by Gent. He allowed the Pr4fets to 
recognise the newly elected municipal councils or not, as 
they wished. He opposed the idea of immediate elections 
for a Constituent Assembly and, when the Delegation 
attempted to hold them, he was sent to Tours in order to 
bring them to heel, leaving Paris in a balloon. 

Once out of Paris, his policy diverged more and more 
from that of his more moderate colleagues. He took over 
all the mihtary direction into his own hands with an energy 
and patriotism, that nobody denied, though its wisdom has 
been a matter of controversy. He refused to consent to a 
General Election, unless there was a preliminary ^pwa- 
tion (weeding-out) of functionaries, and all persons, who 
had stood as official candidates under the Empire, were dis- 
qualified, and on December 26th he dissolved' all the 
General Coimcils of the Departments as being too Royalist. 
Even BO correct a Repubhoan as Jules Gr4vy prot^ested 
against his action, and three Prefets sent in their resigna- 
tions.’- 

It was the part of the Government, which remained at 
Paris, that met on the Sunday’ after the Armistice : the 
directors of the railways were sent for in order to make 
urgent arrangements oonceming food supplies, after which 

^ De Roux, Origiiiea di la 3* JUpvhUgue, pp. 76-82. 
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tlie Ministers, thougli worn out witli fatigue and anxiety, 
drew up a decree regulating tlie elections for tlie coining 
National Assembly, to whicii was to be referred tlie 
momentous question of Peace or War. It was to meet at 
Bordeaux on February 12tb : for tbe elections tbe law of 
tbe Second Republic (March 16th, 1849) was to be in 
force. This meant universal suffrage : the voters were to 
be convoked in their cantons, and included all males of 
twenty-one years : the candidates had to be at least 
twenty-five years old, and were to be elected by “ scrutin 
de liste ” («.e. one electoral list of candidates for each 
Department) ; the only electoral disqualification was a 
judicial sentence of degradation or incapacity. The army 
were to take part, and pubhc functionaries were eligible, 
except that a Pr^fet might not be chosen in his own 
Department. The total number of deputies was fixed at 
768 (including six representatives for Algeria and nine 
fox the colonies) ; thus in a country, large areas of which 
were occupied by the enemy, a considerable section of 
its population prisoners in Germany, its administration 
in chaos, its railways disorganised, its postal and tele- 
graphic services disordered, it was .proposed to elect an 
Assembly in eleven days; Bismarck, when he heard 
the clauses of the Armistice read, exclaimed “ It is im- 
possible ! ” ^ 

If the only obstacles had been material ones ! But 
more serious difficulties swam before the eyes of the tired 
Ministers on that Sunday morning. How would Gam\)etta 
take the news at Bordeaux 1 He had worked miracles in 
the South ; he was in the midst of organising a new army 
to prolong the desperate resistance, which in his view the 
honour of France imperiously demanded. What reception 
would he give to a telegram informing him that the Paris 
Government, on its own initiative, and without consulting 
tbe rest of France, had suspended the conflict ? And 
. 1 Simon, Q<mi. it M. Thiers, i. 3. 


D 
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very polite, that business had not been so bad, and that 
she had nothing to complain of. 

They took refuge in the fields and spent an hour 
■wondering if the capricious Chancellor had some new trick 
in store and whether they ought to return to Paris. At 
last, after another half-hour, the safe-conduct (which 
Bismarck had forgotten the day before) actually arrived, 
and at five in the evening they reached Orleans. After 
dinner Simon asked the hotel-keeper to get a carriage 
ready, as they were going ofE. “ Going off ! ” he exclaimed ; 
“ lea'ving Orleans 1 but you won’t be able to pass. There 
are no trains and the bridge is mined.” They patiently 
explained that it was precisely for that reason they had 
ordered a carriage ; as they left the city, the Prussian 
Royal Guards crossed their bayonets and Simon had to 
lean out of the window in the pitch dark, while military 
lanterns were flashed on his papers. 

At Vierzon they left the Germans behind, and at half- 
past twelve the train steamed into Bordeaux. On the 
platform they met several friends, who shook them by 
the hand, saying excitedly, “Well, you know what is 
happening here ”. “I know nothing,” Simon answered. 
“ I have been shut up in a railway carriage for more than 
twenty-six hours.” “ There are placards up on the walls 
against you ; we hope you are going to act at once.” But 
the Minister of Public Instruction was the last person to 
be rushed into precipitate decisions ; after all (he reminded 
them) Gambetta might have been 'wrongly informed or 
carried away by unreflecting patriotism. 

As they walked through the streets, however, it was 
hard for hipn not to feel anxious ; the walls were covered 
with copies of a proclamation, which began : “ Whereas it 
is just that aU the accomplices of the regime, which began 
with the crime of December the 2nd and ended with the 
capitulation of Sedan, lea'ving to France a legacy of ruin 
and invasion, should, for the present, be punished by the 
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same political disqualification, whioli has befallen the 
detestable r4gime, of which they were the culpable instru- 
ments ; Whereas it is a necessary punishment for the 
responsibility they have incurred by consciously aiding and 
abetting the ex-Emperor in the accomplishment of the 
various acts of government that have placed the country 
in danger The decree, that followed, excluded from the 
new Assembly all Ministers, senators, councillors of state 
and Prefets, who had held office between 1851 and 1870, and 
all, who had accepted an official candidature at elections 
from the Imperial Government.^ 

This Bordeaux decree was dated Tuesday January 31st ; 
Gambetta had received the telegram aimouncing the 
Armistice on Sunday morning and had notified it to the 
generals, Pr4fets and sous-Pr4fets. He had then waited a 
whole day, and, no member from Paris having arrived, lost 
patience and sent a wire to Eavre asking for more details ; 
he received a reply from Bismarck : “ The Armistice will 
last till February 19th ; hostilities are continuing before 
Belfort and in Doubs, Jura and the C6te d’Or, tUl an 
agreement is reached 

This message “exasperated”® Gambetta. Not only 
had the Paris Government signed a capitulation on their 
own, paralysing the rest of France, but they had not even 
taken the trouble to include the armies still fighting in 
the East *, which had thus fallen into the Chancellor’s trap. 

1 Simon, Qowo. de M. TMera, i. 10, 11. 

‘ S'avxe, Oow). de la difense nationede, iil. 16. 

> Gambotta’s o-vm phrase before the CommisBion of Bnqtiiry. 

* See Eteyoinet (Swvemra, p. 238) : " By an anomaly -withont precedent 
in the history of 'war, the Paris Gbyenunent had tahen upon themselves to 
trace the hne of demarcation of our forces, though it knew nothing about 
their positions and sometimes not even of their existence (as in the case 
of the Army of Garibaldi and the recently formed Army Corps of Pouroet). 
They had to refer to the maps of the Prussian staS, that is to say to sign -intih 
their eyes shut ; but, what is more serious, they aooepted this exclusion of 
the army of the East from the Armistioe and never told us. . . . We ordered 
our troops to stop fighting, and the Prussian Goveonunent never warned us 
that their own forces were oontinuing to march.’’ General Olinohant sent a 
message to the Gbtman General, Manteufiel, who refused to recognise that 
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There were not wanting those, who counselled Gambetta 
to denounce the Armistice, refuse to convoke the Assembly, 
and declare himself dictator. But he shrank from civil war 
and contented himself with promulgating the ineligibility 
decree ; he followed it up on February 1st by a fierce 
proclamation. 

After a noble tribute to the resistance of the besieged 
capital, he went on : “ Something awaited us, more menac- 
ing, more heart-breaking than the fall of Paris. An 
Annistice has been signed without our being warned or 
consulted. We have only lately learned of the criminal 
carelessness of its provisions. It delivers to the Prussians 
Departments occupied by our soldiers, and compels us to 
remain inactive for three weeks and to convoke a National 
Assembly, when the country is in such a terrible situation. 

. . . Delegates of the Paris Government, we are ready to 
obey ... in order to prove to the world ... by our 
example that Democracy is not only the greatest of all 
parties but also the most conscientious of Governments. 
But no one has ‘come from Paris and we must act. . . . 
Prussia counts on the Armistice to weaken, discourage and 
dissolve our amaies ; Prussia expects that ah Assembly, 
called after a series of defeats and the terrible fall of Paris, 
wiU necessarily be in a state of panic and ready to accept 
a shameful peace. . . . Let us make use of the Armistice 
as a school of instruction for our young troops ... in 
place of the reactionary assembly of cowards, for which 
the enemy wishes, let us mstaU an Assembly, that is truly 
national and republican, desiring peace, if honour is assured 

tibs Azmistice extended beyond the arnues of Paris and the North : aiter some 
vanguard aotions, the Prenoh troops were obliged to oross the Swiss frontier ; 
Garibal!di’'B Army was placed in the same position at Montrohan, but here the 
Germans did not attack. J. Favze, questloued before the Oommissian of 
Enquiry {Amakt, t. 23, pp. 320-22), answered (1) that Bismarck conveyed 
to him the impression lhat the Axmistioe was general, and (2) that he was 
not present, when the demaroation of zones took place. “ It was carried out 
by two staS-offleers, M de Veldan and his seoietaiy in the presence of Sfoltke : 
1 had absolutely nothing to do Trith. it.” 
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. . . but capable of willing war also, ready for anything 
ratber than to lend a hand in the destruction of France.” 
Then followed a fiery appeal to the patriotism of all parties 
in Gambetta’s finest style : “ Let us not betray our 
history ; let us not surrender our country to the hands 
of barbarians. Who will sign such a peace ? Not you, 
Legitimists, who are fighting so bravely ‘tmder the flag of 
the RepubHo to defend the soil of the old kingdom of 
France. Nor you, sons of the bourgeois of 1789, whose 
great work was to seal the indissoluble pact of union 
between the old provinces. Not you, workers of the 
towns, whose intelligence and generous patriotism have 
always looked on France in her strength and unity as the 
leader of modern nations. Not you, labourers and pro- 
prietors of the country districts, who have never spared 
your blood iu defence of the Republic, to which you owe 
your possession of the soil and your title of citizen.” ^ 

This proclamation and the decree on ineligibility were 
sent out to all the Prdfets ; they did not meet with universal 
acceptance. AchUle Delorme, Pr6fet of Calvados, replied : 
“ Your proclamation is very fine, but I cannot accept that 
part which refers to the Arnaistice. It is a public accusa- 
tion against the Paris Government, and is inevitably an 
appeal to civil war.” Gambetta wired back (February 1st, 
7 p.M.) : “ Hand over your powers to yom general secretary, 
and order him to publish the proclamation. This is a 
formal order to you both.” ® Oth^er Prdfets objected to its 
moderation. The Prefet of Bouches-du-Rh6ne, Gent, de- 
clared he could not accept the elections, and telegraphed 
to Gambetta, ” On, on, my great friend ; an efiort worthy 
of you . . . only dictatorship can save France ”. It was 
not tin February 3rd that he consented to obey.® 

^ Zevoit, Histoire de la 3‘ Bdpv/bUgue, pp. 143-4. 

' Povie, Gom. de la difenae natimait, iu. 33-34. 

* Simon, Omv. da M. TUers, i. 38 : telegrams oi January 27th and 30th 
(“ £nqu8te aux lea aotes du Gouvemement de la d^ense nationaJe ”, Annalw da 
raaaemblde natiomle, t. 20, pp, 667, 669). 
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The city of Bordeatix, as Simon left the station, seemed 
to him “ full of alarm and resentment bands of street 
urchins were calling out “ No elections I Guerre k I’ou- 
trance ! ” His friends assailed him with questions : “ What 
are you going to do V’ “I have only just left the 
train ”, replied the unruffled philosopher. “ Let me con- 
sider the situation and see Gambetta. Keep calm ; I 
shall do my duty, but no one, I suppose, will bear me a 
grudge, if I wish to avoid civil war, wMch would be a 
great evil.” ® 

M. Zevort, Eector of the Academy, had offered to put 
up the Minister of Public Instruction ; from his house 
Jules Simon sent for Pourcand, Maire of Bordeaux, in- 
formed liim of his mission, and enquired as to the state of 
the city. Fourcand rephed that personally he was opposed 
to Gambetta’s decree, but the majority of the municipal' 
council and the larger part of the National Guard and 
of the population were enthusiastically on his side. That 
being so, he could only maintain a position of complete 
neutrality.® 

Simon then proceeded to the Prefecture ; he has him- 
self described the scene : “ The quiet, cultured, good- 
natured town had become at once a political capital, a 
gigantic Stock Exchange, and the Headquarters of an 
Axmj Corps ; the Place des Quinquonces was completely 
hidden by long rows of cannon,” At the Prefecture itsejf, 
the hall of the ConseU-General and the Pr^fet’s own cabinet 
were thronged with journalists and reporters. Gambetta 
himself, if he needed a little quiet, had to retire behind a 
screen. “He addressed crowds from his, balcony, deputa- 

^ Simon, op. at, p. 6. ’ 8oir de majowmie, p, 364, 

• EuquSte (t. 23, p. 446. Simon’s evidenoe) : “ Eonroand declared that 
there -were at Bordeaicc two quarters of the oily hostile to the Gouvemement 
of Paris, that he oould not carry out my order. ... I could only defeat 
Gamhetta hy oivil war.” On the other hand, Pouroand (t. 24, p. 170) repre- 
senta himself as saying, “You can count on mo. I do not accept the mntilation 
of tiniyersal SnSrage.” > 
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tions from the top of the staircase, and private persons 
behind the door. The great staircase itself was like that 
of a railway station, when the train is just starting. 
Ministers and generals forced their way through by free use 
of the elbow. The crowd was brightened by the great 
variety of uniforms. Even the civil functionaries had let 
themselves go, and a director of telegraphs had as many 
feathers to his cap as a general and as many stripes on his 
arm.” ^ 

Pushing his way through this motley throng, Simon 
reached the private study of Cr^mieux, where he found 
the Delegation waiting for him ; Gambetta had ordered 
Freycinet * to draw up a report on the military situation, 
and it was at once read to the meeting ; it was stated that 
160,000 men, ready to enter upon a campaign, had been 
annihilated by the action of the Paris Government; 
why had they not consulted Bordeaux before drawing 
up the terms ? Simon repHed that he had not nego- 
tiated the Armistice himself, and that he knew nothing 
of the detail of the negotiations. Freycinet asked, 
“ Why, at least, did you not let us know ? ” To this 
Simon replied that he had not been informed of the 
terms of Favre’s original telegram. Here Gambetta 
broke in; he said that he was astonished and indig- 
nant that in affairs of such importance the entire 
Government at Paris and Bordeaux had not acted 
together. 

At this point the discussion became violent ; protests 
and criticisms were poured upon Simon’s devoted head. 
He remained perfectly cabn and “let himself be in- 
sulted ” (as Glais-Bizoin described it afterwards) ; ® he 
was not there (he said) to discuss regrettable events of the 

^ Simon, Cfom. lie M, Thiers, i. 48. 

• I'reyoiiiet, Souvenirs, p. 246. 

* In a pamplQfit called Five Mmdhs o/ JHetatorsh^ ; Jules Simon in iqJymg 
aocepted the phrase, “ Charged as he was mth intetests of anoh importance, 
he hetd no right to Uiinlr of himaelf ” (Gow>, de M, Thiers, 1. 12). 
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past ; lie was there to remind them of the problems of the 
future. The electoral question was the question of the 
moment, and on this the Paris Government would never 
give way. “ After we have so often reproached the Empire 
with its ofB.cial candidates, are we going to apply the same 
system so audaciously and on so wide a scale ? When we 
’ have the chance of founding the Republic on the will of the 
nation, are wo going to found it on the decree of four men ? ” 
What was the danger of letting Bonapartists stand at the 
coining elections 1 “A handful of Imperialists reduced to 
a tiny minority in the Chamber would be far less formidable 
than a party exiled from public life, which should be able 
to appeal to our own principles against us.” Finally he 
warned those, who were demanding a continuation of the 
war : “ Do you want to turn France into a Poland or into 
a wilderness V’ ^ But he made little impression on his 
colleagues. Some of them (especially Admiral Fourichon) 
appeared to agree with his points, but they were com- 
pletely dominated by the personality of Gambetta, and 
Gambetta refused to give way an inch ; he was in a state 
of exasperated patriotism and ready for a quarrel with 
Paris ; he also seems to have dreaded the influence, which 
the Bonapartists stiU exercised in the country districts, 
and he could not get it out of his head that Bismarck, who 
he knew had tried to get Favre to convene the Corps 
L4gislatif of the Empire and whom he suspected of having 
offered to treat with Napoleon III, was hoping to use the 
Bojuapartist vote to secure a shameful peace. But Frey- 
cinet, who knew him well, has left it on record that in Ms 
view Gambetta’s insistence on the inehgibilLty decree was 
not the result of Ms own personal opmion ” ; Ms open 
and large-hearted tolerance of aU parties, when it was a 
question of serving France, contrasted strangely with tMs 
mass-proscription. All he would say, when pressed, was 
that “ it was nbt right that the men, who had ruined France, 
^ Gom. Jtf, Thiers, i. 14-16, 
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should pronounce on her destinies 

At half-past four the municipal council were admitted, 
and a stormy debate ensued. Jules Simon was so con- 
stantly interrupted that he exclaimed, “ But I am a 
deputy of Bordeaux ! I am in my own constituency. I 
cannot understand why you and you ” (naming several 
members of the Council) “ interrupt every word I say, when 
I am explaining to you the intentions of the Grovernment.” 
Gambetta was very violent ; referring to the Bonapartists 
he said, “ We must finish with them, once and for aU 
The municipal councillors declared that the elections at 
Bordeaux would take place in accordance with Gambetta’s 
decree. Simon said, “ You are entering upon a conflict with 
the Government They answered, “We know of no Gov- 
ernment except the one here ; we should see you enter it 
with pleasure. We have obeyed it for four months, and we 
shall continue to obey the decrees it passes by a majority.” 

The meeting broke up in disorder ; Gambetta, as he de- 
scended the great staircase, called out “ You are not Repub- 
licans I ” while Glais-Bizom foEowed trying to calm him.* 

Simon took the opportunity of a private talk with 
his colleagues; Glais-Bizoin approved of the ineEgibiUty 
decree; Fourichon disapproved of it, but felt himself 
unable to desert Gambetta; “You are right, my dear 
Simon,” he said, “ a thousand times right ; you know that 
I am with you from the bottom of my heart”. “ Yes, 
Admiral, I know ; what troubles me is that you wiE not 
say so.” “ I am your friend ; I hope you do not doubt 
it.” “ Yes, an old friend.” “ But, even if I voted wfi^ 
you, we should not have a majorily ; for Gr6mieux and 

^ I^eyoinet, Souvmira, p. 248. Aatoine Glaveaii says {Souvemrs, p. 3) : 
“ pQ^ed OB by Biaao, tlie most daring ot bis friends and the most Jacobin of 
men, Gambetta bad sworn to stop ibe elections, wbiob would put an end to bis 
diotatoisbip ”. TTip subsequent eonduot shows that the charge is unfair, but 
the refereuoe to Bane’s influence may well be true. 

•• Simon, Oom. de M. Thiera, i. 18; Enqufite .(Aimoles, t. 2B, p. 218: 
^ridenoe de Silvy). 
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Glais-Bizoin will never abandon Gambettaj be bas so many 
supporters here.” “ Then it is an impasse.” “ No, 
patience ; some favourable incident may happen.” 

On bis return to tbe Eector’s bouse, Simon bad to make 
up bis mind wbat to do. There were not lacking people to 
advise him ; Thiers was at tbe H6tel de Prance, surrounded 
by Boyabsts and Conservatives, who were far from averse 
to a conflict with Gambetta, and who bad persuaded him 
be was in personal danger so that be bad turned bis apart- 
ment into a fortress and was continually guarded by 
a gigantic attendant called Sablot d’Emborguez. Thiers 
strongly advised Simon to pubbsb tbe decree, which con- 
ferred full powers upon him. “ You have no time to 
waste ; take Gambetta’s place as Minister of tbe Interior. 
You win have at least one legion of tbe National Guard 
on your side ; tbe rest may be neutral. You must sound 
General Billot’s army ; make any use of me you like ; if 
my name or presence is necessary, I am ready.” He was 
very violent against Gambetta and very ready to dramatise 
tbe situation, reiterating, “ He will have you arrested ”. 

Simon shrugged bis shoulders : “ It is a trap to 
force my band ; a rumour set going by those, who want 
an open conflict. I know Gambetta ; be is incapable 
of such an action,^ and for the same reasons, that stop 

1 The account in Soir de ma j(mm4e, drawn up by Simon’s son, who was 
with him, is a little too onxioiis to xq>re5Bnt his father as wrapped in Olympian 
calm far above all fear and resentment. Thtis “ he was far from feding any 
personal animosity against Gambetta. Did he not remember the long hours 
of intimacy imder the Empire in the HtGe room of the place de la Maddeine 1 ” 
(p. 365). Simcn, in hm own evidence before the CommisBion {Armodes, t. 28, 
p. 4A4:), is more human ; he says he had voted against Gambetta’s appoint- 
ment as Mmister of the Interior ; and that they had had a difierenoe of 
opinion abont the personnel of the University ; he states that “ onx personal 
relations have oeased”. They drifted finally towards the Bight and Left 
wings of the Bepublioan parties. Gambetta’s friends wero slow to forgive ; 
Edmond Adam (a hot Gamhettist) wrote to his wife on Eebruary 17th, 1871 : 
“ Jules Simon is detestable ; he pretends (so Dudero tells me) that on his 
arrival at Bordeaux, Gambetta ooncealed himself from fear ” (Mine Adam, 
Mes angoisses, p. 26). Gambetta hod his revenge, when he turned out Simon’s 
Ministty in May 1877, 
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me Trom using tlie army.” ^ 

As to Thiers’ advice, lie regarded it as impracticable. 
Was it likely that tbe Delegation would allow him to pub- 
lisb his decree in tbe streets side by side witb tbeixs, and 
bow could be get into communication witb tbe rest of 
France ? “ I am a kind of prisoner bere ; I can’t corre- 
spond with tbe Pr4fets, wbo obey Gambetta : as for tbe 
telegraph, it is in bis bands ; I can’t communicate witb tbe 
Paris Government, for Stenackers, tbe Director of Posts, 
refuses to let tbe pigeons go without an order from 
Gambetta.” Even tbe post could not be trusted; ho 
bad already sent olBE some letters, and none of them bad 
arrived. 

Also, be was determined at all costs to avoid civil war, 
unless it became inevitable. “ People say to me, ‘ What 
are you waiting for ? Tbe Army follow you.’ They 
do not sbrinl?: from a battle in the streets. Ab 1 it is easy 
to pass for a strong man by using force, but at what a 
price ! I will never yield to reactionary pressure, inspired 
by pobtical motives.” ® What then was to be done ? Tbe 
best plan would be to send for some of bis Paris colleagues. 
Three members of tbe Paris Government could be at 
Bordeaux by nine in tbe morning of February 6tb, and 
would give him tbe majority; be bebeved that, when 
matters got to that point, the Delegation would submit. 
Thiers agreed witb this, and Cocbery was sent ofi immedi- 
ately to tbe capital. 

On Thiers’ advice Simon bad letters sent off to per- 
sonal friends in tbe provinces ; they were addressed in 
various bands so that tbe post should not recc^nise bis 
writing, and sent to private persons (such as bankers and 
professors) so as not to arouse suspicion.* 

On February 2nd Simon interviewed tbe representatives 

‘ Simoa, Soir de mo joumde, pp. 367, 370, 371, 372 ; Cfom, de M. Thiers, 
i. 22. * Soir de.ma jourrUe, pp. 367, 368. 

’ Simon, Qom, de M. Thiers, i. 24. 
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of tte Press, who asked if he had with him a decree invest- 
ing him with full powers ; he read it to them and reports 
were published in the evening papers. At the Delegation, 
Gambetta and Cr^mioux attacked him violently, and the 
offending papers were seized.^ 

Simon also approached the generals and magistrates. 
One general, who had promised support, refused at the 
last moment, but General Poltz declared himself ready 
to render every assistance. Simon said, “ I expect Gam- 
betta’s resignation at nine o’clock on Monday, February 
6th ; if it does not take place, the Prefecture is to be 
occupied at once ”. Foltz objected that he had only a 
limited number of men under his orders and that it needed 
an order from the Minister of War to transfer' regiments 
from one territorial division to another. Simon quieted his 
scruples by nominating him Minister of War on the spot. 
This decree together with the other was deposited with 
Cellerier, the Premier President ; in case of Simon’s arrest 
before February 6th, he was to publish them and Foltz 
was to seize the Prefecture.® 

Meanwhile the state of the city grew more and more 
alarming ; the extremists of the Repubhean party (led by 
a fanatic called Lhuillier} were clamouring for Gambetta 
as dictator. On the other side, also, opinion was beginning 
to assert itself. Two important persons (afterwards 
members of the Assembly) waited on Simon and implored 
him to use force. The Royalist Press demanded energetic 
action.® Taine, who was staying at Pan, drew up a protest 
against “ Gambetta’s unjust and dangerous electoral law ”, 
and got many signatures. “Whereas”, it ran, “the 
delegation at Bordeaux has no powers except jv^hat it 
holds from the Paris Government . . . and the electoral 
decree from Paris is the only one which is hberal and demo- 

1 Enq;a6te {Amnailea, t. 23, p. 446 ; evideaoe of Jules Simon). 

* Simon, Gouv, di M. Thitra, i. 24-26. 

* Ibid. p. 26. 
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cxatic ... we declare that we will vote as our consciences 
direct, without paying any attention to the ineligibility 
decree.’’ ^ 

On February 2nd an intervention of Bismarck brought 
matters to a head, and (as the Chancellor probably intended) 
nearly provoked civil war. He sent a telegram to Glambetta 
formally protesting agaiast the ineligibility decree as vio- 
lating the freedom of election laid down in the Armistice ; 
G-ambetta at once had a copy posted on the walls with the 
following comment : 

Citizens, 

Several days ago we said that Prussia, in order to satisfy her 
ambition, counted upon an Assembly, into which, owing to the 
shortness of the interval and other material difficulties of every 
kind, the accomplices and batterers of the fallen dynasty might enter 
as the allies of M. de Bismarck. The exclusion decree of January 
31st ruined their plans. The insolent claim put forward by the 
Prussian Minister to intervene in the constitution of a Blench 
Assembly is the most striking justification of the measures taken by 
the Government of the Republic. The lesson will not bo lost for 
those, who have any feeling for the honour of the nation. 

The Minister for War and the Interior 
LfioN Gambetta® 

Jules Simon considered that this ill-timed and unjusti- 
fiable interference of the German Chancellor put him into 
an impossible position, as though he were acting as agent 
for Germany ; he very wisely decided to take the offensive. 
Accordingly on Friday, February 3rd, be went to the 
Delegation and ,read over to them once again the Paris 
decree. When it had been received with the usual threats 
of disobedience, he declared that he could no longer 
deliberate with colleagues, who openly resisted the Govern- 
ment ; he would therefore take measures to publish the 
decree. 

^ Taine, Vie conespondance, iii. 7. 

^ * jSimon, Qouv, de M. Thiers, i. 27. 
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Cr^mieTix replied ttat lio had no right to do so ; ho was 
only one member of the Delegation and must submit to the 
majority. In answer, Simon read the second decree con- 
ferring full powers upon him, and, without replying to the 
violent protests it provoked, went straight to the offices of 
La Gironde, a friendly newspaper, where he handed in 
copies of both decrees for publication preceded by the 
following statement : “ At 8.46 this morning I received a 
copy of M. Bismarck’s telegram. I understand and share 
the irritation it has caused. But the decree of the Paris 
Government is dated January 28th, and it was inserted in 
the Jowrnal Offieiel and the Bulhtm des Lois on the 29th ; 
I am here to carry it out. ; I have never hesitated in de- 
manding that it should be obeyed. I demand it today, as I 
did yesterday, because I regard it as indispensable to the 
welfare of my country. It matters httle to me that political 
opponents find themselves in agreement on this point with 
the Republican party, to which I belong. At this moment 
everything ought to give way before the most imperious 
of civic duties.” Copies of the documents were sent to 
other papers, to the Mairie and the Prefecture. 

On Saturday the Delegation forbade the publication and 
placarding of the decrees ; no telegraph office was to trans- 
mit them, and the Pr4fet ordered the Commissioner of the 
Police to seize copies of all papers, which contained ” an 
alleged decree signed Jules Simon The representatives 
of the Press sent a protest calling on Simon, by virtue 
of the unlimited powers he had received from Paris, “ to 
protect in our persons and property, the liberty of the 
Press and the authority of the laws ”. He was, at the 
moment, anxiously awaiting the arrival of his Paris 
colleagues, and he contented himself with a protest to the 
Delegation. The decree I published is perfectly regular 
and I formally maintain it ; the papers, which have pub- 
lished it, have acted in conformity with the law, and their 
1 Simon, Oouv. de M. Thiers, i. 31. 
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seizure is illegal.” ^ Tlie situation was tense : tlie Repub- 
lican extreroists called on Gambetta to retire to Lyons 
and to carry on tlie National Defence from tbere ; crowds 
surrounded tbe Prefecture calling out “ Long Uve the 
dictator ! ” On Saturday a meeting was held at the Grand 
Theatre demanding that he should assume the dictatorship. 
Lhuillier forced his way into the Prefecture, saying he came 
to speak to Gambetta on behalf of the people, Spuller 
replied that the Minister was iU, and could not see him. 
LhuUier said, “ I do not know who you are ”, but was 
finally persuaded to go away.® 

Rumours ran round the town that Simon was to be 
arrested, Fourichon called to see him in the evening and 
said, “ Gambetta wanted to arrest you ; I opposed it 
energetically. He gave up the idea but I thought I ought 
to warn you.” When he had gone, Simon said with a smile, 
" An excellent fellow Fourichon ; he is obviously quite 
smcere ; he quite believes what he told us ; he wishes to 
give a proof of his friendship, but his story does not hang 
together ”.® Nevertheless he took the precaution of sleeping 
out that night. Glais-Bizoin said to him afterwards, “ It 
has been decided not to leave you any means of addressing 
the public, but you will retain your personal liberty 

More moderate counsds now began to prevail. The 

^ Simoa, Qouv. de M. Thiers, L 32-4. 

* Deposition de Dalloz (Annales, t. 26, p. 83). 

° Grustave Simon’s account, suggests that bis father treated the whole 
question of arrest with a philosophic detachment. But Silvy, in his evidence 
before the Commission, says : “ He told me he intended not to sleep at his 
house that night. ... 1 doubt if G-lais-Bizoin and Cr^mieuz would have ever 
consented to his arrest, but two of Gambetta’s advisers, Bono and Alain>Targ4, 
were believed not to shrink from extreme measures. But I am inclined to 
think that the rumour was an exaggeration ” {Armales, t.'26, p, 218). J. Simon 
in his evidence (t. 23, p. 446), says, “ 1 took several precautions ”, and only 
rejects with scorn the idea that Gambetta meant to shoot him. Antoine 
Qaveau {Souv. pa»l. p. 2) relates that Simon spent the night with on old 
school friend of his, Paul Dhormoys, and adds that Thiers also spent the idght 
out. Spuller, Gambetta’s intimate friend, said before the Commission (t. 26, 
p. 61), “ There was never any question of touching a hair of anyone's head 

* Sow demajovmie, p. 373 ; Oouv. de M, Thiers, i. 32. 
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Journal Offidel had refused to insert the Paris decrees, in 
response to a note from Laurier to Dalloz, the editor. 
“ Don’t insert anything without orders, . . . Help me to 
gain time. . . . Gambetta has given up the plan of going 
to Lyons. . . . We are going to send Cr^mieux to discuss 
the matter with the Paris Government. The situation is 
very serious . . . the problem is how to gain twenty-four 
hours.” ^ 

In several of the former discussions the Bordeaux 
Delegation had raised doubts as to the authenticity of 
the decrees from Paris ; Simon had suggested they should 
send a wire to Paris, but that was rejected on the ground 
that it would pass through Bismarck’s hands ; a pigeon 
started off but never arrived; finally, on the Sunday, 
Cr4mieux left for Paris.® 

Meanwhile, at Paris, Bismarck’s intervention had caused 
anger and alarm. On February 3rd the Chancellor had 
informed Favre of the telegram he had sent to Bordeaux. 
He added : “ From the first I expressed the fear that it 
would be difioult under the present circumstances to hope 
for complete freedom of election. Full of this apprehension 
(which M. Gambetta’s action seems to justify), I asked 
myself whether it would not be wiser to convoke the Corps 
L^gislatif, which represents an authority freely chosen by 
universal sufirage. Your Excellency declined the proposal, 
and gave me the formal assurance that no pressure would 
be brought to bear on the elections.” 

This letter was not only the first intimation the Paris 
Government had of Bismarck’s telegram to Gambetta ; it 
was the first news they had had of Gambetta’s ineligibility 
decree. Nothing better conveys an impression of the 
isolation of the two Governments of France. Favre replied 
on Saturday at midday : “ You are right to appeal to my 
loyalty ; you will never find it lacking. * . . I have not 

1 S-videoioe of Ddloz {Annales, t. 25, p. 81), 

* Simon, Oouv. de M. Timrs, i. 34, 3S. 
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opposed tlie whole system of ofEicial oandidatures imder 
the Empire in. order to return to it myself in favour of the 
present Government. ... If the decrees to which you 
refer, have really been issued by the Bordeaux Delegation, 
we shall repeal them.” ^ 

Eavre then proceeded to Versailles, and protested 
strongly against Bismarck’s interference, which could only 
have the effect of increasing Gambetta’s prestige. The 
Chancellor replied : “ He will not obey you : we are in no 
mood for waiting. The military Council are at me aU day ; 
they wish to resume hostilities : our Armistice Convention 
is broken in pieces.” Eavre answered that the difficulties 
would be surmounted, if he would only trust them and 
leave them freedom of action.® 

On the same day (Saturday, Eebruary 4th) Liouville 
arrived from Bordeaux with Jules Simon’s message and 
a copy of the ineligibility decree.® It was immediately 
rescinded at an evening meetiug of the Council of Ministers, 
who published a proclamation in which they said : “ We 
do not admit the right to impose arbitrary restrictions on 
universal suffrage. ... To recall our past dissensions, 
when the enemy is on our soil, is to belittle by means of 
old resentments the great work of saving the country.” 
Troohu proposed to withdraw the powers of the Bordeaux 
delegation and remove the Government to Bourges in 
order “ to resist Gambetta’s revolutionary action ”, but 
Liouville emphasised the strength of Gambetta and the 
dangers of civil war. It was decided to send three repre- 
sentatives to Bordeaux and, if Gambetta still resisted, the 
National Assembly was to be called at Poitiers.® 

^ Favie, Qowo. de la ddfenaa napianale, iil. 21-1, TJie ^oeis-verbal of the 
Gfovemmeat Teooids a “ long, confused and Tiolent debate ; it was decided to 
postpone the question of Gambetta’s dismissal till the text of the deorees was 
known lAmudes, t. 20, p. 191). 

* Favre, Qemv, ds la difewe mtionale, iii. 26. 

' These pieces had been published at Paris, but were considered as a 
forgery, perpetrated by Boohefort {Annales, t. 20, p. 191). 

* Ibid. p. 192. 
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On Sunday, however, the debate was renewed with 
vigour. Trochu now appeared to feel that, if Gambetta 
were arrested, it would be an act of servility to Bismarck : 
Pavre, however, wished to send an order of arrest that 
night, and General Clement Thomas ofEered to take it. 
But Ferry, Trochu and Le F16 urged that it would make a 
martyr of Gambetta, and it was decided that Favre should 
content himself with sending Simon the power to arrest 
him au h’esom?- 

Three members of the Government, Gamier-Pagfes, 
Pelletan and Arago, set ofi to Bordeaux to support Simon : 
Cremieux, who had left Bordeaux for Paris on the 6th, met 
his three colleagues at Vierzon, and they were all at 
Bordeaux by the fateful hour of nine o’clock on Monday 
morning — Simon’s “ Zero-time ”. 

The moment they arrived, it was evident that the crisis 
was over : the Journal Offioiel at once consented to publish 
Jules Simon’s decree, the orders to General Foltz were 
withdrawn, and a meeting of the Government was held at 
the Prefecture. 

Gambetta was not present ; he sent a letter of resigna- 
tion and wired to the Pr6fets : “ It is my duty to abandon 
my position as a member of the Government, with which I 
am no longer in agreement either in ideas or aspirations 
Freyoinet tried to remonstrate with him on a decision 
which would split the Repubhcan party into two camps. 
He rephed : This is only an incident which the serious 
questions soon to be settled will wipe out of men’s minds. 
It is perhaps a good thing that, after having been de- 
noimoed as a dictator, I should retire from the scene of my 
own free wiU.” He shook hands with all those, who had 
worked with him, and said farewell. “ Let me thank you 
for the devoted support you have consistently given me. 
I have played my part ; there is nothing for me to do but 
to retire.” One of the generals present has recorded his 
^ Amales t. 20. u'd. 102-4. 
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feelings : “ I confess I loved that man 

At the Council of Ministers, after Gambetta’s letter of 
resignation had been read, it was proposed to replace him 
at the Interior by Jules Simon. ^4mieux protested ; be 
admitted his party bad been defeated, but be hoped the 
majority would not press their victory to extremes : in 
view of the dispositions of the Pr4fets, the swing from 
Gambetta to Simon would be too violent. It would be 
better to appoint someone less involved in recent con- 
troversies ; be proposed Arago, who accepted with 
some reluctance, saying to Simon; “Well, it will be 
only for a few days. In any case, you will be Minister 
in aU but name, for I am ignorant of what has been 
happening in the Departments and unacquainted with the 
personnel.” ® 

The crisis was over; it has been described at length,, 
because it forms an indispensable prelude to the election 
of the Assembly, and because it introduces, in character- 
istic attitudes, some of the actors in the political drama. 
On none of them need our judgment be very severe. In 
the tragic circumstances it was natural that violent things 
should be said. But Gambetta showed, as on so many 
occasions, that combination of the flaming orator from the 
Midi and the cunning Genoese shopkeeper, which made him 
fiery in speech and moderate in action. Those, who de- 
scribe the duel between him and Simon as “the battle 
between the lion and the cat”, do not show profound 
penetration ; Gambetta might roar and tosp his mane, but, 
m fond, there was as much fox as lion in him. Doubtless 
he let his outraged patriotism and his personal position at 
Bordeaux carry him to the verge of an armed conflict, but, 
when he reahsed that the feeling of the country would be 
against him, above ah, when he felt doubtful how far his 

1 Simon, Qouv. de M. TUera, i. 41-4} Freyoinet, Stmvenira, p. 248 ,* Des- 
chand, QombeHa, p. 109. 

• Simon, Qow). de M, Thiers, i. 44 j Sofr de majoumie, p. 374. 
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Pr^fets would support him, he gave way quietly and with, 
dignity.^ 

Jules Simon has been blamed for the “excessive 
sensitiveness, the wealth of precautions, the pedantic 
trifling which wasted so much precious time An im- 
partial judgment would recognise that he showed both 
cleverness and wisdom in dealing with a most delicate 
situation ; wisdom because firmness was necessary in view 
of the fact that Bismarck was only waiting for the least 
concession to Gambetta in order to resume hostilities ; ® 
cleverness, because civil war could only be avoided by 
saving the face of the Bordeaux Delegation and outvoting 
them by a majority of colleagues instead of issuing orders 
to the Army to arrest them. 

^ A publio luptnre was juBt avoided. The Delegatioa did not openly 
resist the Paris decree ; they professed to doubt its authentioity. It is referred , 
to in theh proolamations as the “so-called decree”. Laurier in begging 
DoUoz not to acoept Simon’s oommunication to the Jourmd Officii, urged 
that it would give the oonfliot an official existence for tho first time. 

* Sorel’s judgment. See Desjoyeaux, Fusion momrcMgue, p. 102. 

' The German military staff were so doubtful about a peaceful solution 
that for a moment von Moltke actually suspended the disarming of the 
Prenoh troops. Favre, Oouv, de la difenss naiionale, ill. 37. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ELECTIONS 

The policy of the Paris GovemmeEt had triumphed, but 
only in the nick of time, and, as Jules Simon took his seat 
at the Prefecture to help Arago with his ministerial work, 
he was not without opportunities of enjoying, with his 
philosophic smile of malicious indulgence, some of the 
confusions caused by the abrupt transition from one 
Government to another. Thus, called ofi to limch at a 
rather busy moment, he asked an inspector-general of 
Public Instruction, who had been a favourite pupil of his, 
to occupy his post for an hour while he was away ; he had 
hardly sat down to his meal and unfolded his napkin, when 
a note was brought to him from his temporary substitute : 
“ My dear master, I am leaving the office and feel it my 
duty to let you know. I wish to preserve the most com- 
plete neutrality between Gambetta and yourself. There- 
fore it is impossible for me to remain at the post of oon- 
'fidence, where you have placed me.” 

Again, a Pr6fet wired to the Ministry of the Interior 
under the impression he was addressing Gambetta : “ All 
goes well ; the list is accepted everywhere. I have care- 
fully had Jules Simon’s name crossed out.” Eight days 
later the same Pr6fet sent the new Minister of the Interior 
“ the most sincere and cordial congratulations 

Erenoh Prfefets are apt to be like that — devoted ser- 
vants of the Government that is in ; only in the Depart- 

1 Sinum, Sow 4e ma jmrnde, p. 155 ; Simon, Oom, ie M, Thkra, pp. 
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ment of tlie Nord was it found necessary to replace the 
Pr6fet, Paul Bert, who had published an ineligibility list 
beginning “ Brame, ex-Ministei of the Empire ; Phchon, 
ex-Minister of the Empire ; Des Botours, official candidate 
1868-9 ”, and on receiving news of the Paris electoral 
decrees, declared that, “ even if authentic ”, they were pro- 
duced by a Government, “ that had been for four months 
in prison and cut ofi from the public opinion of the pro- 
vinces 

On February 2nd Herold (the new Minister of Interior 
at Paris) issued a circular to the Prefets. In the Depart- 
ments occupied by the enemy, where there were no Prefets, 
the Maires of the chief towns were to act for them ; the 
vote was to take place at the chief toWn of each canton ; 
in the occupied territory it was recommended that electoral 
meetings should be held indoors. “ The Government has 
no candidates to recommend, . . . AJl they say is, choose 
men of good reputation and independent character. . . . 
Let us hope that the control of our country’s destinies 
may not return to the hands of those, who by their servile 
complacency have hastened on the disasters which are 
crushing us.” ® 

There was little fear of that ; Gambetta’s apprehen- 
sions of a Bonapartist success were quite unfounded ; 
public sentiment was strongly hostile to the Empire, and, 
although the country districts were full of officials, who had 
run elections in the past for the fallen dynasty, they stood 
aside, frightened and discouraged. A tiny group of about 
thirty deputies could be vaguely called Imperialist from 
their past careers, but not even all of these could be sus- 
pected of much devotion to the Bonapartes.® Corsica (the 

^ After the February elections it was the pioyinces 'who were “ backward 
and misguided ”, and Paris whioh was “ the last refuge of enlightenment ”. 

* Favre, Oouv, dB la ddfense tMtioTtale, iii. 606-7. (All future references ace 
to Volume m.) 

® Thus Jules Brame IMiniater of -the Empire in 1870) drifted into the 
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“ rotten borough. ” of the party) returned Paul Abbatuoci, 
who had been a supporter of the Empire in the Corps 
L4giBlatif ; Conti, a poet who had been Napoleon’s private 
secretary ; Galloni d’Istria ; and Qavini, a famous Pr6fet, 
under the Empire, of the Alpes-Maritimes (he had been 
called the “ King of Nice ”), who said in his election ad- 
dress : “I shall demand an appeal to the people so that 
they can themselves pronounce on the maintenance of the 
dynasty, which had its home in om island 

So far Jules Simon felt satisfied (he had been right 
against (Jambetta), but, as telegrams poured in announcing 
Eoyalist successes and Eepublican defeats, his brow 
darkened. “ This is what I feared,” he said, “ our poor, 
beloved Eepublio was bom in a day of disaster, when all 
was lost and we could only save our honour. Honour is 
much, but people expected more of the Eepublio ; they 
expected the impossible.” “ 

The elections of February 8th, 1871, are an interesting 
political study. No elections before or since were held 
in France under such conditions, nor perhaps had they 
been paralleled in the history of any great nation. Forty- 
three Departments were occupied by the Grermans, who 
posted up the electoral decrees themselves.' No attempt 
was made to interfere (Bismarck wished for a rapid 


decision), but postal communication was forbidden and 
circulation was very difficult. 420,000 Frenchmen were 
prisoners in Germany, 240,000 disarmed at Paris, 90,000 
interned in Switzerland ; deputies heard of their elections 
from regiments, hospitals, even prisoners’ camps. 


For twenty years the electors had looked to the Impenal 


officials to direct their votes, but the Bonapartists were 


now silent. The Eepublican Government, weakened and 


divided, did not even try to give a lead to the country. 


Uie Right Centre, The Empress Eugtaie’s hitter comment (rebuked by her 
husband) vas, “ In Erance it is a oiime to be uidorttmate ”. 

DicUonna/ire debiogra^hieparlerntTUaire. 

’ Simon, Soir de majoumde, p. 376. 
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In a few Departments some canvassing and preparation 
of lists lad gone on after tie abortive convocation of tie 
electors in October 1870, bnt mostly tlere was no party 
organisation and lists were drawn up in tie most laplazard 
manner. Only in a few places (Paris for instance) were 
formal addresses drawn up by tie candidates. 

Under tlese conditions, free from aU pressure and direc- 
tion, France close an Assembly, wMcl many consider tie 
most competent and distinguisled it las ever possessed — 
certainly tie most aristocratic assembly ever returned by 
universal suffrage. Tie great surprise of tie elections was 
tie resurrection of tie old Legitimist party, 180 strong. 
Tie usual Eepublcan explanation (c[uite classical in this 
context) was “ clerical influence ”. “ Tie electorate ”, 

says Zevort, “ was under tie all-powerful influence of tie 
only body of men not disorganised by tie leoSe m masse, 
tie clergy.” ^ It is perlaps more plausible to point to tie 
country gentry and notables, who lad been exasperated by 
Gambetta’s dissolution of tie Conseils G6n6raux and tie 
municipal coxmoils, but tlere is a simpler and more prob- 
able e:q)lanation. M. Haldvy puts it very tersely. In 
1870 Prdvost Paradol had said : “ [Under tie Empire] to 
be elected deputy, it is necessary to be one of three things 
— a Government official, a Red Republican or a land^ 
proprietor ”. The war lad smashed the Imperial Govern- 
ment ; Gambetta’s policy of war d outranoe lad frightened 
the peasants away from tie Republic, so they turned once 
more to tie cMteaux ; ® their inmates had been loyal to the 
King and hostile to the Empire ; many of them lad slut 
themselves up sinoe 1830, refusing allegianoe to Orleans and 

^ Sirioit'e dt la 3* Bipubltsw, i. IS. Bo J-nleg Stmon : “ The Le- 
Stlonihri; mtooeea is to be ezpl^aed br the intdrferenoe of the dergy” 
(Sow. do M. HWav, i. ; de Laz (Smri V, p. 329} admita that ejections 
vete oigattiaed and oonix^ed by the olergy, and qnotea from the Beiion de 
UigintBeoiy : “ The Bevereiul Father Bonqnaire, Superior of the Jesuit House 
of Val . . , said to me, ‘ It is absolutely neoessaiy that you should stand for 
the Assembly’ 

’ JPta des wk^es, p. 12. 
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Bonaparte alike. They had fought for France and sent 
their sons to fight for France; the electors cared little 
about their pohtical views but they stiU looked on them as 
natural leaders. In default of the politicians they called 
back the gentry to public life. “ Almost a century after 
the Revolution . . . the old nobility stiU kept their 
prestige and influence.” ^ “ As by a miracle, the France 
of olden times started from the soil.” ® The eloquent 
words of the Legitimist de Meaux deserve quotation : " The 
Legitimist families had furnished the smallest number of 
servants to the Empire and the largest number of servants 
to the national defence. ... I do not know whether in 
the mihtary history of the French nobility there is a 
more honourable page than the part they took in a 
hopeless cause and under a detested republic. . , , Never 
since the fall of the Bourbon Monarchy had the old 
noblesse counted so many representatives in a political 
assembly.” ® 

The fists of these deputies included names of the famous 
ancient families — the MaiI16a, the Diuforts, the Har- 
courts, the Gontaut-Birons, the Mortemarts, the Uz6b, the 
Rochefoucaulds. Some of them had been members of 
former Assemblies : Aubry/ Benoist d’Azy,® Fresneau,* 
Larcy,’ de Vogii6,® General Changamier,* Audren* de 
Kerdrel.^® Others were new men destined to play their 

* Dreyfus, La BipvbUg^ de M, Thiers, p. 72. * HaI6vy, p. 12. 

* De Meaux, Somemrs pdliit^aea, p. 9. 

* Member of the LegielatiTe Assembly of '49, sent to the Abbaye after the 
eawp dfitat, 

‘ Deputy under the Orleans Monarchy, ’41-8 ; member of the I«gislativa 
Assembly ox '49 ; presided at the meeting of depaties held to protost against 
the coup iPitttl. 

' Member of the Legmlatfv’e Assembly. 

"> Deputy, ‘39-46 ; member of the Assembly of '49 ; protested ag^st 
the coup 

* nepresentatiye, ’48-9 (Oonstituante). 

* Member of the Oonstituante, and Legislative Assembly ; oommauded 
the National Guard in ’49 ; exiled to Belgium after the coup d’etat. 

^ Constitueiite and Xiegidatiye ; one of the few BoyaHsts, who sat in the 
Goipa lAgisIatif of '62, but resigned before the pioolamatlon of the Bmpire. 
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parts iu tlie new Assembly' — Cazenove de Pradines, 
Dampierre, Lncien Brim. 

Thpy bad tbe misfortune to lack a leader ; an aristo- 
cratic group needs leadership more than any other, yet is 
most recalcitrant to it. There was a man marked out for 
the post, the man, who with Montalembert and Berryer 
had reorganised the Catholic party under the July Mon- 
archy, and had carried the law, which gave freedom to the 
Catholic schools under the Second Republic — the Viscount 
de Palloux ; but he now refused to enter the National 
Assembly. He was pressed to stand ; the Departments 
of Maine-et-Loire and Ile-et-Vilaine offered him a place on 
their lists, but he pleaded ill-health — he sufiered from 
attacks of neuralgia, which sometimes paralysed him. The 
Viscount de Meaux, who knew him intimately, believed 
that this was no insuperable obstacle and sadly pondered 
over his grand rijkiio. Certainly it was no lack of interest 
in political affairs, that held him back, for he will be seen 
interviewing Ministers, addressing meetings of deputies, 
bearding Thiers ; he himself in his Memows ^ (after an 
obvious excuse that he stood aside to allow his friend 
Oumont to enter pubho life) reveals what was perhaps the 
real reason — the old quarrel about the abstention of 
Legitimists under the Empire,* which had alienated the 
Count de Chambord’s sympathies from him. “ To return 
in a moment of success, in order to impose myself upon him 
was not to my taste.” The Duo de Broglie says in his 
Memoirs : * “It is the greatest reproach one can bring 
against the Count de Chambord and his party that they 
made so little use of such a man In February 1871 
they paid the penalty, 

Failing a politic J leader, the Legitimists had at least a 
spiritual one — the famous Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. 
He was in touch ■yrith all the important political personages 

* ii. 443. * See pp. 248-261, 

* Quoted Peejo^eaux, BHtaion monarchmue, p. 110. 
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of the day. Thiers was an old friend, and had stayed at the 
Episcopal Palace after his fruitless journey in 1870 to 
obtaia diplomatic support for Prance from Europe ; he 
had prepared the Prince de Joinville for his first com- 
munion ; he had given the Count de Chambord his first 
lessons in the Catechism. Unfortunately his position was 
somewhat compromised by the divisions in the Church 
during the Vatican Council. Dupanloup had been one of 
the leaders of the Liberal opposition to the infallibility 
decree ; the Univers, the extreme CathoHc organ of Louis 
Veuillot, never ceased to attack him ; Mgr. Chigi, the Papal 
Nuncio at Paris, mistrusted him ; and Pope Pius IX wo^d 
never make him a Cardinal. 

This was serious in view of the ultramontane atmosphere, 
that surrounded the Count de Chambord. “ The pure 
Legitimists ”, writes the Duo d’Aumale, ‘ ‘ difEer from their 
ancestors, who were by nature Voltairians, and who put the 
throne above the altar. . . . Nowadays the altar is higher 
than the throne . . . there is always a smell of incense 
about them.” ^ 

Beyond the frontiers of the Legitimist party there 
stretched a vaguely Conservative Centre (about 220 m 
number) devoted to the cause of peace and order. In 
reaction from Grambetta and the advocates of war they 
were classed for the moment as Royalists, but the party 
contained diverse elements. There were the Orleanists 
proper, some really devoted to the cause of the Princes, 
some representatives of that bourgeoisie which had set up 
the July Monarchy in its image and cared for constitu- 
tional, liberal and parliamentary government, whatever its 
title, ready to accept a hbeial monarchy or a conservative 
republic or even (it was whispered) a republic presided over 
by a Stadtholder of royal blood — what Thiers afterwards 
called “ une republique princiSre ”. 

In this party among members of former assemblies were 
.. 1 Merits poUtigvea, p. 140. 
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Gouvion-St-CyXj^ Bocier,® de Goulard,® Le F16,* the 
Marquis de MaleSdUe,® Martel,® Mathieu-Bodet,’ St-Marc 
Girardin,® Daru.® General Ducrof represented the Army 
and Admiral Fourichon the Navy. The old Orleanist 
nobility were represented by the three Dukes — de Broglie, 
Decazes and AudifEret-Pasquier. The Duo d’Aumale and 
the Prince de Joinville (sons of Louis-Phillipe and uncles to 
the Comte de Paris, the Orleanist heir to the throne) were 
both elected, one for Oise, the other for the Haute-Marne. 
An attempt was made in the latter Department to invalid- 
ate the election on the ground that the Prince belonged to 
a family, which had been exiled from France, but it was 
overruled.^® The more liberal section of the party were 
afterwards to form Thiers’ supporters — the Left Centre ; ^ 
their leaders were to be men like Bethmont, Casimir- 
P4rier, Victor Lefranc, Ldon de MaleviUe, Feray, Wad- 
dington, and above all, Thiers’ old colleague under the 
July Monarchy — Dufaure. 

The Republicans numbered about 200, also split into 
two groups of about 100 each ; a moderate section rallied 
round Jules Simon, Jules Favre and the Paris Government 

* Entered the Chamber of Peers in 1841. 

* Member of the I.egudatiye Assembly of ’49. 

‘ Deputy, ’46-8 ; detained at Mazas after the coup dOtat. 

* One of the questeura of the Legislatire Assembly ; expelled from Prance 
after the coup 

* Deputy and Peer of France, ’37-48. 

* Bepreeentative in '39 ; sat in the Corps lAgislatif of the Empire, ’63-70, 
vhere ho voted with Thiers’ “ third party ”, 

1 Sat m the Constitnante ; after the coup S&ai joined Louis FTapoleon’s 
” Commission oonsnltative ”, but resigned after the decree oonfisoating the 
Orleans propetrty. 

* Professor of history at the Sorbonne ; deputy ’34-9 and ’4Z-8. 

* Peer of France ; Constitnante and Legistatiye ; imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes after the coup d^ilat ; joined Thiers’ *' third party ” and was Minister 
of Foreign Affaits in ’70 (under Olhvier — the '* Liberal Empire ” period). 

^ The Duo dAnmale said in his election address, “ In my opmions, in my 
post, in the traditions of my family I find nothing tlmt separates me from the 
EepnbUo”. 

** It is not.posaible at this stage to be very exact in the daasifiqation of 
the parties j groups had not yet been formed ; many deputies did not arrive 
till late ; owi^ to multiple elections, many oonstitnenoiee were vabant ; the 
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of National Defence, while tlie Extreme Left supported 
Gambetta and demanded war to tbe bitter end. Clement 
Laurier (wbo bad been Gambetta’s Director-General) said 
in one of his last circulars to the Prfefets, “ We must have 
war to the last stage of exiaustion They believed that 
a stand might yet be made on the central plateau of Erance 
and in the fortresses of the North, that if they held out 
long enough, even the gigantic strength of Germany could 
not defeat a nation in arms, and that in the long run Europe 
would be bound to intervene rather than see France 
blotted ofE the map. This view prevailed in the occupied 
Departments of the East, where many Gambettists were 
elected; in the Haut-Ehin, Keller, though a Eoyahst, was in 
favour of resistance, almost the only member of the Eight 
who took that view. Paris, as usual, voted for the ex±remest 
Eepubhcans it could find. On February 10th Jules Favre 
wrote bitterly from Paris : “ The confusion of votes has 
been so great that the counting has not yet finished at the 
time I am writing (11 p.m.). But we know that we are 
completely- beaten. Garibaldi and Gambetta head the 
list; then Delescluze, Pyat, Tolain and aU the men of 
October 31st.^ Not one member of the Government of 
National Defence, but Eochefort is there to give it dis- 
tinction.” ® 

membership of the Assembly did not exceed 630. The following rough sketch 
mast Bufi&ce for the moment : 



I ^ The date of the xerolutionaiy attsok on the National Defence Govern* 
meut. ' Simon, Soir de majtmmU, p. 166. 
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Tiie Eepublican deputation for Paris contaiued many 
veterans of tlie Second Republic ; Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, 
Jules Grr^vy, Henri Martin the historian, Schoelcher, 
Edgar Quinet ; many of the members had recently dis- 
tinguished themselves under the September Repubho — 
Edmond Adam, Eloquet, Naquet, Rochefort, Peyrat, 
Clemenceau, then beginning his political career. 

The more moderate peace section of the Republicans 
appeared at the Assembly in about equal numbers — 
Jules Eavre, Jules Eerry, Arago, Ernest Picard represented 
the National Defence Government; Jules Simon, after 
being defeated at Paris, Bordeaux and Montpellier, was 
preparing to retire into private life when he was elected 
for the Marne.® 

But, on the whole, the longing for peace expressed 
itseH by the choice of non-Repubhcan candidates ; in the 
cotmtry districts the Left had no organisation and its 
doctrines still recalled the fear of Socialism, which in 1861 
had driven the peasants into the arms of the Empire. Tired 
of the war, Erance sought to be represented by men, who 
had neither been concerned with declaring it nor with 
carrying it on. In many places the lists of candidates 
were simply headed “ Peace ” and “ War ”. 

Afterwards, a great controversy arose as to whether 
there had been any other issue than that of the continu- 
ance of the war.® Gamb^ta held that, after signing the 

^ Dafaiue refused to put Simon’s name on the Republican lists on the ground 
tha^ it would be easier to defend a member of the National Defence Govem- 
ment, if he were not a deputy. On this Simon comments : “I failed to under- 
stand the force bf this, as J. FaTte and Picard were both on his lists ; as it 
turned out, Paris ele<>t^ neither Picard nor me — nor Dufaure ” {ibid. p. 162). 

* He got very tired of the procession of people condoling with him. " Do 
yon think politics ore so yety attraotiye i ” he asked. “ I sh^ arrange my life 
on other lines.” He wrote to his wife ; “ I am going to see I oan get em- 
ployment as an admiaialratear of a company, or in a bookshop, or on a news- 
paper. I could not beat taking pupils, and 1 don’t want a Government post 
on any terms.” Thiers pressed him to accept a vacancy in one of the many 
colleges, which had eleot^ him, and when Simon refused, saying, “ I do not 
fed! ready for a fresh effort ”, was visibly aimo 3 red {ibid, pp. 168, 3'77-8). 

* Bren the Comte de Pans wrote on January Slat ; “H the Araembly vote 
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peace, the Assembly bad exhausted its mandate and ought 
to return to its electors ; ^ the Eoyalist majority main- 
tained that it had received constituent powers and could 
settle the future government of France. 

The truth seems to be (and it is borne out by contem- 
porary testimony) that hardly anyone (even the most pro- 
fessional politician) had any thought for the distant future 
at all. The present was too full of anguish. Thiers once 
said, “ Universal Suffrage has no sense of vision, only a 
sense of touch ”, and in this case the electors could hardly 
be blamed, when the immediate problem was whether 
France should continue to exist as a nation ; in comparison 
with this it seemed almost a visionary question whether it 
should be a republic or a monarchy. 

Three typical elections wili illustrate the movement of 
the majori^ in favour of peace and against the extremists. 
In the Loire, as there were not enough candidates to fill 
up the Conservative list, places were ofEered to the Re- 
publican leaders at Montbrison, who had administered the 
Department to the general satisfaction under the September 
Government ; they refused, expecting that the Conserva- 
tive successes would only be temporary and not wishing to 
break away from the rest of their party. So Thiers and 
Trochu were placed on the list and the Loire deputation 
presented a varied selection of local notables, unanimously 
resolved to oppose Gambetta and make peace, but differing 
in their party loyalties ; Dorian, Minister of Public Works 
in the National Defence Government, sat on the Left ; 
Arbel (a distinguished maUre des forges at Eive-de-Gier) 
and Cunit (a lawyer of Samt-Etienne) joined the Left 
Centre, while Bouilli6 (a capable tradesman, Maite of 

the Xreatp', ought it to pans on to its coustdtnent fonotious, or would it uotbe 
better for it to seek fresh authority at uew elections, which oau be held more at 
leisure f ” (Desjoyeaux, Fusion, momrchigue, p. 166). 

^ Whieh did not prevent Gambetta from fully recognising the oonstituent 
powers of the Assembly, when it was clear they were going to be exercised in 
favour of the Bepublio, 
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Reimes) and Montgolfier (a civil engineer) and Callet be- 
came members of the Eight Centre ; JuUienj de Sngny and 
de Means (all leading members of the Conseil G6n6ral) 
joined the Legitimist Right, ^ 

In the Department du Nord each cmroniiss&mnt was 
asked to choose a candidate and the central Republican 
committee at Lille promised to put them all on its electoral 
list. The arrondissemmt of Aresne chose de Marcfece, but 
the Lille committee turned him down as unorthodox; 
thereupon the president of the Conservative committee 
ofiered to put him on their list, De Marofere went to see 
him and told him frankly that, if tihe Assembly were called 
upon to decide on the form of government, he would vote 
for the Republic. The Conservative president expressed 
his indifference on the point ; other and more important 
interests were at stake, and he thought de Marcfere per- 
fectly capable of defending them. The conservative Ust 
obtained from 200,000 to 300,000 votes, while the Re- 
publicans polled 60,000.® 

In the Department of Tarn-et-G-aronne, Freycinet 
(Gambetta’s friend and military adviser) was on both the 
Conservative and Republican lists. At the last moment 
the Republicans, sure of success, asked him as a matter of 
party loyalty to withdraw his name from the other side ; he 
reluctantly consented and was soundly beaten. 16,000 
votes were cast for the Republicans, and 40,000 for their 
opponents.® 

The French acrutm de liate allows multiple elections. 
Gambetta and Troohu were elected in nine Departments, 
while Thiers was chosen in twenty-ax. It was a veritable 
plebiscite. One night, after dinner in his little room at the 
Hotel de France, the old man reflected in silenoe on the 
Verdict of his country ; his wife and sister-in-law, MUe 

* De Meaiuc, Souvmire poliitques, pp. 4-6. 

* Pe MaxiAte, Assemble naiwnah, i. 31. 

* iE^ycnnet, Souvmtrs, p. 258. 
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Dosne and Ms faithful giant were with Mm. He stood 
there, Ms left knee bent on the chair, Ms arm spread over 
its back and Ms head bent. Suddenly he looked up : 
“ You are not praying 1 ” he said ; “ but it is necessary to 
pray. I am not devout but I am praying because, in the 
disaster of nations, when humanly speaking all seems lost, 
and it is not possible to see whence help can come, one feels 
sure that it is God Who rules the world.” ^ 

^ Quoted in Loth, L’Schea de la reaiauiation monardague, p. 31 (note). 



CHAPTER III 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY MEETS AT BOEDEAUX 

The new deputies were now beginning to arrive, many of 
■ hbflTn straight from the war, still in their uniforms, without 
having had time to see their families. They had the 
greatest difficulty in jShding rooms ; the hotels were over- 
flowing, and the municipality were obliged to requisition 
apartments. An eyewitness writes : “ Mattresses were 
placed on landings and even on billiard tables. ... I was 
told there were deputies, who had to take refuge in hos- 
pitals ; others were reduced to sleeping in the harbour at 
the bottom of fishing-boats.” *• 

Most of them felt a sensation of being lost, as they 
entered the crowded and animated city. Many of the 
younger of them had come straight from regiments and 
hospitals ; others had travelled through desolated Depart- 
ments, past the dark, deserted Gare du Nord at Paris, and 
they blinked their eyes at the bustle and gaiety of the^ 
temporary capital of Prance. Many of the older deputies 
were men who had long retired from politics and lived in 
the country, superintending their estates and their local 
charities. These old Legitimist noblemen seemed like 
ghosts of the past, as they shouted ” Vive le roi ! ” to the 
astonished and amused passers-by ; and over all shone the 
joyous southern sun ; the theatres were open ; large 
placards on the walls announced a play by Pdlix Pyat 
(they added as an additional attraction, “ Pi^ce interdite ”) ; 
newsboys hawked at the top of their voices a paper un- 

^ daraau. Souvenirs pditiques, p. 4. 
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suitably entitled Yidmre. Tbe streets were filled with ex- 
employees of Gambetta’s Government with tbeir stripes 
and plumes ; stragglers from tbe armies ; franos-tireurs in 
tbeir picturesque uniforms ; contractors offering tbeir 
services ; inventors of marvellous macbines guaranteed to 
wipe out tbe Germans in ten minutes ; Eepubbcans from 
Paris haranguing tbe people among tbe vegetables in tbe 
market-place. Jules Claxetie wrote : “ Paris is no longer 
Paris ; all Paris is at Bordeaux . . . this city is at once 
exotic and Parisian, a Boulevard des Itabens at San 
Francisco 

Underneatb aU this riot of colour, confusion utter and 
inextricable. “ Giddiness and anarcby ” are tbe impres- 
sions of an eyewitness. “ After foriy years it lingers in my 
memory like a fever.” * Tbe deputies, most of them new 
to pubbc bfe and bardly knowing each other by sight, 
wandered about in search of Government offices — or even 
of a qmet comer to discuss things together. Some of them 
knew little about tbe result of tbe elections ; de Meaux was 
astonished to meet so many Royabst friends on tbe steps 
of tbe Assembly ; ® de Broglie, arriving a week late, met 
bis nephew tbe Vioomte d’Haussonville, who spoke to 
him about tbe attitude of tbe Legitimists. " There are 
plenty of Legitimists here then ? ” asked tbe Duke. “ They 
ate here in force ; they claim to be two bimdred and talk 
of restoring tbe Monarchy at once.” Tbe Duke was 
“ tbunderstmck 

On Sunday, February 12tb, a preliminary meeting of 
tbe Assembly was held ; it was meant as a kind of dress 
rehearsal and took place at tbe Grand Tbdtoe, not long 
ago tbe scene of popular meetings demanding Gambetta as 
dictator, now hastily transformed into a meeting-plaoe for 
tbe Assembly. It was a fine eighteenth-century building, 

^ Eeolua, L’Avijiment delaS' Bipablique, pp. 10, 17. 

* daveau, op. »<. p. 2. 

“ De Meaux, 8om, pd,, p. 7. 

* Quoted Fvaim monarohique, p. 169. 
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the work of Victor Louis. Tbe outer hall served as a 
conference room. Inside, the level of the seats was raised 
to that of the stage ; the tribune of white wood towered up 
in the prompter’s place ; the orchestra, pit, and balcony 
were for the use of deputies ; the public looked on from 
the boxes, while the “ questure ” and the officials of the 
Chamber were relegated to the roof ; ^ the hall had no 
windows and had to be continually lit by gas. 

The preparatory sitting was held in the foyer. The 
Count Benoiat d’Azy (a Legitimist seventy-five years of 
age) took the chair as the oldest member. De Laroy asked 
how many members were present, and Arago, the Mmister 
of the Interior, replied that only a certain number of 
telegrams and proc^-v&rbaux had arrived; nothing had 
come as yet from the occupied Departments, and the results 
of the Paris elections would not be known till tomorrow. 
In spite of this, the President proposed to appoint a pro- 
visional bureau ; the four youngest members, de CasteUane 
(27 years old), Duchirtel (33), L’Ebialy (29) and Paul de 
Rdmusat (40), took their seats as secretaries ; proceedings 
only lasted three-quarters of an hour.* 

On Monday, February 13th, the Assembly was opened.® 
A crowd gathered round the approaches to the theatre; 
jeering at the Conservative members and shouting “ Vive 
la R6publique ! ”, as deputies of the Left passed by. 
General Garibaldi, conspicuous in his red shirt against the 
black coats of his colleagues, “ like a wild poppy in a dark 


^ Antoine deveau, who was eecr^tVa-reiocieur (official lepoiter), had to 
listen to the debates, hidden behind a dozen deputies in on Amnt-scim on 
the left, and to reach his bnrean hod to climb along a shakf bridge. He says, 
“ I looked down on abysses, which made me giddy " {Souv. jpcH., p. 7). Use 
h^d been made, to st^ the Assembly, of personnel of the old Corps 
lAgislatif. 

'* AnnaJea dt VassenAUe mtionale, 1. 1, pp. 1>2. 

* In spite of the demand of a great number of deputies, the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, from fear of trouble, had reused to allow a Mass of The Holy 
Spirit, at the opening of the Assembly (Lomdnie, La BeatauraUm rrumgptie, 
p. 90). 
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cotnfield excited tiieir enthusiasnij when he walked in to 
take his seat as deputy for Nice. 

The sitting opened with the resignation of the Govern- 
ment for National Defence. Jules Favre had arrived from 
Paris the day before,® and hurried off to visit Thiers, whom 
he found “ alert, resolute and in full possession of power, 
though as yet without the title Pavre expressed his 
intention of retiring from politics ; after having been the 
author of the famous phrase “ Not an inch of our territory 
nor a stone of our fortresses ”, he could not honourably 
sign a treaty, which would dismember France. Thiers 
replied : “ You are preferring popularity to duty ; you 
need not worry about your declarations during the war ; 
our disasters have so cruelly altered our position that you 
are released from your word. Can you or can you not be 
of use in the negotiations, which are about to open ? That 
is the only question ; I regard you as indispensable ; I 
am about to assume responsibility for them myself ; I have 
a right to my opinion, and it is my duty to impose the task 
on you.” ® 

They then proceeded to the Assembly, where Favre 
took his seat with his ministeiial colleagues on the feont 
bench on the Left. He laid down office in a voice broken 
with emotion, that moved all who heard him. “ A tear 
seemed hidden in every wrinkle of his large face.” ” We 
accept in advance ”, he said, “ the judgment, which your 
equity will pass on our conduct. I ask your permission to 
return for a few days to my post, where I have deheate 
duties to perform. My first care will be to take back to 

^ Clayean, p. 10, • 

• Before leaving Paris, he had a last interview with Blsmarok. The 
Ghanoellor was muah impressed with the orderljr ehoraotes of the elections, 
thongh stall a little apprdienaive of Gamhetta’s plana in the Sonthj he 
eonaented to prolong the Armistioe tiB Pehroaiy Blst, adding, “ I beg yon not 
to lose an honr ” ; he tefosed to give any hint as to peace terms, alleging 
an express order to keep silenae froip the German Emperor (Eavre, Otnm, dt 
la d^eiue mUonyde, ui. 49), 

* Favre, Stvi. pp. 64-6. 
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those, with whom we are negotiating, the affirmation that, 
whatever may happen, France is ready to do her duty 
bravely.” ’• 

Subdued applause showed the patriotic apprehensions, 
with which deputies viewed the coming week ; but the 
sitting was not to end without an explosion of party 
passion. At the opening, the President had road the 
following letter from Garibaldi : 

ClTOYEN-PldlSIDBNT,® 

As a final duty towards the oauae of the French Eepublic, I 
have given it my vote, which I now depose into youi hands ; I also 
renounce the mandate of deputy, with wMch several Departments 
have honoured me. 

The official report has “ Mouvement en sens divers ” ; ® if 
for the Left Garibaldi was a hero, who, when his country 
had refused to stir a finger, had alone remembered her 
debt to France, the Catholic Eight could not be expected 
to feel much sympathy for the champion of the Eoman 
Eepublic. Many of them oomplaiaed that he had been 
worse than useless during the war, and had let General 
ManteuFel march past him without an attempt at resist- 
ance. 

When the sitting was over and the President had left 
the chair, the General was seen advanciag slowly to the 
tribune. Whether he had been urged on by members of 
the Left, who wanted a demonstration, or whether he were 
simply obeying an instinct for self-advertisement, or 
whether he really wished to add further explanations to his 
letter of resignation, no one ever knew, for at his appear- 
ance a great clamour arose from the benches of the Eight. 
“ The sitting is over ! To the door with him ! A foreigner 
shall not lay down the law to us ! You cannot speak ; 

* CaaT«sau, p. 8. , 

' This was ths h^-mark of fhe Beds ; more moderate people said “ M. le 
BiAndeat”. 

* Amalea, 1. 1, p. 4. 
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you have lesigued ! ” Deputies, who were filing out into 
their bureaux for the verificatioa of powers, hurried back ; 
the Left supported the General ; the pubUc galleries joined 
in on the same side ; Gaston Cr^mieux, a visitor from 
Paris, called out to the Royalists, “ You are a pack of 
rustics ; you do not represent France The President 
returned to his seat and, standing with his hat on, implored 
his colleagues to leave the Chamber quietly and ordered 
the galleries to be cleared. A long tumult followed within 
and without the doors. Garibaldi slowly walked out, ac- 
claimed by a small group of Republican deputies, and left 
that night for Caprera.* 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the Assembly was occupied 
with the verification of powers. Never had it been so 
speedily done : where further information could not be 
procured, a simple statement from the deputies sufGiced. 
The only trouble arose over the Prefets elected in their own 
Departments (contrary to the decrees of the Paris Govern- 
ment) ; five of Gambetta’s Pr6fets were disqualified on 
these grounds — Cyprien Chaix, Maro-Duftaisse, Mestreau, 
Lamorte and Girot-Pouzol.® 

On Thursday the 16th the Paris deputies took their 
seats. The rowdies in the streets received them with 
rapture, yelfing to the Conservative deputies " Hats off to 
the people ”, and pointing out the Republican heroes, of 
the capital — Victor Hugo with Ms National Guard’s kepi 
on Ms head ; Colonel Langlois with Ms arm in a sling ; 
MUli^re, destined in a few weeks to be shot as a rebel on 
the steps of the Pantheon ; Delescluze, who was to die at 
the barricades, figh ting for the Commune ; Rochefort, 
who was to be sentenced to deportation ; Fehx Pyat, who 

^ A montH l^ter CMmieux wafl shot duiing the disturbanoes, tlu^t aacom- < 
panied tlie Gonuuiuxe at Haieeilles ; there were those, who said that the 
General, who gave the order, had not forgotten the famous insult, which he 
hurled at the Boyaliat majority. 

* daveau, p. 11. 

* Bosq, Sommi/rs de VaasemMit Twiiotwfo, p. 10. 
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had been oonoeined in all the risings at Paris in 184=8 ; 
Ciiarles Floquet, who addressed to the Tsar, when he 
visited Paris in 1867, the famous apostrophe “ Vive la 
Pologne, monsieur ” ; Couinet, a future member of the 
Commune ; Ledru Eollin, Eazoua, Farcy, Peyrat ; 
Clemenceau, “ remarkable for the strangeness of his face, 
his dead (almost blue) colour, his deep eyes black and 
burning, his short hair, his moustache as black as though 
it had been dyed, his energetic and striking expression 
As they took their seats in the boxes of the pit on the Left, 
“ in attitudes of rather stagy ferocity ”, murmurs broke 
out on the Eight ; a deputy called out, “ Paris sends us 
revolutions every twenty-four hours by telegraph ” ; 
Fresneau, a Legitimist deputy, rushed to the tribune and, 
making an excuse of wishing to speak on the p'oc^s-^erbal 
of the last sitting, referred to “ colleagues notoriously 
covered with the blood of civil wars The Left repHed 
with a furious manifestation, in which the public galleries 
joined. The old President besought the speaker at the 
tribune to “ leave all that on one side 

Later in the debate Franclieu from the Eight rose to 
complain of the insults offered to deputies at the door. 
Floquet replied, “ Do you take the cry ‘ Vive la Eepub- 
lique ! ’ for an insult 1 ” The authorities, however, felt 
some alarm, especially as some of the Bordeaux National 
Guard joined in the manifestations, and half a squadron of 
cuirassiers were called in to protect the Theatre.® 

The Assembly was still in a state of excitement, as it 
turned its attention to the conclusion of the verification of 
powers : the election of the Orleans Princes was adjourned 
for further consideration ; a moving demonstration 
occurred, .when the Maire of Strasbourg led in the deputies 
of Alsace to take their seats. • • 

^ Be Morodte, AasemiUe mOionale, L 37. 

* QlaTean, pp. 13-16 ; Annalea, 1 . 1 , p. 46. 

* Aimalea, t, 1, p, 47. L&tec on, (peihaps remembering the Qnn- 
povdec Plot) hed frequent inspeotionB of the vaults under the Theatre. 
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The AssemWy now proceeded to constitute itself. 
Jules Grevy was elected President by 519 votes to 6. He 
was a EepubHcan, but of the moderate Left ; the Con-' 
servative majority were grateful for bis famous amendment, 
moved at the Constituent Assembly of 1848, which would 
have made the Empire impossible ; ^ he had also dis- 
sociated himself from Gambetta in September 1870. 

The four Vice-Presidents, Martel (Centre Gauche) , Benoist 
d’Azy (Droit), Vitet (Centre Droit) and Leon de Maleville 
(Centre Gauche),® were elected by big majorities. There 
was a party contest for the “questure” (the members 
responsible for the internal arrangements of the Chamber). 
Baze (the well-known questeur of the Assembly dissolved 
by Louis-Napoleon) and General Martin des Palliferes 
(Centre Dr.) got 458 and 430 votes, but the third post was 
hotly contested ; Princeteau, a Legitimist, got in by 222 
votes ; the candidates of the Left (RoUand and Magnin) 
obtained 146 and 147 votes. 

The six secretaries were Bethmont (Centre G.), Paul de 
Rdmusat (Centre G.), de Barante (Centre Dr.), Johnston 
(Dr.), de Castellane (Dr.) and de Meauz (Dr.). Between 
two divisions the President read out what he called a 
“ grave resolution ”, which ran as follows : “ M. Thiers is 
named Chief of the Executive of the Erench Republic ; he 
shall exercise his functions under the control of the National 
Assembly and with the help of Ministers, whom he shall 
choose, and over whom he shall preside 

^ He ]iad proposed that the Presideot of the Bepublio should be elected 
by the Assembly and responsible to it — a iqvtem realised in fact by Thiers 
from 1871-3. 

‘ The Centre hod not yet actually broken into a Left and a Bight, but it 
free soon to do so. 

’ AnnoZss, 1. 1, pp. 66'8. 



CHAPTER IV 

THIEES IN POWER 

M. Weiss, a Royalist jomnalist of independent judgment, 
wiio afterwards rallied to the Republic, wrote the following 
severe passage on the Conservative attitude at Bordeaux : ^ 

Those, who saw Bordeaiox in the opening days of February, can 
recall the scene, so fall of expectation and suspense — those deputies 
arriviag from their Departments in groups of five or six, who had to 
he restrained from proclaiming the Monarchy in the Toumy Avenue, 
before the Assembly had found a building to ait in ; those unexpected 
figures of Legitimists, who seemed to have stepped out of a pre-1830 
tapestry, to plunge into the water of universal sufirage and find new 
life and confidence ficom it ; Thiers still uncertain as to the number 
of constituencies, which had elected him, and surrounding himself 
withBoyalists and Fusionists ; Gamhetta preparing to retire to San 
Sebastian, while his followers were busy accusing Jules Favre of 
having caused the loss of our armies and the fall of the revolutionary 
government ; everyone trying to find the Prince de Joinville and 
the Duo d’Aumale in spite of the incomprehensible zeal they dis- 
played in concealing themselves ; last of all, Blanqui [the old Paris 
revolutionary] coming secretly to Bordeaux to see if there was any 
way of throwing this Assembly of rustics and landlords into the 
Garonne as promptly as possible, and saying to bis lieutenants in 
tones of disappointment, “ My friends, there is no longer anything 
we can do The great mass of the nation would have refused 
nothing to the Assembly, which was its creation ; the middle classes 
had learned from our disasters the lesson, which stood out so clearly 
for all to read . . > that a nation, which had repudiated ite histone 
and age-long dynasty, . . . had been crushed by a nation, that had 
been faithful to its old monazohiool oreed. . . . The Bepuhlicons 

^ From a InilUanti essay oahed “The Boyalist Blasions’’ in Gombat com- 
tUiutionn^, p. 76- 
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during tlie first moments at Bordeaux and before tbe formation of 
the Left Ccsntte were a desperate and divided monority. . . . The 
more moderate section . . . asked nothing better than to Tnat-A 
their peace with a Monarchy, provided it was a liberal Monarchy. . . . 
Such was the precise state of affairs, when on Eebruary 12th the 
National Assembly held its first meeting ; yet twenty-four hours 
had not elapsed ^ before it had taken its first step towards the 
establishment of the Republican regime ; a Royalist majority . . . 
had chosen for its President a pure republican, M. Gr6vy ; five days 
later ... it voted to Thiers the title of “ Chief of the Executive of 
the French Republic ”. Let those responsible accuse themselves of 
having been lacking at once in foresight and in courage. We can 
understand that in the midst of the torturing obscurities of the 
moment, the Royalists did not wish to proclaim the Ring by 
acclamation, but we do not understand why, as monarchists, they 
did not refuse to take a step which committed them to a Republic. 

. . . Let no one lay the blame on Thiers and his cunning devices ; they 
were as clear as the day, and a child could have seen through them. 

This vigorous statement raises in a clear form tke 
question, whioli a historian of the National Assembl 7 must 
try to answer : Ought the Royahsts to have restored the 
Monarchy on the spot 1 or, if that was impracticable, ought 
they to have made Thiers chief of a Republic ? 

I'or the pure Legitimist, the Orleanists were and are the 
villains of the piece ; Dreux-Br6z6 says bitterly : 

A deputy at Bordeaux said to me : “ If the Assembly found itself 
faced tomorrow with the abdicaiaon of the Comte de Chambotd in 
favour of the Comte de Paris, or with a formal promise from the 
Comte de Chambord that he would renounce the crown after a vote 
formally recognising his right, then the proclamation of the Mon- 
archy would only be a matter of hours 

Lncien Brun, Legitimist deputy for the Rh6ne, on Hs 
way to Bordeaux met the Marquis de la Guiche, a more 
moderate member of the Right ; they fell iuto conversa- 
tiou about what was to be done, and Brun said : " Well, 
we have to save Rranoe ; we are going to restore the 

* ^ This is a rhetoiioal exaggeration ; CWvy was net elected till February 
16th. ‘ Nates el souvenirs, p. 86. 
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Monarcliy. It is simple enougli ; let tKe Orleans Princes 
go to fetoli the Comte de Chambord and bring him 
to Bordeaux — and Monarchy is restored.” “Wait a 
minute ”, said the Marq[uis, “ it cannot happen as easily as 
that.” From that moment Brun felt “ that the cause of 
Monarchy was lost 

Loth, who tells the story in his strongly anti-Orleanist 
book, L’Sohec de la restawraiim mona/rohique, says that the 
Comte de Chambord was at Geneva waiting fox the Orleans 
Princes, “ Their proper place was not with the Army but 
with their King.” * 

In another chapter ® we shall trace the history of the 
relations since 1848 between the older and the younger 
branches of the Bourbon fainily ; when they were both in 
exde, strenuous but inefiectual efforts were made by the 
wisest leaders on both sides to bring about a fusion of their 
supporters. 

In 1871 the Orleans Princes still believed that their 
cousin demanded from them an act of penitence for 1830, 
which they regarded as an insult to the memory of Louis- 
Philippe. It is not easy suddenly to bring to a successful 
conclusion negotiations, which have hung fixe for twenty 
years, even when there is a throne in prospect ; but there 
were willing hands on both sides ready to attempt the task. 

Aumale and Joinville landed at St. Malo on February 
16th, and sent two members of the Assembly (the Duo de 
Decazes and the Marquis de CasteUane) to inform Thiers 
of their arrival ; he was lunching with his wife and sister- 
in-law, and on reoeiviag the news burst into one of his 
famous fi.ts of passion.* When he had cooled down, he sent 

^ Loth, de la resUmratioA vumarchigue, p. 16. 

* Ibid. p. 20. * See pp. 260-6. 

* De CaateDane {Me» and Thinge of my Time, p. 37) aays : “ He turned 
pale and then liTid ; then taMng hold of the first plate t^t oame to Mb baud, 
be flung it with all Ms mi^t across the dining-room\and cried, ‘ Don’t let 
your Fi^oea come to tMs country or I’ll hove Ibem shot ’ ”. Unfortunate, 
as srecy reader of CaateUane’s Memoirs knows, the Marquis' imagination is 
much more viTid than Ms memoiry. 
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Trubert (one of the Princes’ confidential Mends) to meet 
them at Angoulgme and implore them not to come to 
Bordeaux. They replied that it was their right and their 
duty to take their seats in the Assembly. On the 18th, 
R6musat and Bocher met them at Libourne a nd said : 
“ Thiers goes on his knees to you ; your presence would 
cause grave complications. After all, the law exiling you 
from France is a law and cannot be evaded ; if you come 
to Bordeaux, Thiers will resign and leave you responsible 
for the situation.” E,4musat added ; “ The truth is that 
you embarrass him, as you always have embarrassed him.” 
Finally, on the understanding that the Government would 
support their admission to the Assembly, the Princes 
agreed to the postponement of the question and left for 
Biarritz on the 23Td.^ 

It is not clear what else they could have done.® Weiss, 
in the passage quoted above, implies that they ought to 
have gone straight to Bordeaux ; Loth says they ought to 
have gone to Geneva to join the Comte de Chambord. It 
is clear that, as a matter of fact, they took the advice of 
their parliamentary Mends, who aU said quite frankly that 
the moment for taking a decisive step had not yet come ; 
the country had more important things to think about. 
The ComtedeParis (grandson of Louis-PhilippeandOrleanist 
heir to the throne) in a letter of February 18th, expresses 
this in a straightforward way : “ I do not think that it is 
my business to prejudice the decision of the Assembly on 
the future government of France by negotiations which 
might seem to aim at disposing of France without her 

^ Desjoyeamc, Pvaicn monarchique, p, 171, 

* Whether they ought eyer to have heeu elected to Parliament is another 
queetion ; there is much to be said for the yiew, which Berryet toot in 1849, 
tiiat it ie part of the dignity of a Bojal Pamily, which has been deposed, not 
to demand the poste of ordinary oitiarais.' The Piinoes had very little influence 
in the .Assembly itsdf ; many BoyaliatB felt that their position as members 
of a loyal House was compromised by the jostle and contaot of pai^amentaity 
life, while their preseuoe at the centace of pohtioal life wae always a cause ^ 
suspioion to the Comte de Chambord’s exiled Court. 


I 
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consent. ... As long as oui relations witli Prussia are tlie 
principal afEair of th.e moment, questions about the future 
might to be reserved.” ^ The Orleans House had always 
been essentially a parliamentary monarchy, and they 
naturally waited for Parliament to give the signal. 

What of the Comte de Chambord ? Ought he to have 
left Geneva (where he had gone to be as near Prance as 
possible) and to have presented himself at Bordeaux with 
the words “ Here is your King ” ? He would have per- 
formed such a regal act to perfection, and it is very possible 
that the Assembly would have voted for monarchy by 
acclamation : how long a monarchy so acclaimed would 
have lasted is another question. But the very people, who 
teU us that he was only waiting for the Orleans Princes, 
inform us in the same breath that he had the most respect- 
able of reasons for keeping away from Bordeaux. “ He felt 
an invincible repugnance to seem to owe bis return to the 
favour of foreigners . . . when he was still young, he 
declared to the Vicomte de La Eochefoucauld, ‘ I am so 
French that I would rather never enter Prance than seem 
to owe my return, I do not say to foreign bayonets but even 
to foreign influence ® 

After this it is rather bewildering to be told as an argu- 
ment for immediate restoration that “ the Germans would 
have raised no objections It is said that in. October 
* 1870 Bismarck had ofiered to restore the Bourbon Mon- 
archy ; * and the Count himself once said to his nephew, 

^ Fnision monarchipie, p. 173. * Loth, p. 17. ' Ibid. p. 23. 

* On Oototer lot the Comte de Chambord mote to the Emg of Prussia : 
" [In Prance] they are beginning to understand that the principle of hereditary 
Monarchy . . . can, alone, in the hour of crisis, offer a harbour of safety . . . . 
I am ready if my oountiy calls me, to fulfil the mission which a saored duty 
uupoBes on me, and 1 am equally resolved to return on the morrow to exile 
ladiei than si^ her humiliation. ... If viotoiy has its demands it is for the 
wisdom of Pnnces to restrain them within limit of jnstioe. It is to your 
Majesty’s heart that I appeal.” Bismorok replied insultingly : " The least 
pressure from without woiil^ only’ trouble, and not favour the iuolinatum of 
!Ftanoe towards a Monarchy ”, as though the Comte de Chambord had asked 
for foreign pressure (de Luz, Ham 7, pp. 316-19). 
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the Duo de Parme, when out hunting (so the story goes), 
“ K I had consented to a surrender of territory, I should 
today be King of Prance 

In any case, Bismarck certainly told the Archbishop of 
Rouen that “ he would like to see Monarchy restored in 
the person of Henry V, but he reproached the Comte de 
Chambord with want of energy ”, The King of Prussia 
also thought the Count incompetent, but he wished to see 
the legitimate line restored ; when the G-erman troops 
were passing through Varennes, he called his oflicers 
together and said, “ You know what crime was committed 
here eighty years ago ; when a nation treats its king like 
that, the hand of God lies heavy upon it 

The Comte de Chambord, also, felt unable to take the 
step ; it would be too much to say that, like his cousins, 
he waited on the Assembly : that was not a habit of the 
Bourbons, and least of all of the grandson of Charles X ; 
he waited on Heaven. “ It is for Prance to speak ”, he 
said, “ and for God to act.” But if the Assembly had 
summoned him, he would have probably felt free of his 
scruples and have recognised in its vote the caU of God. 

The responsibility therefore, whether from the Legitim- 
ist or the Orleanist angle of vision, must lie with the 
leaders of the parliamentary majority. Ought they to 
have recalled the King ? De Meaux, a member of the 
Moderate Eight, says frankly, “ At that moment, no one 
believed a Restoration possible ”. Weiss, in the passage 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter, over-simplifies 
the situation.® 

The enthusiasm of the Eoyahst deputies was the iixer 
sponsible enthusiasm of grey-haired schoolboys. It did not 

I Be ItTiz, p. 324. 

* Lotii, L'EcJtac de la restauration monarchigm, p. 24. 

* To do Tnm justioe, Wrasa Beems to liave taien tiie same view, at the time ; 
Claveatt met him at Bordeaux in Bebmary and he said, “ They axe maki ng 
fools of themstdves,” Who are ‘ they * t ” “ Everybody ; Thiera is to be 
President of the itq)nblio.” “ Oh, a stilibom Bi^nblio 1 ” “ No, it ■will last.” 
(Gtavean, p. 4.) 
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last wlieii they met together under responsible leaders. 
At a meeting of the Eight under the presidency of de 
Kerdrel, the Marquis de Belcastel (one of the most honest 
and outspoken of the Legitimists) had mentioned the 
chances of a Eestoration ; the chairman “ stopped him 
short and in a tone of irritation treated his remarks as 
imprudent Nor is it true that the lessons of the war 
had converted the nation to monarchy, for a reason which 
the Eoyalists always failed to understand — namely that 
in the eyes of the ordinary voter Erance had been led to 
disaster by a monarch ; they were not subtle enough to 
understand the distinction by which the Eight treated 
the Empire as “political Oaesarism” and the worst form 
of democracy. 

As for the moderate section of the Left, “ so ready to 
make their peace with a monarchy ”, let de Marc^re speak. 
He was a Conservative and a Cathohc, afterwards a mem- 
ber of the Left Centre. He writes : 

I leam from the hooks I read that the maiorit 7 of the Assembly 
were Eoyalists. I saw the majority and lived among them attentive 
to all that was going on aioimd me, impartial and free from party 
prejudice. My opinion is that it would rather have adopted a 
Eepublio than a Mbnaichy. . . . The truth was that the question 
was not and could not have been put ; that the personal ambitions 
of party men and the disinterested preferences of friends of the 
fallen dynasties would alike have been ashamed to show themselves 
in face of the issue of life and death for Erance, which sat so heavy 
on all hearts.” * 

Tbese well-wei^ed words of one wbo proved in the end 
no great friend to the Third Eepublio, represent the 
situation. 

As to the anecdote of Blanqui’s abandoning the plan 

1 Hanotaux, i. 164 (n). A Boyalkt deputy, the Comte de Bouhat, drew 
up a motion asldng for the “ intervention of the snooesBors of the lUustriouB 
Itoyal Pamily whioh gave us Alsaoe and Lorraine ”, to obtain a mitigation of 
the iPtuBsian peace conditions, hut he was prevented by his friends from 
proposing It at the tribune (de Bonx, Ori^nes dtlaS^ B^i»Migw, p. 91). 

* JJAasaMit nMmah, t. i p. 42. 
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of raising a popular movement against tte Assembly, it 
does not alter the fact that in all likelihood the proclama- 
tion of monarchy would have provoked civil war ; it 
would have at once united the divided Eepubhcan party, 
and kindled the half-suppressed Gambettist sympathies of 
the South ; de Meaux says : “ We had no military force to 
carry out the orders of the Assembly ; the only armed force 
remaining was the National Guard in the great cities, 
and the great cities were delivered to demagogues To 
this Loth can only retort that such a rising could not have 
been worse than the Commune, which actually broke out a 
month later. But what would the Coromune have been 
like in February, with the Government at Bordeaux, 
nothing organised, the Armistice about to e2Epire, no peace 
preliminaries settled, and the Paris mob face to face with 
monarchy, not merely the fear of monarchy ? The German 
troops would have had to interfere and all order in France 
would have gone to pieces ; besides, would it have been 
confined to Paris ? It is well known that Thiers only 
prevented the great cities from joining in March by the 
solemn assurance that the Eepublic was not in danger ; in 
February the Commune would have broken out in Lyon, 
Marseilles, Toulon, and in twenty cities at once. 

De Meaux continues : " How could we restore the 
Monarchy with the Royal House divided and a monarch 
separated from his heirs ? . . . What would have been the 
fatal opening of his reign ? ” It was the answer to this 
last question perhaps, which made even the most fervent 
Legitimist hesitate ; already France foresaw the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Even supposiag the Count de 
Chambord had consented to put his name to such a treaty, 
what a humiliating beginning for a monarchy, which rests 

^ De Meaux, p. 82. This is Thiera’ own judgment {Notes el souvenirs, 
p. 118) ; “ The Assembly was so fax from being able to lestoie the Monarchy 
(with the greatest cities of the South in revolt and Paxis in the hands of 200,000 
fanatics) that it could not even have managed to wrest the power from' 
Gambetia. without the energetic intervention oE Jules Simon ”. 
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far more on national and personal prestige than does an 
anonymous republic, where the acts of the Grovernment are 
the acts of all ! Many a Royalist resigned himself to vote 
a provisional Repubho with the secret consolation that a 
disastrous peace would appear forthwith on the debit side 
of that detested regime. 

It is hard not to feel that the majority of the Assembly 
were well-advised. It may be true that after February 
12th, 187J, there was no more chance for a Restoration ; 
but, if so, it is because there was never any chance at all.^ 

But, granted aU that, does it follow that the Conserva- 
tives did right in proclaiming Thiers head of the French 
Repubhc ? During the controversy between Simon and 
Gambetta, Thiers hadappeared surrounded by Monarchists.® 
The Orleanists did not forget that he had belonged to 
their fold. Had he not helped more than any contem- 
porary to found the July Monarchy, and himself brought 
the famous message to the Due d’OrMans offering him the 
Lieutenancy of the Kingdom ? Had he not been Mimstex 
to Louis-Philippe and visited him in his exile ? 

It is true that the Legitimists did not seem to have many 
reasons for trusting him (he had arrested the Duchesse de 
Berri, the Comte de Chambord’s mother) ; but under the 
Second Republic he had rendered yeoman service to the 
cause of order and property. He had rallied to the Catholic 
cause and helped to carry the Education Law ; he had 
delivered the famous speech on " the vile multitude ”, 
meant to provoke the fury of the Left ; he had supported 

^ Qi lather the last ohanoe would have been somewhere between 1860 
and 1870 ; if Legitimists and Orleanists had made up them quarrel and there 
had been a united royal house, ^ance might well have turned m that direction 
{fifter the Peace and the Commune). We may accept the Duo de Broglie’s 
judgment that “ if the fusion had been aooomplished during the Empire, the 
Comte de Chambord would have been accepted as Bang, after its f ^ by eveiy- 
bddy ” {Fvtion moftMrel»g^, p. 128). 

* Even as late as Eebmaiy 19t^ when Thiers offered Jules Simon a post 
in his JUSmstry, the latter said to his son, ** I should hawe thought that TMers 
would want to surround blmadf with Orleanists" (ffou-demajoilntfe, p. 379). 
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the law restricting universal suffrage ; he had strenuously 
defended the Papacy and the Prench occupation of 
Rome ; he had been a Mend of Berryer and weU received 
in the Legitimist salons of the Duchesse de Grallieni and the 
Duchesse Pozzo di Borgo. 

To the Orleanist Princes during the Empire he had 
assmned an attitude of detached and rather paternal 
affection ; on July 6th, 1870, he wrote to the Due de 
Chartres, the younger brother of the Orleanist heir ; 

I have demanded liberty for my country. I am demanding it 
and I shall go on demanding it obstinately, resolved to accept it 
loyally from whoever will grant it . . . and never to test till we have 
it. . . . Your titles for the future rest entirely on the capacity of 
your family to give hberty j to keep in the heart of Prance the noble 
longing and desire for liberty is the only servioe that a good citizen 
can offer to you. ... I had no responsibility for the faults, which 
hurled your family from the throne, and yet I ruined my career for 
them . . , beoauseofanattachmentbasednotonpersonaleicpeota- 
tions, but on ancient memories. . . . I have no ambitions left except 
to give useful counsel to my country now and then ; I do not wish 
to owe anything to any dynasty present or future. I wish to act 
loyally towards them all, but to have no personal tie with any of 
them. I ask you, Monseigneur, to forgive this language ; there are 
explanations which must be made once in one’s life and once for aU.^ 

A shrewd Orleanist would not have built much on such a 
letter. 

On November 3rd, 1870, Bismarck, during an inter- 
view, offered to transmit a message to the Princes. Thiers 
replied : 

I look upon them with respect and affection ; I think they would 
be wrong to do anything imprudent at this moment or to behave 
as claimants to the throne. . , , But there are certain symptoms 
which make one apprehensive lest the Eepublio of 1870 may follow 
the example of the Eepublio of 1848 ; in that case the return of 
the Frmces might he useful to Prance, but today I have no message 
for them.* 

I Bouniola, Thiers mi jmuvoir, pp. 4, 8. • Notes et eouvenirs, p. 86. 
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Still, mucli tad tappened since November. Thiers had 
said to I’aUoxix at Tours : “ With a Ministry in which I 
shall have at my right hand my dear old Mends, yon and 
Larcy, we shall surmount all our difiB.culties. “ My terms ”, 
replied Fallonx, '* he monarchy.” “ Of course, we are 
at one on that point, but time will be wanted ; more time 
perhaps than you and I can imagine today.” ^ 

In December, 1870, it was said® that Thiers expressed 
hiTnap.lf in terms so favourable to the claim of the Comte de 
Chambord that Larcy sent word to the Comte de la B'ertd 
Mun (the representative of the Prince), and an interview 
would have taken place between him and Thiers, had not 
each expected the other to make the first move. 

On his arrival at Bordeaux, it is also said that Larcy 
persuaded him to approve of a motion for the Restoration 
brought forward by two deputies (Larcy himself and 
Baragnon) ; Daru also had a long interview with him on 
the subject. At this juncture he received a letter from 
Dufaure, who was at Paris, imploring him not to abandon 
the Republic and describing the alarming condition of the 
capital. He at once sent for Daru and told him that for 
the moment he had given up aU thought of a Restoration.® 
AU this is very conjectural, and there is no decisive 
evidence that Thiers’ first impulse at Bordeaux was 
towards Monarchy. What is certain is that he very soon 
saw that, in the present condition of the conntry and in 
view of the divisions in the Royalist party, there was 
nothing to be done. The pressing question of Peace or 
War was far too serious to allow of the additional complica- 
tion of constitutional dissensions; patriotism demanded 
a party truce, and demanded it not the less imperiously 
because, as long as that truce lasted, he would be the un- 
questioned ruler of France. When a Royalist deputy said 
to him, “ Let us hasten to set up a monarchy ; you shall 

I'oIlqiiX) jSmvenira, li. 441-2. ' Loth, p. 42. 

• Loth, pp. 32-4. 
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be its Eiobelieu ”, the little houigeois drew himself up and 
answered with a haughtiness, that only his amazing abilities 
save from being ridiculous, “ Not yet ; at this moment 
France would not understand anyone else but me taking 
the lead 

On February 15th he sent for some of the more promi- 
nent Legitimist leaders — the Duo de La Eochefoucauld, 
the Marquis de Juign6, the Comte de Juigne, the Marquis 
de Dampierre — and said : 

At this moment we can govern only with the help of all respect- 
able parties ; it would be contrary to all the inspirations of pa^ot- 
ism to confuse the work of reconstruction which lies before us by 
giving power to one or other of the parties and dividing us, so raising 
against that party the hostility of all its disappointed rivals. But it 
is evident to me that, if we ate wise, the prudence we ate going to 
display must end in the united Monarchy ; you understand me, 
gentlemen, the united Monarchy.” * 


“ If we are wise ! ” “ The united Monarchy 1 ” The 
Legitimists would have gone away less reassured, if they 
could have looked into Thiers’ mind and there read what 


he thought of the wisdom of the Eoyalist parties and the 
chances of their union** 


However, reasaure^^^ 
Thiers was inevitable. 
largely due to his attin^K 
critic of the Empire, the^ 
science of France. In the Cc 
famous speech on the “n 


;\t, they had no alternative ; 
^estige in the country was 
steady, clear-sighted 
of the liberal con- 
he had made his 
loHi^Wierties ” ; he had 


^ Bosq, Somemrs de VasaemhUe, p. 6. a^ain is in the region 

of m-dits) that the Bishop of Orleans : “ Come here as 

soon as you can ; TMere will help us to restcW'^MlSlitMiy ” ; and that the 
Brince replied, *' Do not beheve it ; Thielw will unl^awurtdt hie own interests ” 

(toe. Cii.). ’ 

* De Meaux, p. 26 ; Hanotaux, i. 155. • 

» The Marquis de Noaflles says : “ T^ett was informad seoretly by an 
important member of the Bonapartist parf^, the lover of an Austrian lady, 
who frequented the Gtesae de C^amboid, that 'Uje 'White Mag woiiid not be 
given up and therefore a Bestoration wae Impossible {Bureau dii roi, p. 164). 
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derLouBoed tlie designs of Prussia and warned France of 
the danger as early as the Schleswig-Holstein conflict ; he 
had criticised the declaration of war in 1870 and had been 
shouted down by the Imperialist majority, who called 
out, “ Gro to Coblenn ! ” The country remembered those 
phrases, sometimes revealing the future, always lighting up 
the situation — “ The Empire is made ” (in 1861) ; “ There 
are no faults left to commit ” (after Sadowa) ; “ Europe 
no longer exists ” (after his fruitless tour of the Continent 
in 1870 seeking help for France) ; or that phrase that 
stands out so vividly against the muddled cosmopolitan 
sentimentality of the Second Empire, “ I love Italy but 
there is something I love more, and much more, and that 
is France.” 

But, above all, the anarchy and confusion of those 
feverish days at Bordeaux called for the energy and 
lucidity of his great administrative mind ; his fingers 
itched to clear up the muddle (“ ffdchis ”, as he called what 
he hated most in life). De Meaux says of him very justly : 
“ "What tempted him was not only ambition but also the 
love of hard work 

There was, then, no oppomtion to the resolution putting 
Thiers in power ; the only difficulty occurred as to the 
title. “ Chief of the Executive ! ” grumbled Thiers when 
Duf^-ure showed him the proposed text, “ if I am called 
‘chef’, people will think I am a cook. I want to be 
President.” “ So you will be President of the Council of 
Ministers.” ” Yes, but President of the Eepublic.” ® 

* De Meaiix, p. 27. “ I don’t want to taie np the work of Brime Minister 
again”, said Thiers. '‘Louis-Philippe worried me too much; neither Charles X 
nor Louis-Philippe were real oonstitutional monaroha. CSiSirlea was always 
patting forward his oonsoience, and Loais-PhDippe his ‘ system Louis- 
Philippe’s point of view is expressed in the well-known phrase, “ When we go 
fesr a journey, we sleep in the same room ; I let Thiers choose between the 
two beds, and 1 alws^ find him in mine ” (de Meaux, p. 28). 

* Bosq, p. 28. The title was an. unfamiUar one. A sentind!, in reply to a 
qneetion from Thieis, is said to have answered, " Yes, my Exeontive ” (Bosq, 

, p.^120). 
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The Royalist members of the Commission naturally 
objected to the phrase “ the French Repubho Dabirel 
and Ventavon went to Thiers and expressed to bim the 
violent opposition, which the words had aroused. He 
rephed : 

It is not I who drew up the resolution ; perhaps it would have 
been better not to have used the words, but, as they have put them 
in, it is very hard to remove them. A discussion would take a day 
or two and time is very precious ; the Prussians demand the evacua- 
tion of Belfort in order to prolong the Armistioe for five days ; a 
day lost may mean the Prussian entry into Paris ; Heaven knows 
what misfortunes might result. . . . I have only the right to advise, 
but I appeal to the wisdom and patriotism of the Right not to raise 
untimely discussions . . . the word “ Republic ” means nothing ; 
the question of the future government of France is entirely re- 
served.^ 

The Commission finally decided that they would insert 
in the resolution words reserving tbe constitutional problem 
and proposed the following preamble : “ Whereas it is of 
importance, until a definite decision is taken on the 
institutions of France, to provide immediately for the 
necessities of government and the conduct of the negotia- 
tions.” 

On Friday, February 17th, the Assembly met to discuss 
the Commission’s report. Thiers naturally did not desire 
to address the Assembly, till he could speak as a repre- 
sentative of the Government, but an une:q)ected incident 
made him break his resolution. Keller, strongly against 
Thiers’ advice, read out a protest on behalf of the deputies 
for the Departments of BM-Rhin, Haut-Ehin, Moselle and 
La Meuxthe. It consisted of three propositions : “ (1) 
Alsace and Lorraine do not wish to be cut off from France. 
... (2) France cannot sign or give her consent to the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine . . . even an Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage cannot invoke its Soveraigniy 

^ Chalvet-Nastrao : Projeta da reatawalion et le gMmi Ducrot, p. 20, 
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to sanction or ratify terms that would destroy the integrity 
of the nation (Approbation from the Left). (3) Europe 
cannot permit or ratify the abandonment of Alsace and 
Lorraine. . . . We, the people of Alsace and Lorraine, are 
prepared on our part to begin the war again today, to- 
morrow or at any moment.” The reading of this protest 
caused an outburst of patriotic sympathy (“ the enthusiasm 
of despair ”, an eyewitness calls it) ; it was referred to the 
bureaus “ avec urgence 

Thiers rose from his place and said : 

In so serious a matter the Assembly must recognise that we must 
act with a sense of responsibility ... we must not let ourselves 
be carried away by words ; we must Imow what we are ready to 
put behind our words. . . . Have the courage of your opinions ; 
do you want war or peace ? This is a very grave matter ; do not 
let us behave like children.® 

A man, who talks like that to an Assembly, is either 
shouted down or henceforward he can do what he likes with 
it. Eor the first time — for the first time of many times — 
the National Assembly were persuaded by that fl,ute-like 
voice. After a suspension of one hour, a report was pre- 
sented and carried “ referring the matter to the wisdom 
and patriotism of the negotiators ” ; a few members of 
the Extreme Left voted against it, and Rochefort called 
out, “ It is a blank cheque 1 ” 

Victor Lefranc then read the report of the Commission 
in favour of conferring executive powers on Thiers. Louis 
Blanc protested against the preamble ; the idea of a pro- 
visional Republic seemed to him an absurdity; even 
universal sufErage itself could not legitimately touch the 
right of the people to govern themselves ; a deputy called 
out, " You are defending the Republic by divine right ”. 
On a division, about twenty members of the Extreme Left 
abstained; on the Extreme Right Belcastel refused to 


^ Anmlet, 1. 1, pp. 01-2. 


> Ibtd., p. 63. 
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vote ; “ even for a day ”, lie said, “ I do not want the 
republican label 

The next day was spent by Thiers in forming his 
Ministry. He began by including three members of the 
old National Defence Government.® He bad already 
assured Jules Favre that be would retain him as Minister 
for Foreign Adlairs ; bis excessive emotionalism made him 
a very poor antagonist m negotiations to Bismarck, but 
Thiers probably wished to concibate Eepubbcan opinion 
by associating as many Eepublicans as possible with the 
conclusion of peace. Ernest Picard remained at the 
Interior, where Thiers appreciated his original wit and his 
lucid energy. Jules Simon rather reluctantly accepted the 
Mmistry of Public Instruction, after an assurance that he 
would not be the only Eepublican in the Ministry.® Of aU 
the three appointments this was the most contested. 
Though Simon was personally popular, his views were 
abhorrent to the Eight ; he was a free-thinker, an advocate 
of the separation of Church and State and, worst of all, a 
supporter of compulsory education. Lacombe says in his 
Journal : “ It is impossible to make Conservatives tolerate 
his appointment It was suggested that the religious 

^ Anmlea, t. i. p. 64; Bosq, p. 26. Weifla, in the artide quoted above, 
says : “ In order to preserve a real neutrality as between Bepublio and 
Monarchy, the Aasembly should not have allowed the Ezeoutive any other 
title then their own . . . the magistrate charged with the direction of 
government should have been called * President of the Executive Council of 
the National Assembly ’ This may be wisdom, but is wisdom post eventum. 
The Assembly were in a cleft stick : the Bepublio existed ; they had allowed 
the National Defence Qovenuuent to lay down their powers before them 
solemnly and regularly ; to upset it would have meant a little revolution, 
and, as Thiers pointed out, thrae was literally no time for prolonged debates. 

* Ceneral Ducrot in an interview with TMers protested against his includ- 
ing the “ men of September ’’ m his Mimstry. " My dear general," he answered, 
“ the Bepublican party, which these Ministers represent, is very powerful. I 
cannot govern without their support. . . . These men are firmer and abler 
than you suppose ; they have e^erience and knowledge " (Ohalvet-Nostiac, 
op. cit. p. 27, 8). 

' Thiers said : “If the Bepublio loses its chances it will be the fault of the 
Bepublioans, not mine ’’ (Halivy, Courier de M, Thies^s, p. 423). 

* Joumai, i. 3. 
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part of the duties of the Minister of Public Instruction 
should be transferred to the Minister of Justice, but Simon 
refused his consent ; finally, the Eight gave way, consoling 
themselves with the pledge Thiers had given to Dampierre 
at a meeting on February 16th, “ I will never give way on 
the question of compulsory education ” J 

The Ministry of Justice was given to Dufaure. It is 
said that Thiers did it with a certain hesitation ; he was 
somewhat afraid of the independence of his rough-tongued 
old colleague ; in fact the judicfal sphere was the only one 
in which Thiers did not override his Ministers.® In return 
the Garde des Sceaux concerned himself Httle with the 
general pohcy of the cabinet. 

General Le Flo, who had served at Paris under the 
National Defence Govermnent, was Minister for War, and 
Admiral Pothuau IHinister of the Marine'; both these 
appointments were professional rather than political. 

The Eight obtained only two posts. The Minister for 
Agriculture and Commerce, Lambrecht, was a Legitimist. 
"What was more important from Thiers’ point of view, he 
was a Protectionist, and had been a blind supporter of 
Thiers in the Corps L4gislatif (in return for which the 
President of the Council used to refer to him as “ the wisest 
of the wise ”) ; he was a poor speaker, a recommendation 
in the eyes of his chief, who regarded oratory as his 
speciality.® 

^ De Meauz, 79 ». (1). 

* Jtiles Simon sajra : Dufaure was the onl 7 member of the CounoQ iwith 
whom Thiers did not feel at his ease ; he treated him with great deference 
(8oir de ma jottmde, p. 201). He says : “ I still see him ” (one day at Ver- 
sailles, whea Thiers, bached by the whole Counoil, tried to persuade Duhrare to 
dismiss two subordinates suspeoted of Bonapartism), " I still see him fastening 
wi& jerky movements of bis hand the strap, that went round his documents 
and replying gently to the most earnest entreaties, ' No, M. le President ’ ” 
(ibid, p, 162). As an examjde of Thiers' interference with' his Ministers, see 
the letter of March 11th which he wrote to Pioard ; “ I wish to make my 
arouses and those of the Cabinet for two nominations of Pr^ets, which you Will 
notioe pefhaps in the Montleur ’* (Beolns, Picard, p. 274). 

* says of Lamhreoht : “ He spoke dearly, though one would have 
liked a little more warmtii j he had a listless voice, which suggested a touch of 
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Tlie only puie Legitimist in the Ministry was de Larcy, 
wlio took tke Public Works ; ke was an old friend of 
Thiers and the Right considered that his amiable character 
made him too conciliatory.^ 

The Ministry of Finance was left vacant for the moment. 
Thiers asked Bufiet, who refused, and on his visit to Paris 
a few days later secured Pouyer-Quertier, a blufE indus- 
trialist from Normandy who had been a supporter of the 
Empire, but had had his official candidature withdrawn 
because of his strong Protectionist views. 

On receiving his acceptance, Thiers sent a telegram to 
Bordeaux to ask for the approval of Simon and Dufaure, 
It arrived at 10 p.m. and the Minister of Pubho Instruction 
could not succeed in seeing his colleague ; the old servant 
who answered the door was “more inflexible than the 
sentry who threatened Napoleon with his bayonet He 
was obliged to wire back his own consent, and add, 
“ Dufaure is in bed ”. Next day the Minister for Justice 
said, “Another time, don’t take the trouble to disturb 
me ; I approve beforehand aU you do ”. 

Simon sent a letter to Thiers the next day to make his 
position clear: “Larcy, Dufaure and I wish to enter a 
caveat on the question of Free Trade ; Dufaure is especially 
afeaid of the effect on Enghah opinion of appointing Pro- 
tectionist Ministers. It is understood that I myself remain 
in the Ministry with all my deplorable doctrines — Free 
Trade, Compulsory Education, etc,, etc.” * 

On Sunday, February 19th, Thiers announced the 
formation of Ms Ministry to the Assembly ; after explain- 
ing that he had attempted to unite representatives of all 

disdain f 01 the nonentities all around him ” (Souvenirs de I’assemblde nationale, 
p. 42). Clarean enya of him ; " Ho had only one fault ; irhen he spoke he 
shoved that he had not enough teeth } <me saw right down his throat ” (p. 24). 

I “ Laxoy refused to enter a Goyemment vith Simon. Simon arranged to 
he found reading intently a letter from one of his oousins— - vho vas a nun 
in the East. Larcy was much impressed” (de Botix, Origines de la 3* 
Sdpubligue, p. 94). 

* Simon, Soir de majoumie, pp, 161-2 ; Oouv. de Jkf. Thiers, p. 74, 
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parties, lie passed, by a bappy and natural transition, to 
one of tbe noblest ezamples of Ms grand style ; 

In a piospetons society, legularly constituted and accepting 
peacefully and gradually the progress of human thought, each party 
represente a political system and to unite them into one administra- 
tion would mean to pit conflicting tendencies one against another, 
which . . . would lead either to immobility or conflict. 

But, alas, is our condition that of a society regularly constituted 
and peacefully accepting the progress of human thought ? {Mom- 
mmt.) Hurled into a war without serious motive and without 
sufflcient preparation, we have seen one half of our land invaded, our 
army destroyed, our great organisation smashed to pieces, our 
ancient and powerful unity endangered, our finances upset, the 
majority of our inhabitants snatched from their work to face death 
on the battlefield, public order profoundly troubled by the sudden 
appearance of anarchy, and, after the surrender of Paris, the war 
suspended for a few days only, ready to break out again, unless a 
Oovemment that has the esteem of Europe can, by accepting offlce 
courageously and taking upon itself the responsibility for painful 
negotiations, put an end to these terrible disasters. 

In presence of such a state of things, is there, can there be, any 
policy but one ? . . . To rid our countiy of the enemy who tramples 
upon it and lays it waste ; to recall from foreign prisons our prisoners 
— soldiers, officers and generals ; to form once more, with their help, 
a disciplined and valiant army ; to re-establish order ; to replace 
at once those administrators, who have resigned or proved them- 
selves unfit ; to re-elect the General Councils, and municipal councils, 
which have all been dissolved {Hear, hem) ; to set up upon its feet 
again our disorganised administration ; to put a stop to ruinous 
expenditure, to restore our credit, the only way to fece our pressing 
commitments ; to send back again to the fields and workshops our 
mobilised soldiers, to re-open our dogged-up roads ; to rebuild our 
broken bridges ; to revive our industry, everjrwhere in suspense 
(that industey which alone can give the means of life to ova workmen 
and peasants) {Hear, hear) ; — can anyone say that there is anything 
more urgent than that ? Is there anyone here, who dares to discuss 
learnedly artides of a Constitution, while our prisoners die of want 
,in foreign countacies, while our population, perishing with hunger, 
is forced to deliver the last crumb of bread to foreign soldiers ? . . . 
Ah, doubtless when we shall have rendered to our country that 
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pressing service I have described, when we have lifted up our 
wounded France ^ from the ground where she lies, closed her wounds, 
restored her strength, and brought her to herself again, then, once 
more in health and free again, she shall decide how she wishes 
to hve. 

J. Favre then asked the Assembly to appoint a Com- 
mission to accompany Thiexs and himself to Paris for the 
Peace negotiations. This proposal was not well received 
and was only carried after a warm debate ; Cambetta 
expressed the fear that such a Commission might seem to 
commit the Assembly beforehand. 

Peeling that the Assembly might do something foolish 
in his absence, Thiers persuaded them to adjourn till 
February 28 th. That night he left for Paris.* 

1 One cannot translate into English, the well-known phrase, “ Le noble 
blessd, qu’on appelle la Erance 

•.To occupy their time it was agreed to appoint eight Commissions (of 
46 deputies each) to report on the state of the nation. These were ; (1) On 
the army j (2) on the navy j (3) on finance j (4) on railways, roads, eto. ; 
(5) on postal oommunioations ; (6) on the occupied Departments ; (7) on the 
internal administration ; (8) on commerce. Annales, 1. 1, pp. 73-86. 
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THE PEACE PRELIMINAUIES 

At the Bordeaux; station TMers met and took with him 
to Paris the Baron Bauds, who was going uo attend a 
Conference at Brussels, and the Duo de Broghe, who had 
just accepted the London Embassy. No one is at his 
best on a night journey, and the Cldef of the Executive, 
waking up at Poitiers from an uneasy slumber, allowed 
himself to use language, which deeply wounded the Duo, 
and perhaps marked the beginning of that duel to the 
death, in which they were eventually to take part. The 
conversation turned on the Orleans Princes, and Thiers 
said angrily : “ Their conduct is unworthy of their name ; 
they come to look for a crown in the misfortunes of their 
country “ Erom that moment ”, the Duo used to add, 
in telling the story, “ I understood that Thiers had given 
up working for the Monarchy and henceforward meant to 
work for himself.” ^ 

During the rest of the journey, Eavre and Thiers dis- 
cussed the unknown conditions of Peace, which Bismarck 
kept up his sleeve. The Chief of the Executive was in no 
optimistic mood ; " If we had treated before the sur- 


X Eioest Daudet teUs this incident, which, he says he heard from the 
Dno himaelf, in Za Ohronique de nos jours, p. 199. As the Due himself teUs 
the story, J, Eavre and Picard were in the carriage. “ After a few trivial 
phrases Thiers fell silent, then sank into a deep slumber. . . . We looked at 
each other, laughed, and prepared to do the same. . . . We woke up early in 
Pfdtieis, . , , The station was completely empty and thpy had to search for 
food for us in the town.” It was m this hungry state that the words were 
spoken. [Stvut des Dtsue Mondes, 1/2/29, p. 666.) 
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render of Metz ”, he said, “ Prussia would liave been con- 
tent with. Alsace and three milliards ; now she will demand 
Lorraine as well and eight milliards — and we are in the 
dreadful position of having no means of resistance 

Paris was reached on Monday evening ; as the Armistice 
was to expire on Tuesday evening, Thiers wired to Versailles 
to say that he would call on Bismarck the next morning ; 
it had been thought advisable that he should go alone, as 
it was hoped that, in a non-ofiB.cial atmosphere, their first 
contact might be rather a meeting of old friends than a 
diplomatic duel.^ 

The Chancellor opened the interview in the most 
courteous tones ; he deplored the fact that the responsi- 
bility for making peace should have fallen on Thiers’ 
guiltless shoulders, but he congratulated Prance on having 
entrusted her destinies to him.® When, after these compli- 
ments, he came to business, he did not show himself at all 
inclined to make the way smooth; he had been much 
annoyed because the president of the parliamentary com- 
mission, which was to accompany Thiers to Paris, had put 
forward the idea of getting passports from London : the 
interference of neutrals (and especially of England) was 
Bismarck’s bugbear at the moment.® 

He began by refusing to extend the Armistice beyond 
Thursday. He complained that the Preach preparations 
for war were continuing — the 1871 class were being called 
up ; the Garde Mobile, which Thiers had asked permission 
to send away from Paris, would go to swell the Army in 
the provinces. 

Thiers protested that a treaty of peace could not be 
drawn up in forty-eight hours; the Chancellor replied 
.■that the treaty would, no "doubt, take five or dx weeks, but 

1 Fawe, Cfwv. de la d^erue nationale, p. 90. 

* Thieia, Jlfofes et acnmmrt, p. 102. 

* Jiiles Fane (who mentions this incident in a lettet to Jnlea Simon) 
adds ; “ Public opinion in England is on oiii side, but the positicm of the 
Goyemment is unshaiken ’’ (Simon, Soir de fnajourtUe, p. 169). 

H 
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that a preliminary statement of the fundamentals of a 
treaty need not take more than forty-eight hours ; opinion 
in Ikance and Germany on the questions of territory and 
indemnities must by now have been definitely formed. 

Thiers replied firmly that he would never consent ; he 
had personally taken trouble to accelerate affairs as much 
as possible. “ If I were thirty years old instead of seventy, 
I could not have done more. In view of the loyalty of my 
action, to shut us up within so narrow a ring of time would 
be an intolerable oppression to which I wiU not submit, let 
the consequences be what they may.” ^ 

Bismarck had of course been bluffing ; he wished to see 
how far he could buUy his opponent. He now played his 
second card. “ I am not the master here ; already they 
reproach me for being too weak ; I have a formal command 
from the Emperor not to prolong the Armistice.” Thiers 
replied : “ It is surprising that the author of Prussia's 
greatness should not be master in his own house ”. Before 
the end of the interview, Bismarck got the King's leave to 
prolong the Armistice till Sunday. 

The discussion then turned on the entry of the German 
troops into Paris, Thiers asked, if to satisfy their pride 
they were prepared to risk the sacking of Paris, a catas- 
trophe that would dishonour them. The Chancellor re- 
plied that the Erench newspapers were always saying that 
the German Army, having got to the gates of Paris, dared 
not enter; General Troohu had even said that, if the 
Emperor rode into Paris, he would be in danger of a pistol 
shot ; the honour both of the Army and its Emperor were 
being called in question. 

Thiers replied that he would speak to the Emperor and 
make him understand how little his honour was involved 
in the matter. Bismarck was slightly embarrassed ; the 
Emperor was useful as an oracle, but he did not like people 
get^g behind his back and consulting the oracle for 
^ TMeis, Notts ei souvenirs, p. 104. 
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ttemselves. “ Do not press Mm too hard ”, lie said ; “ at 
Ms age we must be careful of Ms strength. Besides, he 
does not like talking business unless Ms MiMsters are 
present.” 

“ Let us now come to the great question,” said TMers 
with a sinking heart. Bismarck replied that, as to the 
general conditions of peace, he would not add much to the 
terms he had suggested in November. “ I have already 
told you my mind on the matter ; I have already asked 
for Msace and a certain part of Lorraine. I wiU give you 
back Nancy, but we must have Meta for our security.” 

Here he glanced at TMers, but the French representative 
only answered quietly, “ Gro on ”. ” In November ”, he 
continued, ** I mentioned four milliards as an indemnity ; 
today we must have six.” “ Six milliards ! ” replied 
TMers scornfully, “it must have been a soldier, not a 
financier who put such figures into your head. Alsace, 
Metz, and six milliards 1 It is out of the question ; we will 
discuss tMs among ourselves, and I will let you know our 
terms ; if you demand impossibilities, I shall, withdraw and 
leave you to govern France.” ^ 

Bismarck told Busch* that in tMs interview TMers 
spoke of Europe as likely to intervene. 

I answered, " If you speak to me of Europe, I shall speak to you 
of Napoleon ”. Thiers would not take this seriously ; " feom him 
Prance has nothing to fear ” ; but I proved to him that he must re- 
member the plebiscite (of 1870 in favour of the Empire), the peasantry 
and the officers and soldiers. The Guard could only regain their old 
position under the Emperor ) with a little skill it would not be 
hard for him to get 100,000 of his soldiers, who were prisoners in 
Germany. Then aU we had to do was to let them go armed across 
the ftontders, and Prance would he Ms again. . . . This must have 
made an impression on him, for today (Wednesday) when he was 
going to speak once more about Europe, he pulled himself up and 
said, “ I heg your pardon ”. 

1 TMers, Notes ei souvenirs, pp. 106-8. 

* Siuoh, Bismareh in the Franco-Oermtm War, ii. 342. 
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Bismarck’s arguments about tbe Empire were of a kind 
very popular in the German camp before tbe February 
elections, when it was tbe fasbion to suppose that France 
was sinking into anarchy ; but it can bardly be supposed 
that Tbiers, Chief of the Executive with a freely elected 
Assembly behind him, attached much importance to them. 

On Wednesday the 22nd, Thiers returned and saw tbe 
German Emperor at tbe Prefecture ; be represented to bim 
“respectfully and seriously” the dangers of an unjust 
peace from the point of view of Europe as a whole. To 
such generabties tbe monarch bstened courteously but 
with tbe air of one who leaves pobtics to his Ministers ; 
on .the more mibtary question of the entry into Paris, be 
said that it was “ hard to be forbidden to enter a capital 
which they were proud to have reduced by their arms ”, 
Tbe Crown Prince, who was far more sensitive and large- 
minded, was touched by Thiers’ passionate declaration 
that be “ would never surrender Metz We know that 
the Prince gave the impression in his own circle that be 
did not think that Germany ought to insist on the sur- 
render of tbe town, and Bismarck too was hesitating as to 
the wisdom of tbe demand.^ 

Unfortunately Thiers does not seem to have been 
conscious either of the impression be had made on tbe 
Prince,® nor of the Chancellor’s uncertainties. At tbe 

‘ Thiers, Notea e< aowvmirs, pp. 108-9. After the second interview von 
Eondell sent an urgent message in Bismarck’s name to the Grand Dnhe of 
Baden that “ great care must be taken not to let the French guess that Ger- 
many would perhap have consented to abandon Mets ” (Hanotans, i. p. 123). 

• Thiers in his Notea et aouvenira says t “ The Ocown Prince touched on the 
conditions of peace , , . with a delicacy and kindness at least in appesxanoe, 
that gave me some hope ... on the entry into Paris he replied in a strain 
differing very little from the King’s ” (p. 109). Jules Favre, writing to Simon 
of imptessionB gathered at the moment, says : " Thiers found the King and 
the Prince very polite and abominably gie^y ; their demands for money are 
snob fihat no treaty is possible ” (8oir de ma jowmie, p. 170), In the C^wn 
Prince’s diary an aooount is given of the intorview. Thiers pointed ont 
the dangers ot an entry into Paris (bombs, explosives, etc.). He said : ” Ho 
Frenchman wonld ever consent to toe cession of Lorraiae . . , as for toe eix ' 
ndUiards, nowhe», not even in England, could so muoh money be found . , . 
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second interview with Bismarck, Bavre was present and a 
long discussion took place on the subject of Metz, Thiers 
reminded the Chancellor that in November he had promised 
to restore it, whereupon the other closed the debate with 
an ultimatum. “ What was possible in November is no 
longer possible today, after three months’ bloodshed ; if 
you are resolved not to surrender Metz, it is useless to 
continue negotiations.” 

The moment was critical; Bismarck watched his 
opponent eagerly to see if he would take him at his word. 
TMers answered : “ We shall see whether we shall have to 
break ofi negotiations ; now let us go on to other points ”. 
The Chancellor breathed again ; Thiers was taking refuge 
behind his parliamentary commission, and it was not 
hkely that in a matter of peace or war, a committee of 
deputies would take the responsibility, which their chief 
had refused to shoulder. 

The discussion then passed to the indemnity. The 
Chancellor referred to the sum of six milliards as very 
modest ; the war itself had cost four, Thiers answered 
that in the financial state of Prance the demand was an 
impossible one ; it was not an indemnity at all, but a piece 
of speculation. Bismarck refused to give way; he was 
only the mouthpiece of Prussia and must wire to Berlin for 
instructions.^ 

he had come to appeal to the noble heart of the King of Brossia (who had 
refused to live in the Fakoe of Versailles that it might be used for the wounded) 
and to the Prince who had won so high a reputation in lEVauce.” Of Thiers 
himself the Prince says : “ He spoke wi^ a little modulation of voice, 
generally with downcast eyes, preserving ail the time a resigned though tactful 
bearing ; his language was fluent, yet without the least degenerating into the 
style of the phrase-monger. When I spoke, he looked at me with a bright, 
sagacious eye, through big, sharply focused ^otaoles, looking straight into 
my face. His exterior is more like that of an oldish country gentleman living 
on his means, than tiiat of a statesman." (Dtaria of the Emperor EredericJst 
267.) 

1 Thiers, Notes at somenirs, pp. 109-10. Dr. Busch (op. cit. IL p. 341) writes 
that Bismarok related the following scene as having occurred at the inter- 
view of the 22nd : “ When I demanded (hat of him ’’ (unfortunately Busch 
could not catch uM), “ Thiers drew himself up to his full height ’’ (a touch 
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On Tlmrsday, Bismarck sent two German financiers to 
Paris, wlio suggested a sckeme by wbicb six milliards might 
be obtained on credit from German banks. Thiers firmly 
refused ; France would never surrender responsibility for 
her own affairs.^ In the evening the parliamentary com- 
mission met, and Thiers made his report to them. As 
Bismarck had anticipated, he stated that there was no 
hope of getting Metz. His anxieties were now centred 
rmmd Belfort and the eastern frontier. As to the indem- 
nity, the Commission came to the conclusion “ that while 
we must resist, we must none the less sign the peace 
On Friday, February 24th, a third interview took place 
at Versailles ; Thiers rightly describes it as the “ most 
animated and dramatic day ” of the negotiations. Before 
the French representatives set out, they received a visit 
from M. Kern, the Swiss Minister, who had been to see 
Bismarck about the need of preserving communications 
between France and Switzerland. He warned the French 


of malice here), “ and said, ‘Maisc’estuneindignitS*. . . . After this I spoke 
to him in German ... he began in a querulous voice, ‘ But yon are aware 
that I know no German I replied (in Ikenoh), ‘ When you spoke just now 
of “ indiftiiU”, 1 found that 1 did not understand Brench. snffioiently'.” 
M. Matter {Btamarck et son temps, in. 253) treats this as another version of the 
scene on Saturday (see p. 112). It seems to me quite diSereut in tone and I 
should place it on the Wednesday ; it is unfortunate that Dr. Busch could not 
catch what “ that ” was, hut as Bismarck went on to say, that after the passage 
at arms, Thiers accepted as a concession what he had treated before as an 
“ indignitA ”, it may refer to the agreement to telegraph to Berlin about 
the indemnity. Beferring to this same disoussion, Bismarck told Busch 
(ii. 342) that Thiers demanded an mdezunity of 150,000,000, pleading the great 
expense of the war to Brance, especially owing to the rottenness of the war 
material (“ the shoes with pasteboard soles and the arms, espooially those from 
America "). “ I replied ‘ Yes, but just suppose that a man were to attack you 
and tiy to flog you, and after having beaten him off yon came to demand 
reparation, what would you answer if he were to try to appease you by saying, 
'* You must take into consideration that the rods, with which I tned to heat 
you oosVmo a lot of money and were so badly made ” ’ ? ” 

^ Thiers, op. eit., pp. 110-111. 

* ” The patriotism of Thiers revolted against the proposal of the German 
banker. He declared that Brance would honour its signature without any- 
one’s help, Bismarok: was futions : “ Bring an interpreter ; from now on I 
shall not speak Xkenoh ” (Dreyfus, M, Thiers oonlre Ven^ire, etc., p. 266). 
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that he had foimd the Chaneellox highly irritable. “ What 
are you coming here for ? ” he had cried. “ Why are you 
meddhug ? We have laid down our conditions and, i£ they 
are not accepted, war will begin again.” Nevertheless when 
they arrived they found Bismarck, though suffering in 
health, ‘ ‘ calm to outward appearance ’ Metz was discussed 
first of aU and the Chancellor was inflexible. He said he was 
far from wishing to drive France to despair ; he recognised 
how unstatesmanhke that would be. He had opposed 
von Boon’s plan for seizing two-thirds of Lorraine ; he 
only demanded a small portion of it, but that portion must 
include Metz. “ In Germany they accuse me already of 
losing the battles Count Moltke has won ; do not ask me 
for impossibilities.” 

As to the indemnity, the Chancellor said he had wired 
to Berlin and they had insisted on maintaining in the 
expenses of the war the pensions for widows and orphans, 
the maintenance of prisoners, and the share of the southern 
states ; they were prepared to reduce the figure to five 
milliards but they would go no further.^ Hitherto the 
interview had been calm ; Thiers now determined to make 
one supreme struggle to save Belfort. Bismarck opened by 
saying, “ Belfort is in Alsace, and all Alsace is to be trans- 
ferred to Germany ”. 

For two hours Thiers pleaded. “ No,” he cried, “ I 
will never surrender both Metz and Belfort ; you mean to 
ruin France in her finances and on her frontiers as well. 
Well, take her, administer the country, levy the taxes ; we 
shall retire, and you will have to govern Bkance under the 
eyes of all Europe — if Europe permits.” * 

Such is Thiers’ own summary of what he said during 
those famous two hours ; it must be supplemented by 
Favre’s description of the scene : 

I sriU see Miii pale, agitated, getting up and sittmg down : I 

^ Xhiats, Vcfet et sowimirs, pp. Ill, 112 ; favie, Chmv. deladifenaemtio- 
tuih, p. 103. ' Thiers, Notes et aommira, p. 113. 
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hear his voice broken Tidth disappointment, bis tone at once proud 
and suppliant ; I know nothing grander than the subhme passion 
of that noble heart, breakmg out into protests, threats and prayers ; 
sometimes insinuating, sometimes terrible ; gradually kindling into 
flame when faced with an unjust resistance, at one given moment 
ready for the last eictremities, deaf to the voice of reason so strong 
and sacred was the feelmg that inspired Mm. ... He did not really 
believe that it was possible to resume the war, if Belfort was refused 
us, but he spoke as though he thought it possible.^ 

If Thiers did not convince the emotional Favre, we may 
he quite sure that he did not convince the shrewd Bismarck, 
who was the last person to be shaken by an appeal to senti- 
ment. At first he met the outbursts with an easy and blufE 
good-nature; he took Thiers by the hand and said: 
“ Believe me, I have done all I could, but as for leaving 
you part of Alsace it is quite impossible ”. But after aU, 
he wanted peace concluded, as soon as possible, and when 
Thiers said, " I sign this very instant, if you give me 
Belfort ; if not, nothing, nothing but the last extremities ”, 
the Chancellor replied, “ If you wish, I wiU make an effort 
with the Emperor, but I do not believe it wiU succeed He 
then sat down and wrote two letters, one to the Emperor, the 
other to Moltke. “ Without him we shall obtain nothing.” 

Half an hour passed. Thiers says, “ Every sound of 
footsteps in the ante-ohamher made oui hearts leap ”. 
The answer when it came meant more agony of waiting ; 
the Emperor would be out tiU four ; no one could say when 
the Count would be at home. The French representatives at 
once declared they would wait till the matter "v^as settled. 

Another hour of “ inespressible anxiety ” ; Bismarck 
retired to dinner. When he returned, it was to say that the 
Emperor washaok, but would decide nothing without Moltke. 
When the Coxmt finally arrived, the ChancellDr went off to 

^ Thiers’ ovm colder and more reserved acooimt does aotuoUy agree m 
essentia -with Favre’s more drsmatio yersioi). He says MmseU ; “ I was 
desperate . . . [C used] now menaces, now entiealaes ”. For another aoooimt 
see Note at iihe end of this ohapter. 
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discuss the matter with him. “ Dumb and motionless ”, 
says Favre, “ we watched the hands of the clock moving 
along.” Bismarck entered again, looking satisfied ; 
“ Moltke is on our side ; he will turn the King 

After another three-quarters of an hour, the Count had 
returned from interviewing the King, and the Chancellor 
went off to hear his report. The suspense was becoming 
intolerable ; at last the door opened and Bismarck, stand- 
ing on the threshold with his hand on the key, announced 
the fihal offer. “ I have an alternative to propose to you ; 
according to the King’s wish, I demanded the entry of our 
troops into Paris ; you explained to me your fears and re- 
pugnances, and asked us to give up the clause. We are 
ready to do so, if you leave us BeHort. Which will you 
have — Belfort or no entry into Paris 1 ” 

Neither of the French negotiators ever forgot the 
moment’s pause which followed. They did not consult 
together; a look was enough. “Belfort,” Thiers ex- 
claimed, “ Belfort.” 

He added a few noble words : “ Paris is ready to drink 
the cup that is offered her to the dregs to keep for France 
a comer of her soil ; the mourning of Paris will be the 
ransom of Belfort ”. “ Reflect well,” answered Bismarck ; 
“ perhaps you will change your mind.” But Thiers needed 
no reflection : “ We should be failing iq our duty if we 
gave up Belfort 

It was half-past nine ; the interview had lasted since 
midday. The French representatives retired to Paris, 
exhausted by the conflict of emotions ; till midnight they 
sat with the parliamentary Commission, sharing with them 
the anguish of the day. On Saturday they found Bismarck 
in a changed mood; he had received Lord Granville’s 
dispatch from England suggesting there should be no 
indemnities, and he was very excited. Thiers says : “ BSs 

Thieitf, Ifotei et aouverwv, pp. 114-16 ; 'Fame, Cfeuv. deladifense neUiondle, 
pp. 104-7. 
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temper was woitliy of a savage Tte Chief of the 
iFreach. Ezecutive tried to defend the principle that the 
surplus of the war oontrihution should he used to com- 
pensate Erance for a fraction of the debt proportionate to 
the taxes imposed on the ceded provinces. The Chancellor 
refused to hear a word ; he accused Thiers of going back 
on a point which had been already settled. “ I see ”, he 
said, " you only want to begin the war again ; you will get 
support and advice from your friends the English.” Jules 
Eavie replied hotly, “ It is your own fault if we now find 
friends in Europe.” 

The discussion on the indemnity was still more heated. 
Bismarck again produced his financial advisers. Thiers 
again refused German aid : Erance, he said, would build 
herself up again by hard work and would pay within the 
stipulated time ; nothing more could be asked of her. 
Finally he asked leave to send for Alphonse de Eothschild 
to take his advice. 

Bismarck could not refuse, but he became irritable ; 
he said he was ill and that they were wasting time over 
provisions already agreed upon; his conditions were 
ultimata, to be taken or left. " Send for an interpreter,” 
he exclaimed. “ I will not speak French any more ” ; 
and he burst into a fl.ood of German. Thiers remained 
quiet and self-possessed ; at five o’clock the announcement 
of dinner caused a diversion, Thiers refused the Chan- 
cellor’s invitation and would not let Eavre bring him any- 
thing to eat. At seven-thirty Eothsoluld was announced 
and Bismarck, mellowed by his meal, received him court- 
eously. Thiers accepted his renewed politeness, “ like a naan 
wounded but indulgent 

On Sunday the last meeting was held to sign the pre- 
liminaries. The documents should have been ready at one 

o’clock, but the representatives had to wait three hours — 

. * 

^ Thiois, et aouvmirs, p. 116. 

* lavie, Omv. de la d^ense naHonaie, pp. 111-14. 
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an interval filled “ with general conversation, which seemed 
a refinement of torture When all was ready, Bismarck 
called in his colleagues from Bavaria, Wurtemherg and 
Baden. Thiers demanded that they should each of them 
append their signature ; the Chancellor rephed with a 
smile, "Do you want to strip the leaves off our German 
unity already ? ” “ Ah,” rephed the ^Frenchman, “ it was 
we who made it.” " Perhaps,” said Bismarck, shrugging 
his shoulders ; then, with a radiant smile, he took up the 
golden pen (offered him by the ladies of German towns) 
and signed. Thiers and Pavie followed silently and with- 
out a sign of emotion ; ^ it was not tfil they were in their 
carriage that their feelings got the better of them. Writing 
next day to Jules Simon, Pavre says : * 

When I had to put the seal to the instrument, I thought I was 
going to die. ... It was a spadeful of earth thrown on to the coffin 
of the beloved being, on whom we smiled yesterday and who is now 
being lowered into the cold tomb ; Alsace and Lorraine were before 
me ; it seemed that I was selling them to Prussia. . . . Thiers bore 
the trial lihe a hero, but when we had got back into our carriage, he 
burst into tears ; so we arrived at Paris ; he was crying al the time ; 
I was suffocated and stupefied. The afternoon was glorious with 
sunshine; the road was covered with people welcoming us; I 
could have wished to be in my coffin.® 

Such is the story of the outward events of the negotia- 
tions ; what judgment is to he passed on the motives and 
the ability of the actors and ^e far-reaching results of 
what they did 1 

M. Hanotaux, in his Eistme (miemporwim, though he 
is in the main a great admirer of Thiers, criticises somewhat 
severely his conduct of the YersaiUes negotiations. He 
says : " While Bismarck kept his cards tightly clutched in 
his two hands ” (that is, by refusing to disclose his terms of 
peace prematurely), " Thiers arrived with his hands wide 

^ ’Same, op. cU. pp. 118-19 ; Hanotaux, i. 126. 

' I prefer this spontaneous version to the hetter-fenown and more elaborate 
passage in his history. * Simon, Soif de tna joumie, p, 176. 
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opea before him. France in fact was to be no less uniappy 
in her diplomatic than in her military operations.” ^ 

That faults had already been committed on the French 
side before ier representatives arrived at Versailles is true 
enough. Jules Favro’s reckless inclusion of the whole 
country in the Armistice was a mistake of the gravest order ; 
precious time was wasted in the dispute between the Paris 
and the Bordeaux Governments, though M. Hanotaux’s 
contention that the absence of Gambetta from the peace 
negotiations was a great loss to France seems highly ques- 
tionable. If Gambetta’s policy had been followed, Bis- 
marck would probably have refused to recognise the elec- 
tions as free, and would almost certainly have declined 
personal negotiations with the Dictator of the South. 

M. Hanotanx censures as “ very imprudent ” the debate 
in the Assembly on the question of Alsace and Lorraine 
in which the French were the first to pronounce the 
terrible formula of cession. He describes as an “in- 
comprehensible error in tactics ” the speech of Thiers in 
which he seemed to make public his intention of surrender : ® 
“ Have the courage of your convictions ; either war or 
peace It should in fairness be remembered that it was 
not Thiers’ fault if Keller’s motion was brought forward 
at aU ; he occupied as yet no official position, he protested 
against the whole discussion and would have stopped it if 
he could. He forced himself to speak, because he feared 
that the Assembly in a burst of emotion might compromise 
all possible negotiations beforehand. 

However (though not through Thiers’ fault) Bismarck 
was actually aware that the French people wanted peace 
at almost any price. He had had an interview with 
Cardinal Bonneohose, the Archbishop of Eouen, and he 
had drawn ficom the simple-minded prelate an admission 
of the pacific sentiments of the French clergy ; he "had 
the supreme advantage of observing France from Versailles, 
^ Hanotaux^ i. 106. * Ibii. 113. 
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while Thieis at Bordeaux knew nothing whatever of German 
opinion. As far as one can judge, Thiers had only four 
cards he could possibly have played at Versailles. 

First, he might have threatened a continuation of the 
war ; he was hampered here by his firm belief that it was 
impossible. How long the struggle could have been con- 
tinued is a problem for military historians ; what seems 
dear to the layman is that psychologically France was 
beaten. The cessation of hostilities for over a month, and 
the victory of the Peace party at the elections, meant that 
the resumption of hostilities would have called for an 
extraordinary moral effort. Rarely if ever in history has 
the signing of an Armistice been succeeded by a renewal 
of fighting ; the fact that a nation wants peace is very near 
to an admission of defeat. It is perhaps fair to remember 
that Thiers’ violent anti-Bonapartism and opposition to 
the war may perhaps have unconsciously disposed him to 
despair ; it was part of his political creed that war should 
never have been declared and could not have been worse 
managed. Bismarck adroitly struck this note at the first 
interview. "It was not you, upon whom this burden 
should have fallen.” 

The second card was an appeal to neutral powers. Since 
the bombardment of Paris, Europe was becoming alarmed 
at the increase of German power. On October 30th the 
Austrian Ambassador, de Wimpfen, sent a dispatch to the 
Chancellor, in which he said : “ The Cabinet of Vienna still 
believes in the general interest of Europe and in a peace 
brought about by the impartial arbitration of neutrals.” 
In England (on February I7th, 1871) a debate had taken 
place in the House of Commons, in which the Conservative 
Opposition had blamed the non-intervention pohoy of the 
Gladstone Government.^ Bismarck said to Dr. Busch: 
" I feared that each successive post might bring me some 
communications from one of the neutral powers like that 

^ Hanotanz, i. 108 . 
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we received from Napoleon in 1866 

At tlie moment a conference liad teen called at London 
to discuss tie action of Eussia in repudiating tie article 
of tie 1856 Treaty on tie neutrality of tie Black Sea ; tie 
fear tiat France (copying the tactics of Talleyrand at tie 
Congress of Vieima) might bring the question of tie Peace 
before assembled Europe, kept Bismarck (he teUs us) 
“ awake at nights Was Thiers to blame for not having 
used this opportunity ? It must be remembered again how 
isolated he was ; out off from the usual channels of in- 
formation (the ambassador for London was only just 
crossing the Channel) and absorbed in the endless busiuess 
of restoring order, he had little time for sounding neutral 
opinion. It is possible (as M, Hanotanx says) ® that bis 
peculiar gifts wordd iave been more in evidence at a 
Congress tian in private interviews with the aoutest 
diplomatist in Europe, but it was of course for tiat very 
reason that Bismarck hurried on tie negotiations and made 
difficulties about extending the Armistice from day to day. 

The third card he might have played was to use the 
differences of opinion in the German camp itself, more 
particularly the conflict between the civilian and military 
parties. 

Bismarck has been careful to let it be known tiat after 
Sedan he had no clear-cut ideas on the conditions of peace. 
He wished to leave himself a free hand ; he had opposed 
tie march on Paris, but had been overruled by the King’s 
militajy advisers. In February he was in the same position 
of unc^ainty as to the cession of Metz. On February 21st 
he said to Dr. Busch at dinner :* “If tie French were to 
give us a milliard more, we might perhaps let them have 
Metz. We would then take 800,000,000 francs and build 
ourselves a fortress a few miles further back. ... I do 
not like so many Frenchmen being in our house against 

^ Ow Chanedlor, id, 76. • Hanotanx, i. 109. 

I * Ibid, p. 114. * Bismareh in ifce Franco-0emcm W(ur, ii. 341. 
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tteir will. It is just the same with Belfort ; it is aU French 
there too. The military, however, will not be willing to 
let Metz slip, and perhaps they are right.” The Crown 
Prince, liberal and humanitarian, leaned in the direction 
of moderation ; the same day he said to the Chancellor 
that “ Metz might perhaps he sacrificed rather than see 
fcesh thousands fall, on new battlefields ”. The Grand 
Duke of Baden belonged to the same party. 

General von Moltke and the miHtary staff took the other 
side. At a Council held in the Emperor’s presence there had 
been a furious altercation between Moltke and Bismarck ; 
the subject under discussion was the action to be taken, if, 
after the Armistice es^jired, peace was not signed; the 
General accused the Chancellor of being too favourable to 
France.^ By February 21at military opinion had sobered 
down ; they were confronted with a regular, and apparently 
stable. Government at Bordeaux; public opinion in 
Germany, impressed with the length and growing expense 
of the Paris siege, had been profoundly disappointed that 
the surrender of the capital had not led to immediate 
peace. Opinion even in the Army was becoming more 
sceptical as to whether the full military programme could 
be carried out. We can see from the Ckown Prince’s diary 
how pleased and surprised the Moderate party were that 
the preliminaries were signed with such comparative ease. 

All this we can see now, but Thiers had little oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. Bismarck dropped hints as to dis- 
agreements with Moltke, but Thiers naturally took them 
as mere attempts to evade responsibility. The plain fact 
seems to emerge that a brilliant and well-informed diplo- 
matist might have saved Metz, and Thiers was neither the 
one nor the other. He was by nature an orator, and orators 

^ Hanotaux, i. 117. The situatdon may be compared to the dispute between 
demenoean and Pooh as to the annexation of the Rhine, but wheiffla Bismarck 
may be rightly called a militarist because he gave way to the demands of the 
militaiy party, it is unjust to apply the same title to Clemenceau, who suo- 
oessfnlly resisted that party. 
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rarely make good diplomatists. Appeals to sentiment were 
singularly out of place in that little room at Versailles ; lie 
talked too mucli and too unguardedly. Bismarck said of 
him : “ He is too sentimental for diplomacy ; he is 

shrewder than Jules Eavre, but he too lets himself be 
bluffed too easily. ... I like him very much ; he has a 
fine intellect and good manners and can tell a story very 
agreeably ; I was often sorry for him.” ^ A good negotiator 
never lets the other side feel sorry for him. 

Thiers had only one other card left whichhe could play — 
not war but the threat of a rupture : “ I shall withdraw and 
let you govern Ekance ”. It was a desperate stake but it 
could have been risked ; it would have put Germany in a 
difficult position in the actual state of European opinion. 
The difficulty was that it was a card which could only be 
played once ; to use it a second time would have been a 
pitiful anti-climax, Thiers probably should have used it to 
save Metz ; he actually employed it for Belfort and he won. 
It is not, I think, fair to say that he ought to have pre- 
vented the entry of the Prussians into Paris at all costs ; 
it is doubtful how far it actually caused the Commune.^ 

What are we to say of Bismarck ? He was faced with 
the usual dilemma of a completely successful campaign. If 
Prance were left tco strong, German opinion would be 
alarmed ; if Prance were left too weak, then who would 
guarantee the payment of the indemnity ? A strong mon- 
archy and ananffiy being both undesirable, he chose the 
course of recognising and treating with a peace-loving, 
hard-working Republic ; he trusted the bourgeois virtues 
of Thiers, who hated war and a repudiation of debts as 
equally unbusinesa-like. 

On the larger question of the justice- of the peace, we 

1 Snsoh, Memira qf Biamrok, iL jL8S; and Biammk in tAe Franao-Qemm 
War, it 342. 

' Thiera* view was iJiat the entry of the Pnissiaa troops was a cause of 
the C om m u n e , ha did not say it would not hare happened without 

that cstuse. 
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shall say little ; in the changed Europe of 1939 we need not 
waste our breath in denouncing the annexation of French 
territory ; one thing only is eternally relevant. Bismarck 
was no lover of violence for its own sake, and he did not 
hate either France or Frenchnaen ; his real crime was that 
he concentrated the whole of his mind on national unity 
and strength. Alsace and Lorraine were necessary to 
place the Imperial crown on his master’s head and ho took 
them without further question. In doing so, he ignored 
Europe altogether ; no Conference or Congress closed the 
1870 war ; peace was hammered out in a week’s private 
duel between two individuals. 

Morley tells us ^ how, on the very edge of war, Napoleon 
III, on hearing the suggestion of a Congress, “ was stirred 
even to tears at the thought of salvation by his own 
favourite chimera The taunt is just ; the sentimentality 
of the Second Empire led France to Sedan, but the realism 
of Germany, breakmg rudely away from the tradition of 
Congresses, led Europe to 1914. 


AddUioml Note 

(Extract from Ghesnelong, Les Demiers Jours de V empire et le 
goimmement de M. TM&rs, pp, 82-4) 

One day I heard M. Thiers himself descsrihe, with an emotion that 
communicated itself to me, this last stage of his negotiation with 
M, de Bismarck. I wrote this accoimt just after hearing it. I 
know nothing more moying or more touching ; it is all to the honour 
of H. Thiers, and 1 reproduce it here because of its deep interest, 

” Well, then,” said Thiers in opening his supreme attempt to 
save Belfort for Franco, “ we will bleed ourselves white to pay the 
enormous indemnity of 6 miUiards, which you demand of us. France 
will submit to the still more terrible necessity of yielding that part 
of Alsace and Lorraine, from which your armies have driven us. 
She win accept the loss of Strasburg, in spite of the heroic defence, 
which has shown how French this diy is at heart ; she will give up 

^ lAfe of Oktdstone, i. 968. 


t 
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Metz, where everything, even the language, is Erench. It is a cruel 
mutilation : you impose upon us the law of conquest : we submit 
with bitter sorrow. But Belfort still resists : you have not conquered 
it. To give up Belfort, when the fate of war has not snatched it 
away, would be a dishonour. Though we are conquered, we cannot 
consent to it.” 

Bismarck replied ; ” Belfort can hardly resist for a week. Why 
should we prolong a murderous contest, when its result is mathe- 
matically certain 1 We wish for the whole of Alsace ; it has cost us 
enough blood for us to have the right of taking it back without 
leaving you anything, for it was ours before it was yours. We only 
ask to be allowed to re-enter into possession, through a just conquest, 
of that, which in other days an unjust conquest snatched from us. 
I understand your sorrow ; I sympathise with it, I should be glad 
to give way to your demand, but my duty towards Germany does 
not allow it. Besides, the resolve of my master the Emperor is 
irrevocable — namely to have peace on the conditions I have ofEered 
you without any other modification than the reduction of the 
indemnity to 6 milliards. If you do not accept it, it means that the 
war will immediately begin again, and you are in no condition to 
continue it.” 

Well, then,” cried Thiers with an emotion bom of despair, ” we 
will rather have war than consent to give up Belfort, which is not* 
yet yours. Oh, I know our old Army is imprisoned in Germany : 
the armies we raised in a hurry and which for four months have held 
the field against you, are scatWed and enfeebled ; France is reefing 
beneath the weight of her misfortunes : she is drained of men and 
money ; if hoatdities begin, again, the stmggle will be terribly un- 
equal, and all the chances are against us. I know all that. But Bel- 
fort is the key of the house ; you have not taken it : I cannot deliver 
it to you. I should be signing the dishonour of France and my own 
dishonour. I shall ask of France to make a supreme effort, and if it 
is necessary, she will make it. She is wounded but she is not dead, 
and, even should she perish, she will at least show to the world what 
a nation is capable of when reduced to despair. Do not condemn us 
to this extiemity. You have a passion for the greatness and glory of 
Germany. But the possession of Belfort will add nothing to the 
greatness of yonr country, and what ^ory will she find in a victory, 
which will be a merciless extermination ? I still hope that you will 
not allow yourselves to shoulder such a responsibility before God 
and before history.” 
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Bismarck, moved by this solenm adjtiiation, then said to Thiers : 

“ I do not doubt the courage of France, but I see its powerlessness, 
and I have no doubt about the result of a renewal of hostilities. All 
the same, I am touched by your despair. I cannot, however, take 
upon me to make the important concession you ask in the matter of 
Belfort. I must refer to the Emperor, who himself will not decide 
without having consulted the Marshal de Moltke. I will take your 
demand to him, and I promise to support it. In two hours T shall 
let you know the Emperor’s last word.” 

It was time for Bismarck’s dinner and he invited Thiers to dine 
at his table. Thiers declined the invitation and remained alone ^ 
in the room, where the conversation had taken place. Worn out with 
fatigue and emotion, he lay upon the sofa and, in spite of his 
anxieties, fell into a deep and feverish sleep. Great was his astonish- 
ment, when he awoke, to find himself covered with Bismarck’s war- 
cloak. Bismarck had re-entered the room after dinner to take leave 
of Thiers before going to the Emperor. He had not woken up his 
illustrious visitor, but to preserve him from the cold (it was February 
and there was a winter temperature at VersaiHes) he had covered 
him with his own cloak. Thiers related this curious detail very 
charmingly, and added with his subtle smile, “ This rough man had 
some traces of delicacy in the midst of his Pomeranian brutality ”. 
Two hours passed : Bismarck did not return, and Thiers, whose 
impatient ardour had been restored by his short sleep, could not 
resist a feeliug of restless anxiety. After the delay of more than an 
hour, Bismarci arrived. “ I have made you wait,” he said to Thiers. 
“ I was pleading your cause, and encountering obstacles. At last, 
I bring you the Emperor’s last word. Belfort shall remain French, 
but in return for it the Emperor will enter Paris at the head of his 
victorious army. However, he will not remain there more than 
twenty-four hours.” " I accept,” replied Thiers ; " it will be another 
humiliation ; for the last six months we have given up counting our 
humiliations. At least honour is saved and we keep the key of the 
house.” 

^ Fayre, however, implies (Gouv, 3,e, la difense nationale, iii. 105} that be 
rmnained in the room during the hours of waiting. If Chesndong’s version is 
correot, Favee must have gone out for a time. Thiers says, ” We passed an 
hour, Jules Favre and I, in inexpressible anxiety ”. Thiers* “ naps ” wore 
famous, hut it is perhaps natural that he should have omitted it in the official 
Booount of the scene (Natet et souvenira, p. 114). 



CHAPTEE VI 

BATIKCATION- OF THE PEACE PBELIMIEARIES 

When Thiers and Pavre returned to Paris on th.e night of 
Sunday', Pebruary 26th, they found the city in a state of 
feverish excitement : the news that the Prussians were to 
enter Paris had provoked grave disorders. At three in the 
afternoon a great crowd had assembled on the Place de la 
BastiUe -to honour the memory of those, who had fallen 
during the siege, and a gendarme had been drowned with 
brutal violence.^ 

All night long the tocsin sounded and messages arrived 
that battalions of the National Guard were gathering to 
march against the Germans. Thiers left for Bordeaux the 
next morning, after an anxious and 'troubled vigil, during 
which he never closed his eyes. 

The populace had carried ofi the cannons of the National 
Guard fi;om the pare Wagram to the Parc Monceau ; 
General Vinoy, 'who had only 16,000 men under him, 
received orders from the Government to withdraw from the 
right bank and concentrate on the left hank of the Seine ; 
Perry no longer had any control over the municipal oonnoil, 
of which he was the nominal president ; Cresson had 
resigned the Prefecture of the Police on Pebruary lltb, and 
no one had been found to take bis place.® 

Pavxe’s only hope was that the entry of the Prussians 
might be altogether avoided by a speedy ratiheation of the 
Peaoe Preliminaries. Article 3 ran, “ Im/meddately afber -the 

^ EaTie, Cfmv. de la ddfense natUmdle, iil. 122. 

» Ibii. p. 129. 

122 . 
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ratification of the present treaty, tlie German troops shall 
evacuate the interior of the city of Paris and the forts on 
the left bank of the Seine ” ; Bismarck had prolonged the 
Armistice till March 12th, counting on long and violent 
debates in the Assembly before peace should be signed. 
On Monday afternoon Jules Pavre wrote to Simon : “ I 
don’t want the discussion in the Assembly stifted, but it 
seems to me that it might be shortened ; it is a crime to 
display our weakness and powerlessness under the eyes of 
Europe. Keep this in mind : Abregez ! abregez ! ” ^ 

Thiers arrived at Bordeaux in the afternoon and went 
straight to the Assembly. Several deputies had assembled 
in one of the committee rooms to hear him. He told the 
story of his struggle with Bismarck, his eyes full of tears 
and his voice trembling. One who was present says, " No 
words can describe the pamfulness of the scene 

He then proceeded to the Assembly ; it had been 
waiting for a long time in silence. He asked his secretary, 
Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire, to read the text of the treaty, 
and the House listened to the Prehminaries in a deep silence 
broken now and then by the sobbing of the reader or a low 
murmur of grief from his auditors. A deputy, who had 
been a soldier, held out his mutilated hand and said to 
his neighbour, “I suffered less when these three fingers 
were cut off ”.® 

When he had finished his reading, Tolain from the Left 
opposed the demand for “ urgence ” (that is, immediate 
discussion) ; he asked for a fiiH debate on this " shameful 
and unacceptable treaty ”. Thiers protested : " No one 
would propose ' shameful ’ terms to you ; the shame is for 
those, who have contributed to the faults that have brought 
such a situation about. As for me, I swear before my , 
country and before God that I am innocent of these 
faults.” 

i Simon, Soir de majoumie, pp. 177-8. 

' nampietre (qi^oted H^otanz, i. 132). ’ Hanotaux, i. 132. 
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After three otter memhers of the Left had urged that 
before any further discussion, the report on the state of 
the nation by the eight committees should first be read, 

“ urgence ” was voted. Gambetta then proposed that at 
least the meeting of the bureau to report on the matter 
should be put ofi till next day. Thiers replied by hinting 
at the dangerous state of Paris. “ I cannot read to you 
all the telegrams, which I receive every moment ; respect 
my silence,” ^ 

On March 1st the tragic debate took place. Victor 
Lefranc reported in favour of acceptance of the terms ; he 
went perhaps slightly too far when he said : “ The Govern- 
ment of the Eepublic in s^ning this peace will have the 
right to be proud of the effect of its action in producing 
stability “ And shame ”, called out a member of the 
Left. Thiers called out, “ Let the member who speaks of 
shame get up in his place ”. 

Edgar Quinet opposed the report of the Commission. 
“ As for me ”, he said, “ I will never sign ; if the present is 
terrible, let us at least save the future. We can only do 
that by rejecting conditions, which destroy at once the 
present and the future.” “ And the means ? ” interrupted 
Thiers, “ the means ? ” ® 

Bamberger, a native of Strasburg, implored the 
Assembly to reject “ the greatest iniq^uity in history 
Hitherto the debate, though tense, had been calm, but the 
pent-up feelings of the House needed a safety-valve ; the 
chance interruption of a Bonapartist deputy supplied it. 
No one can regard the famous scene that followed as 

^ Anndles, t. 1, pp. 88-96. That evening the depatiee for Alsace and 
Lorraine climbed the steps of the Hdtel de France (Thiers’ house) for a last 
appeoL Thiers met them at the door, sajdng, “ 1 know what you have come 
to ash. Go away; it is impossible. Do not speak of it. Go away, 1 can do 
nothing : I shall not answer. Glo away ! ” *' But, M. Thiers," they pleaded, 
" we ore sold, we are abandoned. The laws of God and man forbid you to 
surrender our population as if they wore sheep." Thiers ooidd only rq)eat, “ I 
tell you to go ; 1 cannot listen to you. Go away " (Malo, Thiers, p. 493). 

> Anntd^, 1. 1, pp. 98-101. 
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particularly creditable to the majority. “I persist in 
thinking ”, says an eyewitness, “ that the Assembly did 
not act an admirable part in raging like an animal set 
loose against one man.” ^ But it was perhaps better, 
if there was to be violence, that it should break out not 
between advocates and opponents of the Peace, but 
from their united ranks overwhelming in their fury the 
common foe. 

Bamberger had said, “ One man alone ought to sign 
this treaty — Napoleon III Amid the cheers that 
followed, a voice was heard — “ Napoleon III would never 
have signed a disgraceful treaty ”. " Who said that 1 ” 
the Assembly called out. “ WTiat is his name 1 ” The 
interruptor called out from the Bonapartist benches, “ My 
name is Galloni d’ Istria Amid growing ezcitement, 
Haentjena, who was sitting next to him, added, “ It would 
be better to blame the Prussian sovereign than a sovereign, 
who is the prisoner of our cruel enemies ”. Other members 
of the small Imperialist group intervened, but it was on 
Conti, the ez-seoretary of Napoleon, that the fury of the 
Assembly vented itself. 

" To the tribune ! ” they called out, and, as he responded 
to the general cry, a scene of the wildest ezcitement began. 
The Assembly became a raging mob ; Right and Left 
forgot their differences ; Langlois “ rushed on him like a 
dog ” ; Wilson raged like a madman ; the gentle Jules 
Simon led the tumult. “ Speak ! ” he cried to Conti, 
“ speak, then ! Dare to defend the author of our disasters ! 
Say something that honest men can hear 1 ” 

Assisted by Gr6vy, imperturbable on his presidential 
chair, Conti faced the tumult, calm and undismayed. But 
he could hardly complete a sentence ; he reminded them 
of the oath they had all sworn to the Empire. “ And the 
Emperor ? ” they shouted. " Did he not take an oath to 
the Republic ? ” He pleaded that Erance herself had 

* Claveefti, p. 32. 
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founded and ratified tlie Empire by plebiscite. “ Come 
down from tbe tribune ! ” called the Boyalist marquis de 
Franclieu, “butchers have not the right to insult their 
victims.” At last Paul Bethmont from the Centre 
said, “ There is only one way to end this scone ; to 
vote the deposition of the Emperor Napoleon and his 
family 

After a few minutes suspension of the sitting, Target 
moved the following resolution : “ The National Assembly 
closes the incident, and in the tragic circumstances, through 
which the country is going, faced by unespected protests 
and opposition, confirms the deposition of Napoleon III 
and his family, already pronounced by universal sufirage, 
and declares him responsible for the ruin, invasion and 
dismemberment of Prance ”. 

Gavini, a Bonaparfcist, denied the right of the Assembly 
to pronounce upon a question, which had not been before 
the electors, hut was shouted down. Conti was again refused 
a hearing ; Cocheiy called out to him, “ You are outraging 
the feehngs of the Assembly, and at what a moment ! ” 
Thiers said a few words in favour of the resolution. "You 
have disregarded the truth,” he said, addressing the 
supporters of the Empire ; " today it rises up before you, 
and it is a punishment from Heaven to see you here obliged 
to submit to the judgment of the nation, which will also 
be the judgment of posterity.” The vote of deposition was 
carried with only five dissentients. 

After Bamberger had finished his interrupted speech, 
Victor Hugo mounted the tribune and the Assembly were 
all ears to listen to the famous Kepuhlican poet and exile. 
He began, “ The Empire has committeed two parricides — 
the murder of the Eepublic in 1861, and the murder of 
Prance in 1871 Then followed one Hterary antithesis 
after another ; “ Baris is resigned to her death, but not to 
our dishonour ” ; " We have a double mission — to raise 
>' Anwtles, 1. 1, pp. 102-3 ; daveau, pp. 32-3. 
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up France and to warn Europe ; “ In this fatal year of 
Councils and of carnage ... we have side by side a 
Gothic Pope, who seeks to live again, and a Gothic Emperor, 
who also returns upon the scene”. The Eight became 
restless : “To the question ! ” they called out. He went 
on : “ We pity Germany, because she has been a people 
and is now only an Empire ” ; “All that France may lose, 
if we sign this peace, the Eevolution will gain ”. The 
peroration was an astonishing anticlimax. “ One day 
France will be terrible again ; she will regain Lorraine and 
Alsace . . . she wiH seize Treves, Mayence, Cologne and 
Coblentz. . . .” Interruptions broke out ; a member of 
the Eight said, “We protest against this spirit of con- 
quest ”. The speaker said, “ You don’t understand my 
meaning. . . . After seizing all the left banlc of the 
Ehine” {int&mj/ptions), “France will cry, ‘I give it aU 
back on one condition, that in the future we shall be one 
people, one republic.” To such a blustering fraternity 
had events driven the pacifist and internationalist of 
1849.^ 

Vacherot, Maire of Paris, defended the Theaty : “ It 
is my profound conviction that in no other way can France 
be saved ” ; as a philosopher and idealist, he sadly regis- 
tered the fact that “ it is not only by means of feelings and 
principles that practical politics are carried on ”. 

Louis Blanc made the most efiective of the attacks on 
the Treaty ; he appealed to the example of the armies of 
the Eevolution : “ At that moment France was regarded 
as dead by the whole world ... our fathers conquered, 
because they believed France to be unconquerable ”. 

General Changarnier, in a few manly words, warned the 
Chamber against “ the influence of a melodramatic patriot- 
ism ”, which would lose them the respect and the sympathy 
of Europe ; Bufiet, as deputy for the Vosges, asked leave 
to abstsdn fcom voting ; Thiers, while accepting his claim, 
» AnnoiM, 1. 1, pp. 106-9. 
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appealed to every otter deputy to give a vote for or against ; 
“ let us all have the courage to take the responsibility for 
what we are doing 

Brunet (an eccentric Paris deputy, who wished to move 
the capital to Bourges or Qermont-Perrand) spoke next 
amid signs of impatience ; Millfere and Arago protested 
against ratifying so disgraceful a treaty ; Keller (in an 
'agonised appeal on behalf of his fellow-countrymen, con- 
demned to become Germans) moved the Assembly to its 
depths ; Tirard called out, “ Let the 750 representatives of 
France put themselves at the head of France and we will 
save her 

It was time for the Chief of the Executive to intervene. 
His task was duBdcult, and he wisely spoke only for a short 
time ; he had to avoid saying anything that would either 
wound the susceptibilitiea of a French Assembly or rouse 
the resentment of the enemy at Versailles. He accom- 
plished the task to perfection. He began by saying that 
he did not doubt the power of France — why, the figures of 
the indemnity were enough to show how afraid the Ger- 
mans were of their recovery ; no, what he doubted was 
their military organisation, “ now shattered to pieces ”, 
and he hastened to lay the responsibihiy for that on the 
Empire. Then, turning to the Left and their proposal for 
the leo^ m masse, he said : “ It is not possible to improvise 
armies ; the Eevolution itself (so often referred to) did not 
improvise them ; it conducted its first war under a most 
able man, whom fate had thrown into their hands, the 
General Dumouriez, who commanded and made use of the 
old armies of the King ; later, the Eevolution had to meet 
many defeats, before it could create real armies The 
Left did not much appreciate Dumouriez and the army of 
the King. 

The policy of war d Vovkance meant the complete 
destruction of the countay. If France wished to be “ a 
serious nation deserving happier destinies ”, they must face 
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the truth. It was not easy for nations to face the truth ; 
he had seen that, when he had been arguing with Bismarck, 
and here he added one quiet phrase — the only revenge 
he allowed himself for the torture of the past week : “ I 
must say that victory is not always much more wise than 
defeat”. 

The scrutin took place at the tribune ; Grambetta (who 
had taken no part in the debate) stood pale and with his 
arms folded watching the bulletins drop into the um. 
Generals Billot, Chanzy, Loysel, and Mazure voted against 
the terms; Generals Deligny and Charrette abstained. The 
ratification was carried by 646 votes to 107.^ 

After the result was declared, Grosjean handed in an 
act of resignation on behalf of the deputies for MoseUe, 
Bas-Rhin and Haut-Rhin, swearing an oath of eternal 
fidelity to Prance. That night M. Kuss, one of these 
deputies and Maire of Strasbourg, died of a broken heart.® 

Meanwhile Paris had been passing through anxious 
hours. Tuesday was passed in preparation for the Prussian 
entry on the morrow. General Vinoy barricaded with rail- 
way carriages all the bridges communicating with the left 
ba^ of the Seine and the entrance to the Tuileries, the 
farthest point to which the enemy were to penetrate. The 
openings of the rue de Rivoh and the Faubourg St-Honor4 
were also blocked and the National Guard assembled as a 
second line of defence. The triumphal entry of the German 
llmperor was fixed for Friday, March 3rd. 

Pavre had hoped against hope that the Assembly might 

1 Olemenceau, who voted against peace, reiterated in the closing con- 
versations of his life his conviction that he had voted rightly. See Martel, Ze 
Tigre, p. 69. 

» Amalei, t. 1, pp. 109-26. The following dialogue occurred after the 
reading of this manifesto and shows the state of the atmosphere : 

Die TaAvEimsTro ; Why should not the representatives of Alsace sit among 
ns 7 

BocHxnroBX ; You should have kept Alsace ; then you would have kept 
their representativeB too ; it is you, who have surrendered them. 

Bd TBAvnrrEVO: What I It is we, who have surrendered them! We 
fought for them while you were organising riots at home I 
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vote the Treaty straight off on Wednesday night, hut at 
three o’clock ne^ arrived of the adjournment of the 
debate. 

The first day of the entry passed ofi without incident. 
The streets were empty, the shops closed and black flags 
hung out. Trouble nearly occurred at the Louvre ; the 
General had obtained leave for his men to visit it unarmed ; 
several olflcers went into the Museum carrying their arms, 
but the German authorities intervened. The night was 
comparatively calm ; groups of people stood about talking, 
but they only showed their feelings by violent demonstra- 
tions against those, who were accused of having shown 
politeness to the enemy. 

At the Ministry of foreign Affairs, the evening was 
spent in fevensh expectation of the news from Bordeaux ; 
at eight in the evening a telegram was received announcing 
the vote of deposition against the Empire, and at eleven 
arrived the welcome news that the ratification had been 
carried. 

Next morning Eavre went to Versailles at seven o’clock, 
but found everyone asleep ; nothing could he done till the 
protocols arrived from Bordeaux, signed and sealed. They 
were expected at nine but it was not till twelve-thirty that 
Delaroche (son of the painter) entered with the documents ; 
Eavre fell on his neck, and by two o’clock was at Versailles 
again. 

Bismarck did not conceal his disappointment. “ You 
had tm March 13th,” he grumbled. “ I understood from 
you that the debate would be long.’ ’ Eavre replied with an 
ironical courtesy, that must have been the first glimpse of 
enjoyment he had known that year ; “I wished to give you 
a pleasant surprise; your Excellency has neglected no 
opportunity of telling me that you were in a hurry to 
finish”. The Chancellor soon recovered his good-humour 
and told an anecdote against himself ; he had ventured on 
horseback as far as the Avenue de Neuflly, where he had 
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been recognised and insulted by name. “ I began to under- 
stand that I bad few friends at Pans ; I confess I bad 
always suspected it.” 

So tbe state of war between Prance and Germany came 
to an end, and so tbe German Emperor did not ride into 
Paris.^ 

I J'avTQ, Oouv. Ae. la, difense nahonale, iii. 160-68. 
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The situation at Paris did not improve after tlie definite 
conclusion of peace. Jules Favre was in despair ; lie 
wrote to Thiers that the city was without a government ; ^ 
that, while the disorders were daily increasing, no fresh 
troops had arrived ; that Departments all over the country 
were without Prefets, or ruled by impossible ones, because 
neither Simon at Bordeaux nor Picard at Paris felt able to 
take the initiative ; that the Assembly was hngering at 
Bordeaux, plotting to restore the monarchy instead of 
returning at once to the capital ; finally, that unless Thiers' 
at once moved the seat of government to Paris, he would 
resign and aU his colleagues with him.® Thiers replied 
(March 5th) : 

You are cruel indeed, when you talk of immediate resignation on 
account of difficulties, which are neither my fault nor the fault of 
my colleagues nor indeed of anybody. The Assembly is composed of 

1 General d’ Auielle de Paladines (Oommander of the Seine National Guard) 
was not at all impreased with the aompetenoe of the Ministers at Paris. “ Often 
it was 11 F.M. and the memhers of the Counoil had not arrived. A word was 
given to publio business and the rest of the time was buffoonery and jokes by 
Hoard ” (Dexiosition before the Committee of Inquiry into the Insurrection of 
March 18th — quoted Hanotaux, i. 1S9 n.). Picard protested against the 
suggestion that he had not taken things seriously. " Every day I sent word 
of it to the Chief of the Executive : I went to Bordeaux for twenty-four hours 
to explain the whole matter to him. It was after hearing what I had to say 
that the Admiral Pothuau and several Maires, who were deputies for Paris, ' 
retumedwithmetotry to avert the threatened insurreotion. . . . I appeal to 
aU those, members of the Council or not, who knew the agony we went tbrongh ” 
(Bedus, Picard, p. 282 n.). 

* Eavre, Qom. de la dil/enee rutitonale, iii, 185. 
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different parties, as you know — some of tkem impatient to an 
unbearable degree. Eor the moment it is devoted to me ; I don’t 
know bow long that will last ; it is deeply suspicious not of me but 
of the whole situation, and I can’t quit it for a moment ; ^ my very 
colleagues in the Government need to be kept together because of 
there different points of view. ... I cannot come to Paris without 
the Assembly, and it is difficult to get them to move.* 

As to the condition of Paris, 30,000 troops were on their 
way. “ It is not my view that an offensive should be 
started against the disturbers of the peace ; with a large 
military force, a firm attitude and a little patience, it is 
very probable that we shall settle the matter without a 
battle. If we must fight, we will fight resolutely.” He 
ended on a more personal note : “ My dear friend, don’t 
be so tiresome. Your vivacity troubles me and adds to my 
anxieties. I go to bed at midnight ; I get up at four in the 
morning ; I have not a single — no, not a single moment of 
repose.” ® 

The National Assembly did indeed call for a strong 
hand ; it showed itself much too prone to party quarrels, 
and constantly needing to be recalled to the national 
emergency. Lacomhe notes in his diary : “ This Chamber 
is excellent, but it lacks organisation ; I am afraid it will 
wear itself out uselessly ” (March 3rd) ; “ I am not with- 
out anxiety for this Chamber ; it has no control and no 
leader ; the Government proceeds by sudden steps which 
weary the Chamber, and are only accepted because mem- 
bers are worn out.” * 

The Extreme Left, beaten on the issue of peace and war, 
gave themselves up to petty controversies. Some of them 
resigned ; Eochefort, Fdlix Pyat, Tridon and Malon refused 
to sit any longer in an Assembly, " which has surrendered 
two provinces, dismembered Prance and ruined the 

^ Li the intimacy of bia family Thiera expreaaed himaelf leaa olaasioally : 
" When the cat’a away, the mice will play ” (Claveau, p. 42). 

* Bonniola, Thiers au pouvoir, pp. 23-4. ’ Ibid, pp. 23, 32. 

* Lacomhe, Journal, i. 6, 6. 
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country ” ; Gambetta, wbo had given up his seat as 
deputy for the ceded Departments, ■withdrew to semi-exile 
at San Sebastian with the gloomy prophecy that the sig- 
nature of peace meant a revolution at Paris.^ 

On March 4th, Clemenceau presented a petition from 
the Positivist Club at Paris, asking that Corsica should 
immediately cease to be part of the French Eepublic. The 
Eight did not mind iusults being thrown at the Bonapartist 
island, but they were furious about the Positivist Club. 
Baze (Centro Droit) exclaimed, “ The laws of Prance do 
not recognise fantastic societies which take upon them 
titles meant to disturb the country by abominable doc- 
trines Aridren de Kerdrel, another member of the 
Eight, had to remind the Assembly that the right of peti- 
tion was inviolable. On Monday, March 6th, Louis Blanc 
moved for an enquiry into the acts of the National Defence 
Government. " Among them are some that constituted a 
grave abuse of power and have brought about the dis- 
astrous capitulation Delescluze openly moved that they 
be accused of high treason.® 

On March 8th, on the subject of Garibaldi's election as 
member for Algeria, Victor Hugo infuriated the Eight by 
saying m his oracular style, “ He came ; he fought ; he is 
the oiy general that was not beaten”. De Jouvenel said, 
“ I ask the Presideht to make the speaker withdraw so un- 
patriotic a remark ”. Lorgenl called out, " Your hero was 
like an understudy in a melodrama ; he wasn’t beaten, 
because he never fought . . . the Assembly refuses to hear 
M. Hugo, because he does not speak the language of a 
Frenchman ”. The deputy for Paris replied : “ Three 
weeks ago you refused to hear Garibaldi ; now you refuse 
to hear me ; I resign” — and, seizing a reporter’s pen, he 
wrote ofE a letter of resignation, and left the Assembly 
for ever.* , * 

1 Mme Adam, Mea angoisaes et noa luttea, p. 27. 

* Armalea, 1. 1, pp. 162-4. * Ibid. Rp. 166-7. ‘ Ibid. pp. 206-11. 
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A fresh, scene occurred. Lockroy from the Left re- 
minded the House that Ducrot (the Royalist deputy and 
general) had said in his famous proclamation during the 
siege of Paris that he would return from a sortie “ dead 
or victorious The Right called out, “ Order ! It is an 
insult PinaUy Colonel Langlois intervened “ to preach 
peace and calm with the gestures of a madman 

Amid these stormy incidents the Assembly paid little 
heed to matters of serious import; it declared that aU 
debts, postponed for seven months during the war, were 
payable within forty-eight hours — a vote which put the 
whole commerce of Paris “in a state of bankruptcy *’.* A 
proposal to enquire into the rents, which had not been 
paid since the siege, was rejected, and the Govermnent 
decree of February 16th restricting the allowance of 1 franc 
60 cents a day to those of the National Guard, who could 
prove want of work, showed little realisation of the serious 
state of things in the capital.® 

But the Assembly could not shirk any longer the ques- 
tion of its own relation to Paris ; now that the war was 
over, Bordeaux was clearly too far away for purposes of 
government. 

The Right shrank instinctively from returning to Paris ; 
old memories of the Revolution, more recent impressions 
of the disorders during the siege and of the menacing 
attitude of the deputies for the capital — all these worked 
on their minds and they said to themselves : Can one 
imagine the Monarchy proclaimed at Paris? On the 
same side there was what was called the “ decentralising 
group Its policy was largely the result of the long 

^ CSlaveaii, pp. 68-9. 

* Hanotaux, i. 161. , 

' The Comimsaion of Enquiry into the nuurreotion of March 18, though 
veiy farourable to the Aaaembly, blame them “for not having p^longed 
enon^ the dela3re granted in the matter of debts by the Nationcd Defence 
Gioyemmmt ”, As to the question of rents, it says tlmt many ohthe working 
olasses “ would have liked the Assembly to remove the threat which was 
hanging over them ” (Eeport, p. 78). 

K 
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opposition of tlie Right to the centralisation of the 
Empire. There had grown np a body of opinion anxious 
to restore local life (crushed by the Pr4fets of the Empire), 
and in some oases even seeking the revival of the old 
provinces; it dwelt on the variety and richness of the 
old provincial life, its charters and guilds and feudal 
customs so opposed to the levelling uniformity of Napoleon’s 
official hierarchy. The influence of this group can be seen 
in the important measure on the Conseils Gen^raux, which 
was carried later in the year largely under their inspiration. 
At the present moment it felt that the dominance and 
prestige of Paris strangled and discouraged the initiative 
of the provinces, and prevented France from having its 
lesser luminaries, its Florence, its Venice, its Naples.^ 
Might it not be a valuable object-lesson if the Government 
chose some other centre than the capital ? 

Thiers also traced the action in this matter of a vaguer 
group — ^the survivors of the OUivier Mmistry of J anuary 2nd, 
1870 (the so-called Liberal Empire), representatives of the 
last constitutional Government in France. They regarded 
themselves as free from responsibility for the faults of the 
past regime and had ralhed to the Right Centre. “ They 
are profoundly disappointed to find they are no longer 
possible as Ministers. Daru * is at their head ; Brame ® 
comes next, very active and mischievous ; BufEet,* to 
whom we ofiered the opportunity of re-entering office and 
who refused, is annoyed and has also joined the rebels. 
They have secured some Bonapartist remnants and intrigue 
as much as they can ; Daru and Buffet, in sheep’s clothing, 

1 Cp. Andr6 Siegfried’s Tableau dee partis en France, p. 193.- “ A ouiioxts 
fact Utile xeooguised by foreigners is the political decadence of Paris ... it 
seems to have lost its i^nence since 1871, when the more scrions BepubUcan- 
ism of the provinces, becoming consoions of itself, resented such Parisian acts 
of caprice as the Oommnne end Boulangism 

> Minister of Poreign Affairs in the OUivier Ministry. 

> Member of the party which supported the OUivier Miaistty. 

« Mhoister of Sinance under OUivier. Thiers, it wiU he remembered, had 
ofiered him the same post. 
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have entered the Commission (on the transference of the 
Assembly) and keep on harassing ns, turning to their 
account the prejudices of Eoyalist deputies.” ^ Some of 
the older Legitimists proposed Bourges as the seat of 
Government. In 1829 M. Rubichon had suggested it be- 
cause "it is the dullest place in France ; there the King 
can found a new State without being distracted. ... If 
the provinces were to send us Catos for deputies, Paris 
would make Catibnes of them.” ® Others suggested Orleans 
or Fontainebleau. Even a reasonable Conservative like 
Lacombe preferred the places more distant from Paris. 
“ At Versailles we shall be placed between the discontent 
of the capital and of the provinces ; if Paris does not send 
us mobs, it will send us petitions.” ® 

Thiers at first favoured Fontainebleau, and on March 
5th he wrote to Joly, the architect, suggesting it. Joly 
answered, “ Impossible Thiers refused to give way and 
demanded to see plans. “ Nothing ”, he said, “ would be 
easier than to turn the gallery of Henri II or the gallery 
de Diane into a salle des stances ; go home and think it 
over.” Next morning, Joly reported that the first gallery 
was not wide enough, and the second not long enough. 
” Well,” retorted Thiers, “ you will build a temporary hall, 
then.” The architect suggested Versailles ; a few hours 
later Thiers was wavering. “ Since you want Versailles so 
much, go there, and be off at once.” * 

Picard, who had been at Bordeaux for the day,® 

^ Bouniols, THers aupouvoir, p. 43. It would be fairer to deecribo all this 
aot so much as a Bonapaitist plot as a mark of the resentment of the Bight that 
they had so few lepreaentatives in the Ministry. * Bosq, p. 62. 

’ Journal, i. p. 6. Jules Simon writes [Qcmv, de M. Thiers, i, 03) : “ Fon- 
tainebleau would have been a pieoe of folly ; Bourges would have been an 
aot of treason ; Versailles was an expedient ”. * Ifosq, p. 64. 

‘ Jules Favre bitterly repented letting Fioard go to Bordeaux for a few 
hours. “ The very night of his departure, we were nearly swept away ; the 
tocsin sounded aU night ; I waa the only member of the Government present, 
and I had no official authority over the Prdfet de Police or the Generals. 1 
begged Thiers to let Picard return, which he did ” [Qouv. de la difense nationale, 
iii.ld5). 
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travelled with him ; he was a strong opponent of Fon- 
tainebleau. “ At this rate ”, he said, “ we shall never get 
to Paris at all.” As the train left the platform, Thiers’ 
secretary bawled after them, “ Go to Fontainebleau too 

On March 6th Thiers wrote to Favre : 

The Assembly hates the idea of taldng the place of the Prussians 
at Versailles, and it has heard that the Palace is infected ; ® also it 
regards the place as too near Paris ; I t.liinir we shall find it easier to 
have them at Fontainebleau. I have sent Joly to you, and I ask 
you to send him to Pontaiaebleau after a rapid inspection of Ver- 
sailles. . . . As for me, I regard Paris as the ultimate stage.® 

On March 8th the Commission of the Assembly (by ten 
votes to four) had decided in favour of Fontainebleau ; * 
meanwhile Thiers had changed his mind. He says ® that 
military reasons weighed with him. If Paris should rise, 
and the Assembly were far away from the capital, troops 
would have to be sent there to guard them and thus would 
weaken the army sent to suppress the rising ; whereas 
Versailles “dominated Paris completely by Mont Val^rien”, 

On March 7th he wrote to Favre : “ 

The Assembly is in a state of extreme excitement ; I am going 
off to make a decisive efEort on behalf of Versailles and I shall 
succeed. . , . M. Joly must put us in a hall lit by daylight, not by 
lamps. He must not put us where the Prussian wounded have been. 
We might use the Orangerie or perhaps the GaUerie de Bataihes. 

On his visit of inspection, Joly hesitated between the 
Chapel and the Theatre. Picard favoured the first, as the 
Salle d’Opera had no windows, but the architect pointed 
out that the Right would regard it as sacrilege to touch 
the Chapel, and decided in favour of the Theatre, which he 
would light by means of a glass roof.’ 

, 1 Bosq, p. 66. 

* It will l)e lemembered that the Palace at VersaOeB had been used by the 
Prossiaiis as a hospital. 

> Bottniols, Thiers au pouvoir, p. 24. 

* Laoombe, Journal, i. 6. ‘ Nctea et souvenirs, p. 121. 

' Bonniols, p. ’ Bosq, p. 66. 
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On MaTch lOth., at an afternoon sitting, the Assembly 
debated the subject. The Government proposal only 
spoke of transferring the Assembly “to a place nearer 
Paris ” ; the Commission definitely proposed Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Louis Blanc opened the discussion with a fine defence 
of Paris as the only possible seat of government. “ Is it 
possible ”, he asked the Right, “ that Paris firightens you? ” 
“ Yes ”, answered a deputy, but his voice was soon drowned 
in cries of “ No ” from the rest of his party. To those who 
were afraid of Paris, the speaker repHed by reading a 
quotation from Machiavelli : “ When it is necessary to 
govern a city, where the temper of the people is alarming, 
one of the hest and surest methods is to go and five there ”. 
The spectacle of the virgin-minded ideahst, the champion 
of pure repubhoan principles, the enemy of “ opportunism ”, 
quoting from The Prince, was not without its savour. 

The Government were believed to be in favour of Paris ; 
were they not proposing Versailles as a concession to a 
party in the Assembly, ‘and did not that party really wish 
to transfer the capital away from Paris for good and aU 1 
(A member of the Right answered “ Yes ”.) " I implore 
you, fellow-citizens, do not lay your hands upon the unity 
of the nation — (‘ Oh, oh ’) — do not place under a cloud of 
suspicion that city which the Count de Chambord himself 
called recently ‘ his good town of Paris, the city of his 
ancestors’.” The consequences of such an error were 
terrible to contemplate ; perhaps it would mean “ that 
from the ashes of a fearful war, which is only just finished, 
there may arise a civil war more fearful BtUl 

Alfred Giraud replied for the Eight ; he said, “ "We 
have many of us a mandate from our constituents — not 
an imperative mandate (we would not have accepted that) 
but an imperious mandate — (laughter. Duouing : An 
* TTn pftriq.1 ’ mandate !) — to see that the Assembly does not 
delibeiate under the threat of the Prussians or of revolution 
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in tlie streets.” The suspicions of France were directed not 
against Paris but against that turbulent minority “ which 
lays down the law to Paris and therefore to France The 
national representatives ought to be somewhere far enough 
to be safe jEcom riots in the streets. “ Quimper-Corentin 1 ” 
the Left called out jeeringly ; “ Carpentras ! Sedan ! ” At 
Versailles (he concluded) the danger would be the same as 
at Paris ; on the whole, they had better stay at Bordeaux 
for the present. Silva, a deputy for Haute-Savoie, speakLng 
modestly as one who had only recently become a French 
citizen, made a distmot impression by his speech in favour 
of Paris. The Marquis de Belcastel, speaking from the 
Extreme Bight, exclaimed : " The life of a great people is 
not chained to the stones of one select city ; it need not 
drink the waters of one sacred stream. Far from us be 
such idolatry > ” Milli^re accused the Eight of Federalism 
(very much as his ancestors of the Mountain had accused 
the Gironde), and de Fresneau, a Legitimist, protested 
against the accusation that his party wished “ to take the 
crown away from Paris ”. 

At this point Thiers rose and made one of his greatest 
and cleverest orations ; Claveau calls it " his Austerhtz 
He was in a delicate position ; the Left wanted to go to 
Paris; the Bight, on the whole, to Fontainebleau; he 
had to TP.cn mTn p.nd Versailles as a middle course, concealing 
the real {i.e. the military) reasons, from the natural fear of 
alarming the Assembly and of provoking Paris. 

It is necessary to listen to him for a moment as he 
speaks (if one is to catch anything of the parliamentary 
atmosphere of the time), to hear his flute-hke voice, to 
watch his eyes gleaming behind his spectacles as he keeps 
them fixed upon the Assembly, sensitive to the slightest 
movement among his auditors, now venturing forward, 
now retreating a moment, caressing, soothing, explaining, 
throwing in here a word to please the Bight, there a phrase 

1 8cm. pcH. p. 63. 
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for the Left, never saying what he means till he has tenta- 
tively tested its efiect, in appearance the most conciliatory 
of flatterers, in effect guiding the Assembly just where he 
wishes it to go. 

He began (very wisely) far from any irritating con- 
troversy, with a bare statement of practical necessities ; he 
gave a frank and intimate account of his stewardship, in 
that deferential and conversational form that Assemblies 
love. The Government and the Assembly had acted with 
all possible speed so as not to waste the time of the country 
(“ Time is today one of the greatest of our resources ”) ; 
he had formed a Ministry in two days ; three days later 
he had met Bismarck ; peace had been made in five days — 
a peace lamentable indeed but which had at least saved 
Paris from Prussian occupation. Now the task was to 
reorganise the country, to work out the details of the 
German evacuation, to secure the services of the Bank of 
Prance, to maintain order in Paris (“ There are men who 
would not shrink . . . from starting a civil war. They 
are few, I know ; I do not wish to confuse them with the 
honourable and sincere men for whom the Kepublic is the 
ideal Government ”), to recreate the Administration, the 
magistrature, the Army, and finally “ to concern ourselves 
with Europe, stiU agitated by the great and terrible scene 
it has witnessed ”, Such was their task ; " we are devoting 
all our strength to it — sometimes more than our strength, 
and we are weary to death ”. 

All this great task could not be done “ by means of a 
correspondence between two parts of the Government, one 
at Paris and one at Bordeaux. The Mmister for Foreign 
Affairs had to be at Paris — half an hour’s journey from 
the German Chancellor ; the Minister of Finance had to be 
at Paris, in touch with the Bank ; the Minister of the 
Interior had to be in Paris, to deal with the perils whioh 
menaced the public order. The entry of the Prussians into 
the capital had provoked great emotion, as was shown by 
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the action of the National Guard in removing their cannon 
to Montmartre. Here there were signs of restlessness from 
the Right. Thiers hastened to add that the people of Paris 
had no oulpahle intentions ; ■ they only wished to remove 
the batteries from the supposed danger of the Prussians 
being tempted to seize them. “ If pubL’c order is seriously 
troubled, count upon our devotion in restoring it with the 
utmost energy.” {Great applause.) 

The Government, then, must be at Paris, but could 
they leave the Assembly behind them 1 “ One of my 

principal duties is not to quit you for an instant ... to 
receive the inspiration of your wishes, not to impose our 
inspirations on you ; we have never made any such claim.” 

The Assembly then must move nearer Paris. Here he 
paused to pay a tribute to her heroic resistance during the 
siege. “ It is not true that Paris has always been the 
author of civil war in Prance ; it is more true to say that it 
has been the theatre rather than the author.” Then, while 
the Paris deputies were applauding this reassuring formula, 
the orator gently slid to the other side. “ Paris has com- 
mitted faults ; one must speak the truth to the great ones 
of the earth, peoples, nations, and longs. . . . Paris has 
committed faidts and it has paid for them dearly, gentle- 
men, by losing your confidence.” {Sensation.) 

Paris was not yet cahn enough for the Assembly ; “ that 
is why we propose Versailles and insist on our proposal 
This conclusion was received (the official report teUs us) 
with “ numerous marks of assent ” ; and here the Chief 
of the Executive might have sat down, but he had not yet 
begun what was in his eyes the more important half of his 
speech. Behind the practical question of danger or safety, 
convenience or inconvenience, he discerned a far deeper 
clash of political sentiments. Royalist and Republican; 
he wished before he sat down to warn the Assembly against 
such rivalries, whidi would, he believed, ruin the country, 
and would certainly make his own position impossible. 
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To return to Paris would be to settle a question (he 
went on) which he did not wish settled. “ I have been 
asked why. I will tell you, for the whole policy of the 
Govermnent is involved in the answer. The Assembly is 
sovereign ; never has any Government had such a sove- 
reignty {Movement on the Left) ; never has a country boon 
so freely consulted ; never has a country answered more 
sincerely than at the last elections. And yet spontane- 
ously, by an act of wisdom that is to your honour . . . 
you have said to yourselves, ‘ We will not exercise our 
constituent powers 

This time it was the Eight, who gave signs of alarm. 
What ! they were not a constituent Assembly, not &ee to 
restore the Monarchy, if and when they wished ! Thiers at 
once turned back to make bis point again. “ Let me com- 
plete my thought. You have not renounced your power ; 
you would not have the right to do so. , , . I only say that 
you are reserving it. . . . At present you have resolved 
that, instead of drawing up a Constitution, you will limit 
yourselves to the more urgent task of reorganising the 
coimtry.” The Eight were still restless ; Thiers begged for 
a moment’s patience. " In order to perform the pressing 
duties of the moment, it is necessary not to do the slightest 
thing that may disunite you.” 

This time he had found the right formula, and there was 
loud and general applause. 

There were two great parties (he continued), Monarchist 
and Eepubhcan. Each was subdivided; tiie Eoyahsts 
were not agreed among themselves ; the Eepublicans also 
differed. “Some believe in the Eepubhc, even when it 
is not in their hands; others only admit that a form 
of government is repubhcan, when it is in their hands.” 
{Laughier.) 

As for himsftlf, his duty was to be loyal to all the parties 
which divided Erance and the Assembly. I swear before 
my country, and (if I thought myseK important enough to 
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appeal to history) I would add that I swear before history, 
not to deceive any one of you, not to prepare any solution 
of constitutional questions behind your backs, which would 
be on my part a kind of treachery.” ^ 

Thiers then turned back to the Ropubhoans ; he re- 
minded them that the title “ Republic ” had been accepted 
by many as a basis of unity. “ The reorganisation, if it 
succeeds, will be done under the form of a Republic and to 
its profit.” This laid a great responsibility on them ; the 
Republic was in their hands; it would be the reward 
of their wisdom. Every time they appeared, however 
unconsciously, as the accomplices of disorder, they would 
be aiTTiiTig at the Republic the greatest blow it could receive. 

The orator descended from the tribune amid a tumult 
of applause and congratulations. “ The Moderate Left ”, 
he says, “ were enchanted and expressed to me their great 
satisfaction. We have a majority of our own on which we 
can count.”® On a division, Paris received 164 votes 
against 427, and Versailles 461 votes against 104.® It is 
impossible not to admire Thiers’ eloquence and skill, but 
in the light of after events it may be doubted if on the main 
question he was right. It is true, that, when the time came 
for the move, the Commune had already broken out, and 
that therefore the Assembly would have had to go to 
Versailles in any case, but it is difficult to deny that the 
vote on March 10th was the last straw which irritated the 
Paris mob beyond endurance. Even moderate citizens felt 
vaguely (and the Extremists said openly) that the decision 
of the Assembly was a conspiracy to decapitalise Pans and 
restore the monarchy in a palace so full of the memories 
of the Kmgs of France. The danger at Paris might well 

^ Tliis famous passage (afterwards the object of such ooutroyeray) is known 
to history (responsive to Thiers’ modest appeal, as he perhaps suspeoted) by 
the name of the " Pact of Bordeaux ”. 

* Bouniols, Thiers au pmivtur, p. 44 ; in the same letter (to Jules Pavie) he 
refers to his speech as an ” improvisation, for I had not time to prepare it ”. 

* For the whole debate see Anruiles, t 1, pp. 270-02. 
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have heen too great for the Assembly to have stayed there, 
but it would have been far better if the abandonment of 
Paris had been forced on them by the facts and not pro- 
claimed beforehand as a wounding suspicion. After their 
President had expressed their gratitude to the city of 
Bordeaux for its hospitality, the National Assembly fixed 
March 20th for their meeting at Versailles ; when they 
gathered again, they found Paris m revolution and the 
Government in flight. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE COMMUNE 

This book is not a liiatory of -Erance ; it is the political 
study of an Assembly. This chapter, therefore, and the 
two following will not contain any fall analysis of the 
Commune — a subject which would of itself deserve a 
separate treatise. Rather they describe the Commune as 
seen by the Government and the Parhament. 

It has always been felt that the Commune is somewhat 
of an enigma. The report of the Parliamentary Commission, 
which enquired into it, is full of tragic astonishment that, 
after the horrors of a foreign war, there should succeed — 
and that in a city which was supposed to be the capital of 
the civilised world — the horrors of “ a social war such as 
terrified the ancient world ”. The deputies, who signed the 
report, seem to be constantly asking themselves “ Can this 
be Paris 1 ” Latinists, they look back to Rome for a 
parallel and quote from Sallust’s Catilme ; Christians, they 
seek an answer in the godlessness of the modem Babylon ; 
Royalists, they bitterly accuse the Empire of having 
corrupted its population.^ This bewilderment, partly due 
to the long separation between Paris and the rest of France 
during the Siege, explains much by its very despair of 
explanation ; the capital had got out of touch with the 
provinces for the first time in French history. 

The modem historian is puzzled, because he is not sure 
whether to regard the Commime as a riot on a large scale, 

^ Ejvg.'a6te stir 18 nutce, ■yp. 1, lOS. [Aimales de Vaasemblie wiUonide, 
t. 0) : thQ Depoaitioiis ore from Uie same yiAamo. 
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or a revolution on a small one. Is it just the climax of an 
abnormal strain, physical and moral, caused by the Siege, 
the Armistice and the entry of the Prussians — an after- 
math of war, to be diagnosed as jiMre obsidionale ? Or is it, 
an attempt at a real revolution with a programme of inter- 
national socialism, inspired by the political ideal of local 
autonomy (Prance as a federation of communes) and the 
social ideal of the dictatorship of the proletariat — a kind 
of dress-rehearsal of the Soviet r4gime 1 ^ 

The difficulty is probably inherent in the nature of 
Paris ; since 1789 she had been the undisputed ruler 
of Prance ; * every street disturbance aimed at being a 
political movement. As a bitter Koyalist said, she had sent 
out revolutions by telegraph ; in 1871, she was suffering 
from a sense of inferiority, driven to surrender (as it seemed) 
by the folly of the incompetents who directed her destinies, 
forced to submit to a humiliating peace and the ignominy 
of the enemy’s troops in her midst, while an assembly 
of bourgeois, who dehberately refused to venture inside her 
walla, were trying to impose reactionary ideas on the' 
country. 

So she tried to assert her leadership in the approved 
manner — a rising after the model of 1830 and 1848, but 
this time it did not come off. The provinces, even those 
most hostile to Eoyalism, made no response to the old 
gestures ; their idea of democracy was no longer that of the 
Convention and the Terror. 

Cut off from the provinces, Paris was forced to con- 
centrate her protest within her four walla ; she had to 

^ The JtuBBian Bevoluiaon and the Conunnne were both made possible by 
war and after-war conditions, but whereas Bolshevism broke out in a country- 
weary of war, the Commune was -Idle work of a population hunuhated by the 
Peace. 

* The Report of the Commission is eloq.uent evidence of the provincial 
resentment on this point — of. p. 76 : ” Pans has become the rendescvons of 
all who are seeking to make their fortunes, a kind of CaJifomia at home. , . . 
In Pranoe -we emigrate -to Paris. We have not got -those -vrideourrents, that in ' 
neighhouiing oonntnes lead energetic pioneers far over the seas every year.” 
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content herself ■with the cry,“ Hands off Paris ”, and the 
programme of the leaders (that of a revolution bottled up 
into a local riot) had to restrict itself to a demand for 
municipal autonomy. Not able to speak for Prance, the 
capital repudiated Prance. 

As early as March 3rd, the Central Committee of the 
National Guard considered a resolution that “ in the case 
of the Assembly transferring the capital from Paris, the 
Department of the Seine should constitute itself an inde- 
pendent republic 

But, it might be objected, surely it is not fair to speak 
of the “ programme ” of Paris or the “ policy ” of Paris ; 
surely the movement was the act of a turbulent minority, 
tyrannising over the real city ; surely it had no programme, 
only a passion for destruction, and no leaders but an ever- 
changing group of ferocious nonentities. It is just at this 
point that the remarkable and abnormal condition of the 
capital (quite unlike anything inl830orl848) made itself felt. 

The Commune had a social side (complicated by the 
special siege conditions), and a political side — republican- 
ism (complicated by the denoand for local autonomy due 
to the quarrel ■with the Assembly), all influenced to a 
certain extent by elements of “ International Socialism ” ; 
it is in this tangle of deliberate intention and temporary 
disorganisation that the special character of the Commune 
is to be sought. 

The Commission of the National Assembly in the second 
part of their report, entitled “Eecherche des causes”, 
devotes several sections to the gradual demoralisation of 
Paris under Napoleon III. Some of their remarks are a 
critique of mdus^triahsm (the coxmtry-gentleman’s suspicion 
of a big city) ; thus, it places as the &st direct cause “ the 
accumulation of masses of men in our large towns ”, the 
existence of a class of ■workmen ■without home or family, the 
incessant work, all the year round, of those brought in to 

^ Simon, Oowi, de M. Thiers, i. 176, 
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carry througli the vast reconstruction of the capital (there 
was no pause in the winter when they should have returned 
to their homes ; “ have we not seen building going on by 
electric light 1 ”) and the separation of rich and poor 
(“ The working classes, driven out to the suburbs have 
lived far from any contact with the rich dwellers in the 
centre ”). All this is put down to the account of the 
Second Empire. “ It thought it would be able to bribe 
the labouring classes and dazzle Europe. ... It refused 
to see the abyss which yawned beneath its feet.” ^ In 
particular, it drew attention to the “ licence allowed to the 
clubs and the Press during the closing years of the regime ” 
— a poHcy which the Republican enemies of Napoleon 
(equally angry whether the unfortunate Emperor gave or 
withheld liberties) accounted for by his desire to give the 
country (on the drunk Helot principle) a specimen of what 
public life would be like without the firm hand of the 
Government. 

Much of this is clearly due to the political prejudices 
of the Commission ; great cities have managed to exist in 
peace, where classes lived apart, even where work was done 
by electric light, and where clubs and newspapers have 
been given a free hand. We can retain two facts as of 
importance ; first, that by 1871 Paris had become a 
modem town ; and secondly, that before the fall of the 
Empire, a spirit of revolt and opposition was abroad. To 
come to more recent events, it is necessary to recreate in 
our imaginations the long strain of the siege, the bombard- 
ment, the hunger, the suspension of business, which the 
Assembly had tried to close prematurely by reviving the 
normal regime of debts — above all, the anticlimax with 
which it ended. One cannot key up a whole population 
(especially if it be French), to a slate of heroism, and then 
ask them to go back to the ordinary round of life as though 
nothing had happened. The inhabitants of Paris were 

1 Enqodte sur 18 mars, pp. 76-6. 
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perfectly prepared to die in the last ditch ; what they were 
not prepared for was to hear that an Armistice had been 
signed, Alsace and Lorraine surrendered, and that the 
Prussians were about to enter, ^ without any consciousness 
of having been beaten in fair fight and without any realisa- 
tion (“ strung up ” as they were “ to a state of exaltation 
by false rumours and impossible hopes kept up to the last 
moment ” *) that the state of supplies made a capitulation 
inevitable. 

Another dangerous symptom was the rotten state of 
the National Guard. After September 4th arms had been 
distributed indiscriminately, and after the Armistice no 
attempt had been made to disarm them — a fault for which 
Jules Pavre was soon, at the tribune, to “ ask pardon from 
God and man”. The menabers of the Guard had been 
“ used to living without doing anything, fed and clothed 
at the expense of the State . . . when food became dear, 
they consumed more alcohol than bread ... the com- 
mittees of Vigilance, Superintendence, Armament and 
Clothing, created in each anondissement, led to the 
General Federation of the National Guards and set up a 
power which became a rival to the regular Government ”.® 

Moderate citizens began to leave the capital.* At the 
same time there was an influx of troops in the process of 
being demobilised; they poured in from every railway 
station and the town was full of men in uniform, who had 
lost their way and strayed into the middle of a revolution.® 

^ “ The eatiy of the Fiassicuns was one of the pnncipal causes of the insnr- 
tection. I do not say that, without it, thensing would not have taken place ; 
I do say that the entry had an extraordinary eSeot in provoking it ’’ (Thiers 
before the Conunission, p. 360). 

* EnquSte, p 77. ' llid. 

* Antoine C^veau says that, early in March, there was an emigration of 
. iuhahitants from the capital to Bordeaux, who said " Paris does not feel good ” 

(“ Qa ne sent pas bon h Pans ”] {Sowieam, p. 62). 

* “ We saw Garibaldians arriving in Paris in red shirts with peacooks’ 
plumes ou the hack of therr heads. It was certainly like a masquerade, but it 
meant that the army of the revolt was bemg formed ” (Deposition de Ghoppin, 
p. 466). 
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Lastly, on the military side, the Commune was left in 
possession of superb fortifications and a large accumulation 
of material from the Siege.^ 

To all this must be added the breakdown of central 
government ; the committees of vigilance, largely recruited 
feom “ Internationalist ” clubs, the dictatorial powers 
assumed by the Makes, the meetiugs of Makes and adjoints 
during the Siege to discuss problems of defence on thek 
own — all helped to undermine the authority of the H6tel- 
de-Ville. Paris neither respected nor feared its Govern- 
ment ; it regarded the Ministers in the capital as traitors, 
and the Ministers at Bordeaux as strangers. When on 
March 18th the drums sounded to assemble the National 
Guard, Jules Simon called on several friends, who were 
ofGlcers, and found them at home in thek civilian clothes, 
“ Don’t you hear the drum ? ” he asked. “ I am not 
deaf.” " And you refuse to come out ? ” “To fight? and 
for whom 1 Oh, I know, you are honest people ; you are 
devoting yourselves to founding the Republic, but you are 
deceived and that twice over — by the Assembly who 
appointed you, and are only waiting for the moment to 
drop the mask and turn you out, and again, because you 
do not understand that the people of Paris, seeing you in 
the service of the Right, regard you as traitors.” * 

The Commune was not a revolution provoked by a 
great idea or dkected by a dominating personality ; rather 
it was a state of unrest'and discontent, which attracted to 
itself aU the floating plans of revolt and all the wandering 
agents of disorder. They came like vultures scenting the 
prey ; Blanquists with thek old traditions of anarchy ; 
Jacobins, the Extreme Left of the party which had pro- 
clakned the Government in September, and since, the 
bitterest detractors of it, twice suppressed by force during the 

* “ They (the Ciommane) had at their disposal immeosa resources such as 
no rebellion has ever possessSd — 400,000 rifles, 3000 gnns and the great 
forfcifloationB of Paris ” (Deposition de Thiers, p. 369). 

• Simon, jftw de pp. 182-3. 

L 
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Siege — suoli men as Delesoluze, F61ix Pyat, Tridon, Malon, 
who during their short stay at Bordeaux had covered the 
order-paper with demands for the impeachment of the 
Government of National Defence ; Socialists (whether of 
the old iPrench variety, dating from Saint-Simon, or the 
newer German collectivist type) ; members of the “ Inter- 
nationale ”, which in 1870 claimed to have 70,000 to 80,000 
members in Paris and took a large part in organising the 
Central Committee of the Guard. 

But all these competing persons and pohcies (though 
they swelled the numbers) were really a weakness. The 
leadership was always changing hands, passing from the 
moderates to the extaemista ; these varied ideas formed a 
vague programme, only given coherence by that efieotive 
slogan — the “ Commrme The name stadctly described 
a form of pohtical organisation in which the unit was a 
local, autonomous group ; these were to be federated into 
a nation and, by a curious irony of history, it was now the 
Mountain, not the Gironde, who proclaimed the federal 
principle. The theory was Syndicalist in its hatred of the 
State ; it would have agreed with Sorel in calling the State 
“ a bourgeois prejudice Side by side with this pohtioal 
ideal, the name called up memories of the fierce proletarian 
rule of the Terror and perhaps (more distantly) ideas of 
property held “ in common As Hanotaux says, “ Their 
object was to make a Switzerland of Prance but a socialised 
Switzerland 

On his arrival at Paris, after the adjournment of the 
Bordeaux Assembly, Thiers found the situation becoming 
every moment more critical. On March 10th a Council of 
War had condemned Plourens, Blanqui, and Levrard to 
death (in their absence), and VaUfes to sis months’ im- 
prisonment for oomplioii^ in the rising of October 31st last 
year. On the same day the Council of Mmisters suppressed 
six newspapers “for preaching assassination”. This 

^ Hanotaux, i. 169 
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attack on tke liberty of tbe Press (as it was represented by 
the Central Committee of the National Guard) exasperated 
the mob. The Prefect of the Police reported : “ This 
decree is causing serious agitation. Even in the peaceable 
parts of the town many groups are discussing it in the 
streets ; a proclamation in red is being posted up, addressed 
to the Army and advocating disobedience and insurrec- 
tion. The soldiers are reading it eagerly ; the affair may 
become serious.” ^ 

At the same meeting of the Council (March 10th) it was 
resolved “to settle, once and for all, the affair of the 
batteries at Montmartre and Belleville The National 
Guard had taken charge of them to spare the Prussians 
the temptation of laying hands on them, and three or four 
attempts had been made by the Government to obtain 
their restoration by parleying. Once, success seemed so 
near that horses and wagons were sent to the Place Eoyale, 
but next morning the violent party prevailed and they 
were sent home again. The general opinion of all the 
supporters of the Government was that the guns must be 
got back at all costs, or else their prestige would suffer 
seriously. The business world were specially loud in their 
complaints ; they said to Thiers : “ You will never succeed 
in any financial operations, if you do not put these scoun- 
drels in their place and get back the cannon ”.® 

On the evening of March 17th another meeting of the 
Council was held to consider the matter. General Vinoy 
and Aurelle des Paladines were present ; it was proposed 
to remove the cannon from Montmartre that very evening ; 
it was urged that the Central Committee had been, more 
than once, on the point of consenting to their surrender ; 
were they likely to resist when force was used ? If they 
did resist, the National Guard could be called out. General 
Aurelle objected. “ When we do call it out, we only get 

^ Simon, Chuv. de M. TJuen, i 219-22. * Eavre, it, 208. 

* TiuetB (Deposition, p. 362). 
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the worst battalions, who refuse to obey.” It was 
answered that it was because they did not yet believe in 
the reality of the danger; at the first shot fired, they 
would respond. 

General Vinoy objected that the Government troops in 
Paris only amounted to 26,000 or 30,000 men of very 
doubtful quality ; was it prudent to oppose them to the 
300,000 of the National Guard, indifferent or hostile ? 
Would it not be better to wait till they had been able to 
form new regiments out of the returning prisoners ? To 
this Thiers replied that the prisoners from Germany were 
an unknown quantity ; they might be physically and 
morally unfit ; if they were beaten by the rebels or frater- 
nised with them, the very existence of the Army would be 
imperilled. Again, immediate action was necessary, for 
the Assembly was meeting on the 20th and they would 
insist on severe measures agamst disorder. Vinoy shrugged 
his shoulders. “Well it is possible we may succeed; 
issue your orders and I will obey. I am a soldier.” The 
resolution to act at once was carried. Thiers says : “ I 
felt that we were taking a great risk ; but, after all, it was 
impossible to do nothing.” ^ 

It was obvious that, if anything was to be done, it would 
have to be done in the early morning, before Paris was 
yet awake. The troops left their barracks at 3 a.m., and 
by five o’clock General SusbieUe (assisted by Generals 
Paturel and Lecomte) had seized Montmartre, while 
General Paron had occupied Ohaumont. 

Jules Ferry, the Maire of Paris, was at the H6tel-de- 
Ville; the Government assembled at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The news of the successful operation was 
received with joy, and congpatulations were exchanged. 

As the morning drew on, alarming rumours began to- 
circulate. At 10.30 the Prefect of the Police wired : 
“ Very bad news from Montmartre ; troops refuse to act ; 

^ Thiers, Deposition, p. 362; and Simon, Chuv. de M, Thiers, i. 227-30. 
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tlie heights, guns and prisoners retaken by the insurgents ” } 

The troops had soon found the occupation of the posi- 
tions to be the least part of their task. There were not 
enough horses (the cavalry had been decimated during the 
Siege) ; such wagons as there were could not be taken up 
the steep slopes and tortuous roads of Montmartre. There 
were 170 cannon and the work of transport demanded a 
long time ; ® time was just what the Government could 
not afford. The troops began by doing their best; 70 
pieces were carried down by hand. Meanwhile the quarter 
was aroused ; the tocsin was rung ; Bergeret arrived with 
the 128th Battalion of the National Guard. A crowd in- 
cluding women and children pushed their way among the 
soldiers, who were guarding the cannon not yet removed, 
crying, “Long live the Army! You are our brothers. 
We do not wish to fight you.” The troops offered no 
resistance, let themselves be disarmed (even sold their 
rifles for a few pence) and scattered. At nine o’clock 
General Lecomte was arrested and dragged off by the 
crowd. General Clement Thomas (who had resigned the 
command of the Guard on March 3rd) was recognised 
walking in the streets in uniform, and was hurried before 
a revolutionary court-martial on the charge of having 
fired on the people in the June days of 1848. Both 
Generals, after every kind of insult and outrage, were shot 
that same afternoon in the garden of a little house, rue des 
Hosiers.® 

Meanwhile the Government had been pressed back to 

1 Hanotaux, i. 182-3. 

2 Thiers (Deposition, p. 363) says : " I oould, ii I liked, acoHse this man 

or that; I shell not do it; I shsdl not apeoiiyTrhat'vras the fault committed”. 
Jnlea Simon deolores that no one was to blame and that the difSculties were 
inherent in the ease. One cannot help feeling that, if the difficnltiee could 
not have been avoided, they might at least have been foreseen. It looks as 
though Thiers rushed into action somewhat preorpitaiely, from fear lest the 
Boyaliata of the Assembly, now on the point of meeting at VersaOIes, should 
accuse him of doing noth^. This is certainly one of the cases where attempt 
is only justified by success. “ 

* Hwotanx, i. 182, 186. r 
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their second line of defence. At seven o’clock the National 
Guard were called out ; drunrmeTS accompanied by soldiers 
paraded the streets. Everywhere the appeal failed ; only 
6000 or 6000 men responded. At eleven o’clock the 
Minister of the Interior and the Commandant of the 
National Guard issued an urgent proclamation, which was 
equally inefiective. It was clear that, so far from being 
able to attack the insurgents, the Government were them- 
selves in imminent danger of attack. The insurgents, 
victorious at Belleville and Montmartre, were spreading 
over the rest of the city ; the streets were full of revolted 
Guards, arm in arm with mutinous soldiers of the Regular 
Army, shouting threats of sedition and disarming passers-by. 

Thiers, too restless to stay where he was, left the Quai 
d’Orsay and ventured as far as the bridge de la Concorde ; 
he had scarcely returned when there was a noise of trumpets 
and drums outside the Ministry of Foreign Afiaics ; every- 
one rushed to the windows. Jive battalions of insurgents 
had crossed the bridge and marched round the building 
with hostile cries ; fortunately they did not realise that 
they had the entire Council at their mercy, for the 260 
solders on guard were quite incapable of serious defence.^ 

It was now two o’clock in the afternoon, and Thiers 
proposed that they should retire to Versailles, together with 
■the troops under General Vinoy’s command. He reminded 
them of the position, in which the Government had been 
in 1848 : ” On the 24th of February the King, Louis- 
Flulippe, asked me what was to be done ; — I told him that 
it was necessary to abandon Paris, and then to return with 
the Marshal Bugeaud and 60,000 men to recapture it. If 
he had taken my advice, he would have saved his dynasty. 
Again, Marshal Wiadisohgrasz put down the revolution at 
Vienna in the same year by leaving the town, and then re- 
I capturing it,” » 

* Bosq, p. 68. 

* XhierB, Dfipoaition, iii. 363, and Jnles Favre, iii. 216. 
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Jules Simon, Jules Favre, and Ernest Picard were 
opposed to this plan. To surrender the capital -with its 
monuments, its munitions, and its great resources to the 
imcu/te seemed to them an act of despair ; it would be 
better to concentrate on some strategic point, which could 
be defended (such as the H6tel-de-Ville), and from thence to 
call up the National Guard, which could not long remain 
inert. 

Thiers replied that it was taking too great a risk to 
expose the Eegular Army to the dangers of contact with 
the insurgents. Above all, the Assembly must be defended. 
“ It is I who persuaded them to come to Versailles. ... I 
should never forgive myself, if I have led them into a 
trap. ... I am heart-broken but resolute. . , . The 
Assembly is our last hope. ... It will be at Versailles the 
day after tomorrow ; it is to Versailles we must go.” ^ 

As the discussion became prolonged, he took upon 
himseK to settle the mattear on his own responsibility. 
“ Our duty is to retire ”, and, in reply to murmurs, “ We 
must think of France, not ourselves.” * At half-past three 
he got into his carriage and, accompanied by three Ministers, 
left Paris by the Point de Jour Gate, which was guarded 
by cavalry. The Minister for War, Jules Simon, Jules 
Favre, and Ernest Picard, still unpersuaded, would only 
promise to meet him at Versailles “ if the situation did not 
change ”.® 

Jules Ferry, indomitable as ever, though his authority 
as Maire of Paris extended no further than the HdteVde- 
ViUe, was not disposed to surrender it without a straggle. 
He had with him the 110th regiment under the orders of 
General Deroja, and had laid in sii^e provisions for ten 
days ; the Lobau barracks, which commanded the gardens, 
were occupied by 89 soldiers with 4000 cartridges. At 
2.30 P.M. an officer of the gendarmerie arrived, saying, “ I 

* !Fa>YTe, iii. 216. * Simon, Oawt. de if. Thittt, i. 245S. 

* Favtn, Qam. de difaue wUkiuik, ill. 217. 
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tave orders to evacuate tke barracks ; I cau’t understand 
wby Ferry -wired to tbe Prefecture of Police, “ I am 
opposed to the execution of tbe order ; you clearly have 
not weighed the consequences At 4.30 General Vinoy 
replied, “I have given no orders for the evacuation; I 
am rather disposed to increase the garrisons Jules 
Favre and Picard were both still opposed to evacuation, 
and it seems to have been the Minister for War, Le F16, 
who insisted upon the complete execution of Thiers’ plan 
of withdrawal. About seven o’clock the H6tel-de-Ville 
received definite orders to retire. Ferry made a last appeal 
to Picard, who rephed, “ Suspend the evacuation ; I am 
going to discuss the matter with the General ”. At ten 
o’clock General Vinoy confirmed his pre-vious order and the 
building was abandoned. Jules Ferry was the last to leave, 
carrying his papers ; the insurgents were already firing 
from the barricades.^ 

Meanwhile the Maires and deputies of Paris were 
attempting the work of mediation. At a meeting, held at 
the Mairie of the second a/rronAissemmt, it was resolved 
that Dorian ought to be appointed Maire of Paris, Edmond 
Adam Pr4fet de Police, Colonel Langlois Commandant 
of the National Guard, and General Billot Commandant 
of Paris. A Commission was appointed to wait on the 
Government, consisting of Tirard, Vautrain, Vacherot, 
Bonvalet, Mehne, Tolain, H^risson, MiUihre and Peyrat. 
At eight o’clock they saw Favre, who asked them if it was 
true that the two Generals had been shot. “ Alas,” they 
answered, “ it is only too certain.” “ That is enough for 
me,” answered the Minister. “ I can do nothing till the 
cowardly assassination has been punished.” “ But,” they 
objected, “ that means oivh war.” " What, then, do you 
call what is happening now 1 ” he replied. “ Is it not the 
most hateful of oi-vil wars ? ” * The deputation was re- 
ceived more cahnly by Picard, who promised that the 

^ Favre, iii. 217-20. > Ibid. pp. 226-6. 
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Government would consider their proposals. The Minister 
for the Interior had himself only just escaped capture. 
While he had been at his Ministry (Place Beauvau) a mnn 
had rushed in showing every sign of extreme terror. “ They 
have murdered the Generals and they are coming to kill 
you ! ” Picard immediately inspected his defences, which 
consisted of twenty-five men. The ofidcer in command 
said, “We shall resist, but there are not many of us At 
the same moment a battalion of National Guards arrived. 
Picard sent for the ofidcer at their head, took his name and 
address, and in a severe tone added, “ Tell your friends that 
we shall not allow you to enter The bluff succeeded, and 
the battalion marched on.^ 

The Maine and deputies, after interviewing the Govern- 
ment, returned to their place of meeting, when a messenger 
arrived in hot haste to say that the H6tel-de-Ville was 
evacuated ; he was followed by Ferry himself. A deputa- 
tion was sent to occupy the building, but they found the 
Central Committee already in possession. A few minutes 
later the house where they were meeting was itself sur- 
rounded by the Committee’s troops ; they were allowed to 
disperse unharmed (after their names had been taken) and 
retired to another Mairie. Ferry himself, by an extra- 
ordinary piece of good fortune, was able to escape un- 
noticed by a side door.® 

At ten in the evening, the Ministers met at the Interior, 
but, the situation becoming more dangerous every moment, 
they agreed to assemble in dead secrecy at the house of 
Calmon, the Under-Secretary for the InWior. Simon and 
Pothuau arrived rather late and, as they were ringing the 
bell, a man in a blouse seemed to start up from the 
ground”, and said, “Do not go up; the house will he 
surrounded in a few moments 1 ” 

^ Dfeposition (p. 401). There is something humorous about the efleot ou 
the officer of having his name taken. ‘‘He seemed much frightened”, said 
Fioaid "With a snule. * Simon, Gouv* df Jif. i. SJ4S-5. 
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At the meeting it was resolved to propose Dorian as 
Maire of Paris, and submit to the Assembly, as soon as it 
met, a Bill for municipal elections. Langlois was sent for 
and accepted the post of Commandant of the National 
Guard ; he went to the H6tel-de-Ville, where the Central 
Committee asked him, “ By whom have you been ap- 
pointed 1 ” “ By the Government ; by M. Thiers.” “ We 
do not recognise his authority ; the Guard wiU elect its 
own chief.” Langlois at once sent in his resignation.^ 

It was now near midnight. Simon, Dufaure and 
Pothuau repaired to the Military School, which was 
General Vinoy’s headquarters. It was a bitter March 
night and the soldiers, gathered round their roaring fires, 
seemed restless and gloomy. They drew closer together as 
the Ministers approached, as though to avoid contact; 
some of them murmured that they “ ought to be taken to 
Montmartre as hostages ”. 

At last the formal order arrived for the withdrawal to 
VersaiEes. Simon and Pothuau got into the same carriage ; 
Picard and Favre were to spend the night in Paris. The 
journey to Versailles lasted till four in the morning ; the 
snow lay thick on the ground; the sky was grey with 
clouds. It seemed “ like a retreat from Moscow ” : the 
soldiers marched slowly in a sulky disorder ; the officers 
had to appear deaf to the oaths and complaints of their 
men. Again and again they had to stop, while General 
Vinoy galloped back to drive on the laggards who turned 
back or sat down by the roadside. He had to beat them 
with the flat of his sword : on every side murmurs were 
heard, “ He will get himself killed Inside the carriage 
the Ministers were silent from fatigue and depression; 
only from time to time Admiral Pothuau said, “ It was a 
good thing we left Paris ; otherwise we should have had 
no Army at aU ! ” * 

Simon, Oouv. de M. Thiers, i. 246-8 
* Sunon, Sow de ma joumie, pp, 185, 384. 
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Tlie weatter probably saved the party from attack, and 
they reacted Versailles in safety. Simon went straight 
to the Prefecture, where he found Thiers up and shaving 
himself. The Chief of the Executive ran up to him, and 
almost kissed him ; he was radiant with joy. “ Good ; 
now we can get on ” ; then (cha n ging his voice) : “ It will 
be a long business ”. “ Very long ”, said Simon, who did 
not share the morning cheerMness of the President. “ You 
do not wish to bombard Paris or starve it or take it by 
assault ; how then are you going to capture it ? ” Thiers 
professed to laugh at his gloom. “ You will say next that 
our troops will join the Commune ! ” “I will not answer 
for them,” said Simon, remembering his journey through 
the snow.^ 

Next morning Favre and Picard repaired to the Min- 
istry of the Interior, hoping against hope that the National 
Guard would rally at last ; as there were no signs of any 
change of feeling, Picard drew up an order delegating the 
provisional administration of the city to the Maires, and 
the two Ministers left Paris by the 7.30 train. As they went 
to the station they “ looked constantly behind them, for 
they knew that, if they had been arrested, they would have 
shared the fate of Generals Lecomte and Thomas ”.® 

Thiers’ plan for the total evacuation of Paris was prob- 
ably a wise one, but it came near to being carried out with 
a literalness that would have been disastrous. When he 
left Paris, his first thought had been to protect Versailles, 
and he had asked General Vinoj^ if there were any troops, 
who could be absolutely trusted. The General replied, 
“ Only the Daudel Brigade “ Very well, send it to 

1 liid. pp. 186-7.' Joles KioEard (a reporter of the Figaro) brought 
the Hems of the aasaesination of the Oonerals to tho Prefecture. Thiers 
appeared, “ a Tninkled dwarf, his face hhe that of aa aged fairy, bis white 
hair standing up in a crest, and his little hooked nose between speotades 
Be refused at first to bdieve it : then he went on to justify the ersonation of 
Paris ; he oould not allow the only Army left him by the Treaty of Peace 
at Paris, to be oompromised. Dreyfus, Thiert eontre Za gtierre, etc., pp. 306-7. 

* Deposition de Pioard, p. 401. 
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Versailles.” The Brigade at the moment occupied the aU- 
important position of Mont Val6rien, which was left, on 
their departure, with 26 soldiers and a few rifles. Fortun- 
ately the Lieutenant-Colonel, Lockner, realised how vital 
the post was and, when some insurgents approached, gave 
them ten minutes in which to disperse before he fired. 

On March 19th General Vinoy wrote to Thiers urging 
that it should be reoccupied. In the evening a meeting of 
160 deputies of the Eight sent three of their number to 
point out the importance of the position ; Admiral JaurA 
guiberry, Martin des Palliferes, and Bufiet saw Thiers, who 
replied that the weak morale of the Army made it im- 
possible to occupy any forts; as to Mont VaMrien its 
military importance had been exaggerated. As they left 
at midnight, Palli^es said, “ You will be sorry for this 
all your life At one o’clock General Vinoy sent another 
note. Thiers was in bed, and his wife read it to him ; he 
was at length persuaded, and on the morning of the 20th 
General Noel was sent with the 119th Eegiment to occupy 
it, “ I breathed again ”, said Thiers to Simon. It is clear 
that he was on the verge of making a grave blunder.® 

^ D’Aroay, JVoiea ivMUes sur Thiers, pp 181-4. 

* Simon, Sovr de majoumde, p. 187 ; Hanotaux, i. 184-6. 
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Meanwhile, the deputies were arriving for the opening of 
the National Assemhly ; the Minister of the Interior had 
wired to all station-masters to warn members to go straight 
to Versailles and not to pass through Paris, but most of 
them arrived in complete %norance and, had the insurrec- 
tion been better organised at the moment, many parlia- 
mentary representatives might have been captured at the 
station ; as it was, only a few were stopped, including 
General Chanzy, who, after a few days’ imprisonment, was 
released with the complicity of a member of the Central 
Committee.^ 

“ Versailles ”, said Thiers in his evidence before the 
Commission,^ " has always been a holiday resort ; no one 
expected to see an army arrive there, and nothing was 
ready.” The troops camped out in the Avenues, on the 
Place d’Armes and on the heights of Satory. It was still 
snowing, and groups of soldierS were huddled sulkily round 
their fires ; they had stopped saluting their officers and 
took no notice when Generals passed by. When indignant 
members of the Right demanded why Paris had been 
“ abandoned ”, supporters of the Govenunent pointed 
silently to the troops.* 

On the heels of the refugees :fem Paris came the civil 
administration. All the employees of the various ministries 

1 De Maxotre, L’AisembUt mtwndU, i. 83. 

* EnquSte, p. 364. 

“ Simon, Soir de majoumdi, p. 188. 
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had been summoned to Versailles with the exception of 
doctors in the hospitals, headmasters in the lyoees, con- 
servators of museums and libraries, and the heads of the 
Bank.^ The Luxembourg palace was not evacuated tiU 
March 23rd, and Eampont, the director of the postal 
service, stayed tiU the 30th ; ® the Governor of the Bank, 
M. Rolland, joined Thiers, but M. de Ploeuo, the sous- 
gouverneur, stayed behind. One of the more moderate 
members of the Commune, M. do Breslay, installed himself 
there and protected it from piUage ; it lent 20,000,000 
francs to the Commune with the consent of the Versailles 
Government, as a ransom for its security.® 

The Palace at Versailles was made ready for the various 
Ministriea ; the State apartments and gaUeries were 
divided up by screens. The Minister of Justice presided in 
a boudoir ; Jules Simon had his office in the wing facing 
the Orangerie ; amid the splendours of the ancient mon- 
archy, the “ fonctionfiaires ” encamped like a picnic party. 
The floors were covered with mattresses ; the Mmisters’ 
cabinets consisted of a desk and two chairs.* The (Eil de 
Boeuf, which served as antechamber to the Ministry of 
Interior, was as crowded with courtiers as ever it had been 
at a royal levee. Weiss said, as he passed through, to a 
waiting group of journalists; “ They have just heard of 
the murder of the Pr6fet of Saint-Etienne and there axe 
already three or four people inside, who are disputing for 
the honour of being assassinated”.® 

In the midst of aU this influx of visitors the newly 
arrived deputies found it hard to get food and shelter ; 
some were lodged in the Palace itself ; others were boarded 
out in private rooms req[uisitioned by Eameau, the Maice. 
The Vicomte de Meaux, arriving at the house assigned to 

* Simon, Oouv, de M. Thiers, i. 266. 

' Hanotanz, 1. 187. 

* See evidenoe of de Hoeno (Enqulte, p. 786). 

* Simon, Soir de tnajoumie, p. 380. 

‘ Bosq, p 76. See the plan of the Palace of VeraaoUeB. 
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him, found them all asleep, hut they said cheerily, “ Cer- 
tainly we will get up and settle you in ; we did it often 
enough for the Prussians To obtain a meal was harder 
still ; hungry queues besieged the restaurants ; at the 
Hotel des Eeservoics (most favoured by deputies) a meal 
took two hours, and guests had to fetch their own dishes 
from the kitchen.^ 

On March 20th, at 2.16, the National Assembly met 
in the SaUe d’Op4ra. On the reading of the proc^-v&rbal 
of the last sitting at Bordeaux, a member, correcting the 
record of his vote, said, “ I voted for the transference to 
Paris ; I desire to maintain my vote now more than ever 
There was a stir of excitement, and some members of the 
Left called out “ Hear, hear ” ; the President put an end 
to the agitation by delivering in solemn tones his opening 
allocution. 

" Gentlemen,” said Gr4vy, “ it seemed that the mis- 
fortunes of the country could go no further ; a criminal 
insurrection, that no pretext or grievance can excuse, has 
added to our troubles. . . . You will know how to he 
worthy of your high duties, which the situation imposes on 
you, with courage and dignily. Let the country remain 
oahn and confident ; let them rally roimd their elected 
representatives ; where the right is, there wiU the might be 
also.” 

The phrase most appreciated by his audience was the 
one about ” rallying round their elected representatives ” ; 
the Assembly felt it was their sovereignty, which was being 
attacked and their sovereignty which must be defended. 
This was evident, when Jules de Lasteyrie (an old deputy, 
who wore a shade over his eyes, but was far from 
lacking vigour) proposed to appoint a Commission of 
fifteen to co-operate with the Government. “I do not 
come to make a speech ; I come to ask the Assembly to 
act and to act as representative of the people.” This was 

^ De Meaux, pp. 44, 45. 
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carried by acclamation, and the Assembly retired into its 
bureaus: to consider his proposal, as well as a Bill presented 
by the Minister of the Interior to declare the Department 
of Seine-et-Oise in a state of siege.^ 

The Right came to Versailles in a mood of mingled 
anger and alarm, anger that Paris had dared to revolt 
against their authority and alarm lest the Government 
should prove unwilling or unable to display sufficient 
firmness. Towards Thiers their feeling was one of sup- 
pressed exasperation. They had dehberated together a few 
hours, after their arrival, at the H6tel des Reservoirs and 
sent to demand the reoccupation of Mont Valerien ; they 
clamoured for instant action against Paris ; they criticised 
the presence of “ the men of September ” in the Miniatry ; 
it was even said that there was talk of replacing Thiers by 
the Prince de Joinville as President of the Repubhc.® 
Even Lacombe, who was a personal friend and supporter 
of the Government, writes in Ms diary : “ TMers persists 
in keeping Le Eld as Ministet for War, an excellent man, 
but believed by everybody to be unequal to Ms task. All 
this is sad, for TMers’ great services may most unjustly 
be forgotten as a result of the last few days ” (March 2Ist). 
“ Our apparent and unexplained inactivity irritates every- 
body. . . . Like all heads of Governments, TMers pays 
little attention to any suggestions and attributes them to 
exaggeration or passion. . . . But to turn Mm out would 
be to assume a terrible responsibility.” * So the Eight 
were prepared to submit, half grumbling at TMers’ con- 
descension to Republicans, half hoping that the Commune 

^ AnnaUa, t. 2, pp. 1-3. 

* Simon, Gam, de M. Thiers, i. 203. Vox Bepnblioan gossip on the subjeot 
see Mme Adam {Mes angoiBses, p. 78) ; “ Dr. Mauie told me that de Reims 
said to him at Bordeaux that, if trouble arose, Anmale and Joinville would be 
the first to demand the honour of restoring order " j and p. 100 1 “ It is said 
that Bstancelm begged Anmale to put himself at the head of the Acmy to 
reduce Paris, but he answered ; * I do not wish to recommence my military 
oaxeet . . . by drawing my sword on the bonlevards*'’. 

• Journal, i. 7. 

. ' M 
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iaigli.t cure him of his leanings towards the Left.^ 

The attitude of the bulk of the Republican party is well 
expressed by Jules Simon (from his point of view), when he 
says : “ All members of the Assembly were full of con- 
sternation and anger, but, while the Right were hoping for 
revenge, the Republicans were hoping for conciliation ; 
the assassiuation of the two generals added enormously to 
the difiS.oulties of the situation. On March 1 9th the J oumal 
Offidel of the Central Committee had declared that ‘ these 
men had been executed according to the laws of war * 
On Sunday, March 19th, the Central Committee of the 
National Guard had issued a proclamation declaring “ the 
state of siege ” at an end and announcing fresh municipal 
elections for March 22nd. At two in the afternoon the 
Makes and deputies for Paris met in the Mairie of the third 
(orrondissement, and sent a delegation to the H6tel-de- 
Ville ; there a long and heated discussion took place, which 
lasted till four o’clock on Monday morning. Clemenceau 
spoke first, and denied the right of Paris to rise against 
France; a member of the Central Committee retorted, 
“ We do not intend to submit any longer to rural plebi- 
scites ; the revolution has been made ; are you for us or 
against us ? ” MiUidre warned them, “ If you unfurl the 
red flag, the Government will hurl France on Paris ”, 

Louis Blanc cried, “You are insurgents against the 
Assembly ; we cannot appear as your auxiliaries ” ; 
Arnold (a member of the Committee) rephed, “ You are face 

1 Hector Fessaxd {Mes jieMt fopiera, u. 31) has a brilliant little sketch of 
the first ooutoot between members of the majority the Assembly and the 
Paris joTimaliats ; “ We had a very low ophuon of these country-gentlemen, 
who had become legislators after l^ymg been churchwardens for so bng-^ 
they were at once timid and suspicious, penetrated with a sense of their own 
importance, loaded with rehcs and yet trying hard not to appear ‘ promoisl 
not daring to confess their prejuAoes and yet sufifering acutely, when the 
ParisianB ragged them. Bnt they soon perceiTed that we were the true 
dispensers of fame, and then they became quite human , we learned to judge 
them more faTOurably." 

* Chmv. de M, TMera, i. 267. 
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to face "with a force -whicli spreads through. iFrance ; you 
are unloosing civil war 

An agreement was finally arrived at. The Committee 
was to hand over the Hotel-de-Ville to the Maires ; it was 
to retain control of the National Guard and was to retire to 
the Place Venddme ; the deputies for Paris undertook to 
urge the Assembly to accept remedial legislation ; Clemen- 
ceau and Lockroy were to propose a bill providing for 
municipal elections “ as soon as possible ” ; Looliroy was 
to bring forward a measure allowing the Guard to elect its 
of&cers ; MiUiSre was to propose that the moratorium for 
debts should be prolonged for three months. 

At nine o’clock the same evening, the representatives of 
the Maires presented themselves at the H6tel*de-Ville, but 
the Committee refused to surrender it ; ® in spite of this 
breach of agreement the Paris deputies resolved to present 
their proposals to the Assembly. They did so at fi,ve o’clock 
on the 20th ; on the whole, they were well received, and 
those referring to the moratorium and the elections were 
referred to the bureaus “ avec uigence ” ; unfortunately 
unpleasant incidents were always liable to break out 
between the majority and the deputies for Paris ; the Right 
could not dismiss from their minds the idea that all Parisians 
were accomplices in crime, and they mistrusted Clemenceau 
as being vaguely responsible for the murder of the Generals 
(shot in the arrondissemmt of which he was Make) ; de 
Marchre relates how® a Committee, investigating the 
question of Paris elections, called in Clemenceau andTitard, 
and were tryiug to dissipate misunderstandings in a spirit 
of good-humour. One of the Committee made some ob- 
servation on the attitude of the inhabitants of Paris; 
immediately “ Tirard got up and delivered a furious har- 
angue with many gesticulations, shouting louder and louder, 
tiU in the end he became almost ill and stuttered out the 

* Hanotftnx, i- 188-0 j Farre, op. o«. p. 261. • Fawe, op. cU, p. 262. 

' Annalea de Vasaemimie TUUioaalt, i. 93. 
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declaration that the representatives of Paris regarded 
themselves as insulted and would retire. Clemenceau 
remained cold and haughty without saying a word, with an 
appearance of frigid hostility ; he took Tirard by the arm 
and they left the room. We were stupefied. . , . T was 
sent after them to bring them back, but I could not persuade 
them to return.” 

The deputies for the capital were indeed in a di£B.cult 
position between the mutual misunderstandings of Ver- 
sailles and the H6tel-de-Ville ; they felt that they were the 
representatives of the orderly moderate population, who 
had no sympathy with the Commune. No doubt, as 
members for Paris, they could take no other line, but 
the orderly and moderate section of the population let 
down their deputies, just as they had let down Thiers on 
March 18th, and the small group working for conciliation 
in Parliament were in the exasperating situation of being 
considered fools, when they were not being considered 
traitors. 

On March 20th, Clemenceau, in proposing his Bill for 
municipal elections, had the imprudence to say, “ The 
Government have deserted Paris ; their post was where the 
danger was ” {violemt protests) ; and again : “ There is no 
authority in Paris ”. Thiers called out, “ The authority is 
here,” and Gr4vy protested from the presidential chair. 

Ernest Picard, while not opposing the consideration of 
the project, doubted whether under present conditions free 
elections could be held in the city. 

Tirard, amid renewed interruptions, said : “ Eor two 
days the Government have deserted Paris ” ; " after 
having attempted a coup deforce, which did not come ofl ”, 
added Clemenceau. The whole Ministerial bench protested : 
Thiers — “ It is not true ” ; Jules Simon — “ This is the 
language of insurrection ” ; Jules Eavre — Paris drove 
us out ” ; Dufaure — “ They seized the Ministries and 
chased us out ”. 
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Tirard declared lie was accusing nobody, when he said 
Paris was deserted, but it was a fact ; let them set up a 
freely elected municipal council, round which the friends 
of order might rally ; as to the accusation of wishing to 
compromise with insurrection, he replied that the walls of 
Paris were covered with placards announcing an election 
by order of the Central Committee. “ As for me, I shall 
oppose such an election.” “ And I too,” added Clemenceau. 

The reporter of the Commission, on the proposal for the 
state of siege, then moved its adoption. Louis Blanc, who 
had much difficulty in obtaining a hearing, protested 
against laws of repression “ in the name of Paris, now in 
agony ”. “ Talk to us of the agony of General Clement 
Thomas ”, called out a member of the Right. 

Just as the Assembly were about to adjourn, a young 
deputy for the Aisne, called Turquet, still covered with 
dust, mounted the tribune and told the story of his own 
arrest together with that of General Ohanzy at the Paris 
station. He did it with great dramatic effect. Once the 
Assembly showed an inclination to laugh when he told them 
how the crowd had called out to him, ‘'Death to the little 
Prussian ! ” “ I am blond,” he explained, “ and I had 
unfortunately a little cap on my head, which a friend of 
mine gave me, who had captured it from a Bavarian 
ofideer.” But soon "all lighter feelings were lost in a general 
murmur of indignation. A deputy called out, ” All Europe 
should hear the story ” ; Turquet told how he had escaped. 
" An d General Chanzy ? ” they called out. " The General 
is stiU in the SantA prison,” 

In the excitement, that followed, someone proposed 
a deputation to deliver the captive. “All, all!” they 
shouted, Ernest Picard ofEered to accompany it; the 
matter was referred to a committee but, when the time 
came to report, discretion had proved itself (and in this 
case very rightly) to be the better part of valour.* 

* Aimales, t. 2, pp. 4-16 ; CSaveau, pp, 78-84. 
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Next day tlie Committee of fifteen proposed to the 
Assembly a proclamation to the people and the Army ; 

OlTIZBNS AN® SoLDIEBS, 

The greatest crime, that can be committed in a nation that 
wishes to be free, an open revolt against the national sovereignty, is 
aggravating aU the sufEerings of our country by a new disaster, . . . 
The first and most elementary of your rights is at stake ; it is your 
duty to uphold it. Your representatives are unanimous in demand- 
ing your energetic assistance. All of us without difiEerence of opinion 
implore you to rally round the Assembly, your creation, your image, 
your hope, and your only refuge. 

Peyrat demanded that they should add the words “ Long 
live France ! Long live the Eepublio I ” but, as the 
proclamation had been already voted, he was refused a 
hearing ; MiUiAre desired to say a few words “ in the 
interests of conciliation ”, but the President had already 
put the order of the day to the vote. Thiers then rose and 
asked the Assembly to give MiUidre a hearing ; “ we can 
only meet the present crisis hy cahn, union and respect for 
other people’s opinions ” — “ And firmness ” called out a 
member of the Eight. MiUi^xe, when he did speak, con- 
tented htmseH with saying that the proclamation " con- 
tained some unfortunate words 

In a somewhat confused debate on the general situation, 
Langlois and Brisson proposed that a resolution should be 
carried on the spot “ that the city of Paris should have 
a free municipal government”. Thiers replied: “Paris 
shall be represented in an elective system of local govern- 
ment for the whole country ; only, we demand time to 
organise such a system He protested that he saw little 
chance of conciliation with the Central Committee : “ H 
you, M. Lookroy and M. Clemenceau, are not to be con- 
sidered Eepublicans, who in the world can deserve that 
title 1 Yet have they listened to you 1 Have they hstened 
to Admiral Saisset ? What can they suspect bin) of ? 

^ Annaies, t, 2, pp. 20-23. 
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He can only be suspected of being a bero.” He then 
proceeded to a, vigorous defence of his withdrawal from 
Paris in the familiar anecdotal style he wielded so well ; 
he concluded by saying that Paris must not expect a 
predominant position in any new law, which might be 
carried : “If Paris allows itself to be dominated by a 
handful of wretches, ... I say that it has given us the 
right to prefer France to its capital ” (bud and prohnged 
applause). 

Clemenoeau then rose and said : “ The President of 
the Council has just explained to us how the Government 
was led to drive the country into the present situation”. 
An explosion of anger interrupted him ; he made it worse 
by saying that the Government were primarily responsible 
for what had happened. 

Jules Favre called out : “ That is an act of accusation 
drawn up before murderers! That is what your words 
mean.” Clemenceau tried to explain his words away — 
“ I did not quite mean to say that ; your interruptions 
made me go further than I intended Jules Favre, his 
face ablaze with indignation, now mounted the tribune and 
delivered a violent attack on the Paris insurgents, going 
far beyond the measured words of his chief. He read out 
the courageous protest of thirty-five Paris newspapers 
against the illegal elections ; he denounced the murder of 
the Generals, “ disarmed in presence of cannibals who had 
sworn their deaths ” ; he implored the National Guard to 
redeem their honour. “ Whatever happens, the sovereignly 
of the people shall triumph ; no, France has not sunk so 
low as to bow her head before a factious and blood-stained 
minority,” 

The Assembly was in a 'fever of excitement. Admiral 
Saisset stood up and shouted, “ Let us appeal to the pro- 
vinces and Tnfl.Tp.b on Paris ! ” Clemenoeau declared that, 
in view of the “ provocative speech ” of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, they would withdraw their measures of 
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Riglit were oa tteir feet in a moment and snxronnding 
tte presidential ohaii witli tkeir protests. “ We cannot 
tolerate that,” they shouted. “ Suspend the sitting. Do 
the Government say nothing 1 ” Gr4vy, imperturbable as 
ever, replied , " The Assembly have already decided to retire 
to their bureaux ; the sitting is suspended ”. The adjourn- 
ment was no doubt correct, and Gr4vy explained (when the 
House reassembled) that it had nothmg to do with the 
presence of the Maires, but the efEect was unfortunate. 
Whatever motive the President had for suspending the 
sitting, it was obvious enough why the Right demanded it. 
However, when the Assembly met again at ten o’clock, 
feelmga had calmed down and the “ proposition des 
Maires ” ^ was referred to the bureaux “ avec urgence ”. 

The Maires returned to Paris with mixed feelings ; they 
had experienced the jealous hostility of the majority, but, 
after aU, their proposals had been taken into consideration 
without a division . They were still more encouraged, when, 
on the 24th, Admiral Saisset published a proclamation 
which began, “ I hasten to inform you that (in agreement 
with the deputies of the Seine and the Maires of Paris) 
we have obtained from the Government of the National 
Assembly the complete recognition of your municipal 
franchises, the election of all the officers of the National 
Guard, a prolongation of the moratorium, and a proposal of 
relief for rents ”.® 

The words of the proclamation were more generous 

(in the tribunea) provoked violent protests from tbe' Bight, on the Left a 
maiufestation that was, to say the least of it, inopportune, and among the 
Centre movements of impatienoe and disapproval, as of a dramatio efieot in 
bad taste” (Asamblde naiumah, i. 93). 

^ It oontiuned 6 clauses : (a) that the Assembly should remain in permanent 
communication with the Maires ; (b) that the Maires should be authorised to 
tahe, on their own responsibility, the measures necessitated by the pubUo 
danger ; (c) that the election of the Chief of the National Guard should be 
fixed for March 2Sth ; (d) that munioipal elections should be fixed for April 3rd ; 
(e) that the condition for eligibility should be reduced to six months’ residence. 
(Annodss, t. Z, p. 77). 

• Simon, Gmw. de M. Thiers, i. 288. , 
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than wise ; it put Thiers in a difficult position. He had 
refused to associate himself with the action of the Marres, 
because it might have seemed to involve direct negotiations 
with the insurgents, which he Icnew the Eight would 
never stand ; he had told the Maires that he was prepared 
to support liberal measures dealing with the subjects they 
had raised, but he never committed himself (for instance) to 
the election of a chief of the National Guard. Besides, how 
could he promise legislation, which^did not depend on him 
but on the Assembly ? How could Saisset “ have obtained 
from the Government” concessions, that could only be 
sanctioned by a majority, which was far from blindly 
devoted 1 

The Eight were furious, when the terms of the proclama- 
tion reached Versailles. A hurried meeting of Eoyalists 
was called and it is said that a proposal was made to entrust 
the Government to the Prince de Joinville.^ 

Meanwhile at Paris the proclamation seemed to have 
produced the desired effect. The Central Committee sent 
“ General Brunei with one of his colleagues and a detach- 
ment of soldiers and artillery to the Maine of the first 
QirrmMssem&tA in order to negotiate ; the discussion was 
carried on all the afternoon. It chiefly turned on the date 
of the elections ; finally it was agreed to fix March 30th for 
the municipal elections, and April 2nd for the choice of a 
chief of the National Guard. Brunei appeared on the steps 
of the Maude, and declared that peace was concluded ; the 
National Guard rephed by acclamations, and in a few hours 
all Paris was rejoicing.® 

^ Simon, 3%ter«,i.p. 293. Tlraid8aysinhi8eYidenoe(!Enqtt6te, 

p. 668) : “ M. Jules Simon, vio was at the foot of the tdbune, said to mej 
‘I am very anxious : there is a rumour that some member of the majority 
Intends to propose that the comtnand of the Army be ^ven to Joinville ’ It 
is presumably to some saoh intrigue that Baoul David refers when long after- 
wards, attacking the Orleanists, he said s "The Comte de Paris lefoi^ to 
support the xesistanoe to the Commune by his name and presence " (de 
Gonoourts, t. 6, pp. 206-7). 

* Kmon, Gmv, de M. Thiefs, i 291-2. 
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The Assembly had been discussing the proposal for 
prolonging the moratorium; after it had been carried, 
Tirard rose and demanded an evening sitting, in order that 
the report of the “ proposition des Maires ” might be con- 
sidered. Conoihation was in the air, and it was decided to 
meet again at ten o’clock. At ten there were no signs of 
the Commission and the Assembly became anxious ; at 
a quarter to eleven the President read a letter from de 
Peyramont, who presided over the Commission, which said 
that at 9.30 Thiers had sent for them “ to communicate 
important information ”, and that therefore they could not 
report that evening. At this the Paris deputies lost aU 
control of themselves. Clemenceau rushed to the tribune ; 
Tirard shouted hke a madman. The Commission now took 
their seats ; Peyramont told the House that, after listening 
to the President of the Council, they had come to the con- 
clusion that a debate would be too dangerous : “An im- 
prudent word might cause torrents of blood to flow”. 
Arnaud begged the Assembly not to adjourn, in order that 
the deputies for Paris might have a few moments to con- 
sult together. Thiers now mounted the tribune and ap- 
pealed for cahn : “ Silence at the present moment is neces- 
sary for the sake of the country ; if you are an assembly of 
statesmen, I implore you not to ask for information, wliich 
it would be dangerous to give”. Clemenceau called out, 
“ Gentlemen, you wfll bear the responsibility for what wfll 
happen ”, and the House adjourned.^ ^ 

The important communication, which Thiers made to 
the Conamission, was that the Central Committee had re- 
pudiated the terms accepted by Brunei. “ What guarantee 
have we ”, they asked, “ that the conditions ofiered by 
Saisset will be observed ? Let us begin by electing the 
Commune, and so remain masters of the situation ”, and 
they issued a proclamation fixing the elections for March 
26tii. The first impression among the Maices was that 
^ Amdlea, t. 2, p. Ill j Claveau, pp. 96-6. 
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farther negotiations were impossible; they had always 
maintained that the date of the election was a q^uestion of 
sovereignty ; to accept the programme of the Committee 
woold be to authorise insurrection. They separated on the 
night of the 24th, after resolving that the “ elections pro- 
posed by the Central Committee will be insincere, irregular, 
and uncontrolled 

The next day two members of the Central Committee 
(Eanvier and Arnold) appeared before the meeting of 
Maires, and solemnly promised that the Hdtel-de-Ville 
should be surrendered to them, if they would only consent 
to elections the next day. The discussion was long and 
confused. At length it was decided, for the sake of peace 
and to allow the friends of order to cast their votes, that 
the Maires would agree, to the proposed elections. The 
decision was not unanimous ; 7 Maires signed the decree of 
convocation, 32 adjoints and 8 deputies (Lockroy, Floc[uet, 
Tolain, Clemenoeau, Sohoelcher, and Greppo).^ Amaud 
de I’Ari^ge, who was at Versailles, refused to accept it and, 
at the sitting of the Assembly, withdrew his proposals for 
a settlement in a few depressed words. Louis Blanc then 
moved that the Maires in authorising the elections had 
acted the part of good citizens. It was referred to the 
commission of initiative.® 

The last hope of conciliation dawned on Sunday, 
March 26th, the day of the elections, but it was soon ob- 
scured by the heaviest clouds. 

The party of order abstained at the polls. The total 
number of electors was 481,970 ; 267,773 (64 per cent) did 
not vote at aU ; 16 candidates opposed to the Revolution 
were elected (their total poll being 89,731 votes), but they 
immediately resigned. The Central Committee also did 
badly ; only IS of its members were elected, and it could 
count on 17 “ Internationale ” members ; the rest of the 

^ Simon, Qom>. M. Thiers, i. 293-6 j iFavre, pp. 262-6. 

* Anrudes, t. 2, pp. 131-2. 
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CoTruntme consisted of 32 Jacobins (the party of violence 
beaded by Delescluze and F41ix Pyat) and 10 Socialists 
(men of theory snob as Vermorel, Tridon “a kind of million- 
aire witb a mission ”, Arthur Arnould, and Lefcancais) J 

The timidity of the friends of order is perhaps explained, 
if not excused, by the unexpected action of Admiral Saisset, 
who, passing suddenly from an excess of confidence to the 
opposite pole, after o^y holding his post at the head of the 
National Guard for a day or two, had dismissed his troops 
and sent them home. The Council of Ministers could not 
believe their ears when the news reached them ; apart 
from the wisdom or folly of the proceeding, he had no right 
to dissolve a body of troops, which he had been sent to 
command — not to destroy. He defended himself by say- 
ing that the situation was impossible, and that he coiild not 
expose his men to the formidable troops of the Hevolu- 
tion.® 

On March 27th the Assembly met to consider Louis 
Blanc’s motion approving the action of the Maires in 
associating themselves with the elections : the Commission 
had proposed that it should not be taken into consideration. 
Thiers, in appealing for abstinence from the pleasure of 
making speeches m so critical a moment, took the oppor- 
tunity of answering the calumny, that was being broadcast 
in Paris, that the Assembly were meditating a restoration of 
the monarchy. “ They are enemies of public order, who say 
we are preparing to overthrow the Republic ; I give them 
the lie direct ; they lie in the face of France. ... I appeal 
to aU parties. Do you know which of you will win the 
victory ? The party which is wisest.” 

Then he renewed the Pact of Bordeaux : “I have said 
before; I repeat it before the Assembly, before the 
country, and before History * — for History ha^^ never had 

^ Simon, Oouv. de M. Thiers, L 314 ; Hanotauz, i. 191, 197. 

• Xavie, iii. 266-8, 

* * HoMae the onrions and oonsoionB oontcast with the doubtful “ appeal 

to Hietoiy ” in the Bordeaux speech. 
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her eyes more widely open or more attentive upon any 
events than it has upon the tremendous happenings of the 
present moment — I afSxm that no party shall he betrayed 
by us, that there shall be no unfair solution prepared at the 
expense of any party 

The Paris deputies were so crushed by the result of the 
elections that not a word was said in favour of Louis 
Blanc’s motion. But the Right were also sufficiently im- 
pressed by the seriousness of the situation to preserve an 
attitude of moderation, and a motion to declare Sunday’s 
elections null and void was referred to the commission of 
initiative “ sans urgence 

With this debate, the discussion between Paris and 
Versailles comes to an end ; henceforward it was for the 
cannon to speak and the events pass out of the region of 
political to that of imlitary history. 

The Extreme Left sank into silence ; Delescluze and 
MiUiAre resigned from the Assembly and took their seats in 
the new Commune ; both perished six weeks later on the 
barricades, Lockroy also resigned to join the Commune, 
but though arrested was released after a short time. 
Clemenceau gave up his seat and retired for the moment 
from the political struggle ; ® some of his colleagues, such as 
Langlois, Tirard, Tblain, and Brisson, remained, takmg 
little part in the debates except for occasional skirmishes 
with the Right.® Thus Mme Adam writes : ” At Versailles 

^ Anndts, t. 2, pp. 146-9. 

' Langlois in his eyidenoe (Enqudte, p. S17) ; " There ore depnties who 
have resigned, when they would have done better to stay in the Assembly — 
demenoeau, Lookroy, and others.” DsBir : “ They have caught the in- 
fection”, "Yes.” 

• Let us collect a few j they help to give atmosphere. On March 28th the 
Comte de la Eoohethulon showed the Assembly a paper that had been fixed to 
the door of his Paris house inscribed “Bon It fnsiHer” ; he then read a quotation 
from the Jourrud Ojpeid of the Commune : “ It is said that the Duo d'Aumale is 
at Versailles. If it is true, it means that, from Bordeaux to VemaiUee, the 
Duke has not met a citizen. , . ► Society W only one duty towards princes-- 
that is, death.” He added : “ I beg my honourable colleagues on the 
now masters of Paris, to be kind euoi^h to tell their colleagues that I oonstdec 
myself in a state of legitimate defence towards them ”. On this, the Paris 
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the Hepuhlican Left is reduced to impotence ; they have 
only one aim — not to risk embarrassing Thiers. ... On 
April 17th (at Quinet’s house) Adam spoke in favour of a 
supreme effort for pacification ; Peyrat and others opposed 
it, because every proposal had its drawbacks. ‘ True,’ said 
Adam, ‘ but silence and abstention, when duty prescribes 
action, also have their drawbacks, if only that of being 
humiliated and ashamed at one’s inaction.’ . . . The 
hesitations of the Left irritate Eepublicans in the pro- 
vinces ; Quinet repeats too often his prediction that ‘ the 
mask of peace ’ (with Germany) ‘ will conceal eternal war 
in every form ’ . . . Louis Blanc, who is the oracle of the 
group, is too pontifical ; he imitates Quinet and only utters 
phrases.” ^ 

deputies rushed to the tribune j Tirard called out, “ For the last eight days 
vrB have been risking our lives, and this is the way we are insulted at the 
tnbnne ”. The Count, quite composed, said that he meant his message for 
those members of the Left, who had joined the Commune. A moment later, 
whenFreaneau was aakmg a question about the influence of the Internationale, 
in the present troubles, Floquet (another deputy for Paris) called out, “ These 
people are mad ”. Summoned to explain, he declared that the msult hurled 
at himself and his colleagues by the Comte de la Boohethulon could only be 
explamed by supposmg he had really lost bis head. This naturally failed to 
satisfy the President of the Assembly and he was called to ordei. Annales, 
t 2, pp. 151-3 

On May 6th Tolam called attention to the placards on the walls of Paris 
lelatmg how four National Guards, who had laid down their arms without 
resistmg, had been shot, and demanded an ofSoial denial from the Government ; 
the Boyahsts shouted, “ No I the previous question ' A statement by the 
Commune does not deserve the honour of bemg denied • ” When ilie Mmister 
for War rose to answer, the majority refused to let him speak “ Do not 
answer ' Everyone knows our brave officers are not assassms “ The Minister 
began, “ In demanding the contradiction of this hateful calumny, the hmour- 
able M. Tolam . . .” Here the Bight renewed their interruptions ; the Left 
took this as an insult to the honourabihty of their colleague, and rose to their 
feet ,’ Colonel Langlois suddenly tore himself from the giaap of his friends 
and rushed with clenched flats at the bonohes of the Bight , the sittmg had 
to he suspended. AnnaZes, t. 2, pp 845-6. 

^ Mea angoiaaea, pp 86, 107, 110. 
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THIERS AND THE COMMUNE 

Aeter the failure of all attempts at negotiation, Thiors 
now stepped forward to lead the battle against revolution. 
He says himself, “We passed a fortnight at Versailles 
doing nothing ; they were the worst days of my hfe 
The Right were constantly olamourmg for immediate 
action; even in the Council of Munsters® voices were 
raised for a counter-attack on Pans. It was urged that 
the withdrawal to Versailles was only defensible on the 
ground that the Goyemment could not defend every part 
of the capital with untrustworthy and scattered troops, 
but now they had been concentrated in a place of safety ; 
now therefore was the time for taking the offensive. It 
would be easy to seize some fortified position, round which 
the National Guards, who were on the side of order, could 
rally; they might occupy the Gare St-Lazare and the 
quarters round it, where the inhabitants had no sympathy 
with the Commune. Nothing could be more dangerous 
than to hesitate ; it meant abandoning the cily to the 
tender mercies of revolutionaries, givmg time to the other 
large cities of Erance to imitate their example — even 
perhaps to force the Prussian Army to an ignominious 
intervention for the purpose of restoring order. Every 
moment of inaction was an encouragement to the insur- 
gents ; they were already saying that Versailles was panic- 
stricken and that the Government troops would surrender 
at the first shot. If they persisted in doing nothing, might 
^ Deposition, p. 364, • Favre, p, 240. 
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ttey not even be driven out of Versailles by tbe more 
enterprising forces of tbe Commime ? 

To all this Thiers replied by one argument (to his miud 
an xmanswerable one) : “ Tbe Army is not fit for battle ; 
we must have time to restore its morale and to increase its 
numbers by persuading Prussia to speed up tbe return of 
our prisoners from Germany; it is no good relying on 
volunteers ; you will not get any.^ It is too great a risk 
to take tbe offensive till we are more certain of success.” ® 

As to tbe possibility of being attacked, be fully ad- 
mitted it ; ® be bad himself drawn up a plan of retreat. 
Meanwhile be gave strict orders that tbe troops on Satory 
were to be kept in tbe strictest quarantine from aU 
propaganda ; whoever tried to approach them was to be 
shot. 

It was of tbe last importance for tbe success of his 
pobcy to gain time, and it was probably for this reason that 
be encouraged tbe negotiations with tbe Maires, which be 
must have regarded as hopeless from tbe first.* 

But he should not be imagined as passing tbe worst 
fortnight of his life in grim despair. He was true to bis 

1 The Assembly voted a Bill fox the foimatioii of a coips of Volunteers ; 
tbe measure produced a violent contest (between the Left, who wanted them 
placed under the hlinister for the Interior, and the Bight, who favoured the 
Minister for War) hut no reoruits ; the country was too much exhausted 
(Thiers, EnquSte, p. 366). 

* “ We shall take all the time necessary for the military education of our 
young soldiers. Before we begin to work our tool must be solid ” (Malo, 
TUera, p. 603). “ Take Paris by surprise 1 " he said. " That is easy to say. 
It is a gigantic undertaking to capture the fortifications of Paris ” (Dreyfus, 
TM&rs (mtn la guerre, etc., p. 827). 

* “ If we hed been attacked by 70,000 to 80,000 men ... I would not 
have answered for the solidity of our army ” (Deposition, p. 306). At a Council 
of War held on March 28th he said, “ Gentlemen, we shall be attacked to- 
ni^t The QeneralB pointed out that a night attack was wholly impossible, 
and would certainly, even with trained troops, lead to disaster for those rash 
enough to attempt it ; however, ha insist^ on a promise that our troops 
should he kept on the alert : the night passed without any alarm (Du Barail, 
Souvenirs, iii. 261). 

* It is said that some of the Maires, who accepted the elections dictated 
by the Central Committee, did so because they nnd^tood that Thiers wished 
to gain time. Pavre, p. 263. 
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maxinij “ Take everything seriously but nothing tragic- 
ally ” ; he loved the sense of power, and he had a passion 
for military strategy (especially in anything that concerned 
artillery) which made people call him half playfully “ a 
Napoleon in mufti 

As to the actual details of warfare he was probably less 
of an expert than he thought ; he nearly made a serious 
mistake about Mont Valdrien, but his Generals, though 
sometimes rather amused, never took liberties. General 
du Barail says : 

He was proud of his marvellous faculty for assimilation ; ho 
would not have talked to the keeper of a potato stall without trying 
to explain to >>101 how potatoes should be roasted ; he delighted in 
revealing the secrets of the aat of war to the generals grouped roxmd 
him. He passed his time lying on maps ; he called councils of war, 
at which we were never allowed to utter a word, while he explained 
the situation, and criticised manoeuvres with inexhaustible energy.^ 

In any case strategy was not what was wanted to re- 
capture Paris, but common sense, firm administration and a 
capacity for brin^g order out of chaos. All this Thiers 
had to perfection. It glows through the words, m which 
he described his activities before the Commission of 
Inquiry : 

There is a way of issuing orders, that I have often employed and 
always found successful — that k, not to trust to correspondence, 
but to give orders directly and mm voce. Every morning I called 
together all the chefs de service : I decided what was to be done ; 
everyone had his task assigned. We needed heavy artillery ; we 
were told where it was to be had, and we decided on the difficult 
question of transport. ... I never gave an order without beit^f 
sure of its execution. And I followed it step by step till it was carried 
out.* 

The first task was to restore the morale of the troops. 
Thiers raised their allowance of rations, saw that tkey were 
well clothed, and that their offtcers lived with them in 

* Souvenirs, iii. 280. * Deposition, p. 36§, 
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At five o’clock Jules Simon intervened to assure the 
House of a complete victory; amid general relief the 
permanence "was abandoned, and members adjourned till 
nine, when Thiers himself appeared at the tribune. He 
was so tired and hoarse that members had to crowd round 
to hear him. He spoke very shortly : “ The facts are so 
satisfactory — if anything can be called satisfactory in 
a civil war — that the brevity of my narrative cannot 
diminish its importance ; ” ^ ho finished by saying, “ I 
hope that the poor people who have been misled by wicked 
men will finish by imploring the mercy of the established 
Government, which will not fail them, if they lay down their 
arms (Here certain stalwarts on the Eight murmured.) 
" Gentlemen, there can be no indulgence for crime, only 
for ignorance.” ® 

The Assembly, as if to show its calmness of mind, pro- 
ceeded to discuss a municipal law creating hberal institu- 
tions aU over Erance, including Paris.® This lasted till 
April 14th ; after that they discussed a measure on the 
payment of rent and a Bill on Press ofiences, together with 
various petitions. 

Meanwhile the Siege progressed. In Paris the vigorous 
Cluseret was “ Delegate for War ”, and conscription was 
enforced ; this was highly unpopular and led to so many 
desertions that it was forbidden to leave the city.* 

On April 26th Thiers felt strong enough to take the 
offensive, and on May 9th won his first important success — 
the capture of Port dTssy. The day was kept as a festival 

^ On thn Bide of the Commune Floutens and ]}uval vere both killed ; at 
Courbevoie an incident ooourred -which decided the attitude of the Government 
-tioopB (if they had any need for it). A doctor named Pasquier advanced 
unarmed towards the insurgents and said some words in favour of peace ; he 
was shot doim, and the YeraaiUea troops full of indignation rushed forward 
to avenge him. Hanotaiuc, i. 196 ; Simon, Oouo. de M. Thim, i. 326-6. 

* Anncda, t. 2, pp. 217-29. 

* For the discussion on this law (including a short-lived crisis — the first 
of so many — between Thiem and the Assembly) see pp. 461-2. 

* Simon, Oouv. de M. Thiera, i. 362. 
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at Versailles ; the victors marched hack singing, their 
cannon, covered with lilies and laurels. The weather was 
exquisite, with spring in. the air, and crowds came out to 
receive them, bareheaded and clapping their hands ; the 
windows were full of waving handkerchiefs; Leon de 
Maleville, one of the Vice-presidents of the Assembly, 
made a speech of congratulation in the Place d’Axmes, to 
which they replied by shouts of “ Vivo TAssemblee ! 
Vive la France ! ” ^ 

Thiers replied to all those who came to him asking for 
favourable conditions of peace : “ Do you speak in the 
name of the Commune 1 If so, I cannot speak to you.” 
When they answered that they came as private citizens, 
asking for an assurance that the leaders of the insurrection 
should be spared and that the Army should not enter 
Paris, he answered ; “ I have no engagements to make. . . . 
The guilty, whoever they are, will have to submit to the 
law ... as for the Army, it is at home everywhere in 
France ; it will plant the tricolour in the capital where the 
red flag has flown.” ® 

The serious problem of negotiation lay in the provinces ; 
the great Eepublican centres of the South were hesitating 
whether or not to follow the example of Paris ; Lyons had 
been for three days (March 22nd-26th) in the hands of 
revolutionary fHkh. At Saint-Etienne the Prefet M. de 
PEsp4e was murdered ; at Marseilles the Commune was 
proclaimed and lasted thirteen days. 

The Maires of Lyons, Marseilles, Grenoble, Toulon, 
Bordeaux, Nantes, and other southern cities came in 
deputation to Thiers ; they were quite outspoken in their 

’ * Claveau, pp. 144-6. 

• NoUs et souvenirs, p. 136. Hector Peeeard (Mea pttita papiers, U. 4B) 
says ; “ At the Miniatiy of the Intenor thoy passed their time opening letien 
in which correspondents, as imprudent os they were unscrupulous, offered their 
services and promised for a reasonable sum to bring Paris back to submission. 
A cynical but practical soldier wiote to Picard, ‘ Give me a hundred francs 
and 1 will kill my captain 
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demands. Paris had declared that the Eepublic was in 
danger : if he would assure them that the Eepublic was 
safe, they would answer for the towns they represented ; 
if not, they could give no assurances that the revolution 
would not spread over the south. 

What did Thiers answer ? He says himself : “I told 
them that doubtless there were in the Assembly men, 
who favoured the restoration of the Monarchy, but there 
was no plan to overthrow the existing constitution 
and, if there were, I would take no part in carrying it 
out 

If that is all which he said, no one could find fault with 
it ; the Pact of Bordeaux guaranteed complete neutrahty 
between Eoyalists and Eepublicans, and Thiers was pledged 
to resist any attempt at the moment to restore the Comte 
de Chambord, whether by force or by a vote of the 
Assembly. But it is difficult to beheve that the Eepublicans 
of the South would have been contented with a declaration 
of neutrality, which they had aU heard before, and' it is 
hard not to suppose that Thiers promised to support the 
Eepublic by every means in his power ; * it is believed 
(though there is no direct evidence) that he entered into a 
secret compact with Henon, the Make of Lyons — Thiers 
promised the Eepublic and the Make promised support 
against Paris. At any rate it is a certain fact that the 

* N(Aea et souvenirs, p. 136. 

* Thiers afterwords maintained that he was only personally pledged not 
to vote for the Monarchy by the declaration to the southern delegates. 
Everything turns on the careful distinction between two periods contemplated 
by the Pact of Bordeaux i (1) a period of reconstruction during which Thiers 
h^ promised to be neutral, and (2) a period of constituent action when 
Thiers, like everybody else, regained freedom of action. The ambiguities 
underlying the Pact were (o) that no one knew exactly when the first period 
ended and the second began, and (6) even during the first period, “ neutrklity " 
.was a difficult idea ; the actual form of government was republican, and, just 
in BO hur as the period of reconstruction was successful, the cause of the Bepublio 
gained. As TMecs said later, “ Could I be expected to govern badly so as not 
to bei^ the republican ideal ? ” The fact of the matter is that the pact was a 
political lealil^, just as long as the dangers of Eranoe were evident enough to 
silenoe party ambitions, and not a moment longer. 
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radicals and freemasons of tlie South, repudiated the 
Commune.^ 

On April 27th Thiers, in course of a speech on the general 
situation, took the opportunity of reminding the Assembly 
that “ there exists no conspiracy here against th(j form of 
government, which you found in existence and which you 
are keejung in existence without committing yourselves 
as to the future. You have all sacrificed your personal 
opinions, I do not say for ever, but for the moment.” 
Audren de Kerdrel answered for the Eight. “ No, gentle- 
men, you will not conspire against any Government but 

neither will you conspire against the will of the country 

It is because we are in such a terrible situation that we 
have made this great sacrifice for the good of France — 
the sacrifice of keeping back the expression of our real 
convictions.” Here the Left interrupted : “ "What are 
your real convictions ? Let us hear them.” “ It would 
be disastrous ”, Kerdrel went on, “ to let it be supposed 
that we are in any doubt as to the institutions which this 
country needs.” At this point Langlois, standing at the 
foot of the tribune, called out excitedly : “ Yes, now is 
the time to speak out what we think. You shall see 
what we stand for ; we have been sent here to defend 
the sovereignty of the people — that is the Republic.” 
He was sent back to his seat, and the President hastened 
to put an end to a debate which threatened to be so 
alarming.® 

So far there had been no conflict between Thiers and 
the majority, but rumours of Ms interview with the southern 
delegates began to fly about, and on May 11th Mortimer 
Temaux questioned the Government as to a statement 

^ Hal^vy, Fin da notdbla, p. 34. He adds that the Freemason 
hierarchy ^wed their hostility to the Oommnne in various ways; they 
repudiated the demand of the Paris Lodges for a tmoe, and, in after years, 
th^ rejected the demand for an amnesty as heing *' political ” and ontside 
their fnnetions (p. 36, note). 

* Anmla, t. 2, pp. 734-40, 
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professing to bear the signature of tbe Maire of Bordeaux, 
in wbicb it was asserted that Thiers had promised, if the 
Commune surrendered, to let all tbe leaders escape except 
those concerned in the murder of the Generals. Ternaux 
was an old member of the Right Centre ; he had protested 
against the coup d'kat of 1861 ; he was an old friend of 
Thiers, and a fellow historian of the French Revolution, 
having written a book on the Terror. 

He was received with persistent interruptions from the 
Left and from the bench of Ministers ; Dufaure called out, 
“ You are playing a sinister part ” ; Jules Simon said, 
“ You may be doing great harm to France 

When he sat down, Thiers came to the tribune in a 
perfect tempest of passion ; his grey hair stood on end ; he 
could hardly speak for fury. He asked pardon for his emo- 
tion •, it was too much, after all his services to the country, 
to have to deal with such frivolous obstruction. Ternaux, 
sustained by the Right, protested against the phrase. 
Thiers shouted back at them : “lam right ; I repeat it ; 
I am right. ... I cannot govern under such conditions.” 
The Right were surprised at the outburst. “Who is 
attacking you ? ” they asked. “ My resignation is ready ”, 
he continued, and he ended with an insulting phrase, winch 
the Right never forgave, “ There are persons here, who are 
in too much of a hurry. Wait a little while, and we shall 
be in Paris ; then there will be no more danger, and you 
wiU find the task of governing equal to your capacity 
and your courage.” The Right protested ; poor Ternaux, 
hoarse and desperate, declared he had never dreamed of 
attacking the chief of the Executive. Thiers was implac- 
able. “ I regard myself as attacked and insulted. ... I 
demand an explanation of your outrageous conduct.” 
Ternaux bowed his head ; he said he could only regret that 
Thiers had broken for no reason a fidendship of thirty years ; 
he fell ill in the December of that year, and died, it was said, 
of a broken heart. A vote of confidence in the Government 
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was carried, only nine members of tbe Extreme Right 
voting against it.^ 

Thiers’s bursts of temper are classical ] eye-witnesses 
are never agreed as to whether they were spontaneous 
or calculated. In this particular case it seemed out of 
all proportion to the circumstances. The Right had not 
breathed a word of criticism; Ternaux quite sincerely 
believed he was helping the Government by giving them 
the chance of repudiating calumnies. “ One does not 
take up a great stone to crush a fly ” is Hector Pessard’s 
comment on the incident.* No doubt, like many very 
competent people, Thiers hated being criticised ; deputies, 
new to public life, who had only seen the Chief of the 
Executive at Bordeaux, courteous, deferential and con- 
ciliatory, must have been astonished at the outburst of 
May 11th. But at Bordeaux Thiers was a candidate for 
office ; at Versailles, he knew himself indispensable. No 
doubt he knew that deputies were criticising him in every 
corner under their breath ; he had resented the committee 
“ of supervision ” as he called it — the body they had set 
up to work with him ; even in the calm retrospect of his 
Memoirs he says bitterly : “ They would perhaps have 
prevented me from taking Paris, if I had allowed myself to 
be guided by them 

His own account of the Ternaux incident is as follows : 
“ He questioned me, as if I had betrayed the cause of order, 
while I was wearing myself out in efiorts to defend it; 
indignant at so much ingratitude, I answered his questions 
harshly 

But it is hard to suppose that he had so little control 

^ Anrudw, t. 2, pp. 912-18 ; Clavoau, pp. 127-31. 

* Mes petita papiers, ix. H. 

Notes et souvenirs, p. 126. 

*■ Ibid, p. 136. It is difficult to be improesed by the pethetio picture we 
get, in Jules Simon and elsewhere, of poor Thiers wearing hiomelf out to save 
Stance, while wicked deputies were tdways trying to obrtruot his work j it 
is safe to say that few sovereign assemblies have ever oommitted suoh dlo- 
tatorial powers to one man — and that a man they secretly mistrusted. 
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over himself as to msult the majority so grievously and for 
so little ; some have thought that it was all blufE intended 
to divert the attention of the Chamber from the embarrass- 
ing subject of his commitments to the southern republicans. 
Hector Pessard, who knew him well, believes that it 
was really directed over the heads of the Eight to the 
Comte de Chambord, whose manifesto had appeared on 
May 8th, ^ m which he said, “What I demand is to 
preside over the destinies of France as head of the Koyal 
House 

All fond, Thiers hated the Legitimists ; as far as he 
believed in Monarchy at all, it was in the Monarchy of 
Jidy “ without priests or nobles “ If only the Dukes 
would leave us alone ”, he used to say. On this occasion 
he thought it safe (for whatever reason) to let himself go 
and to defy their King and their Dukes — he, the httle 
bourgeois, who knew they could not do without him. “ In 
a week ”, he had said, “ the danger will be over.” But he 
knew it was not so ; he knew that, even after the recapture 
of Paris, problems would remain that he alone could solve. 
“ Wait a little while ! ” he had shouted to the Eoyalists. 
They waited two years for their revenge. 

On May 16th, as though to reassure Thiers that peace 
reigned between them for the moment, a member of the 
Eight took the lead in moving for the restoration, at the 
public expense, of Thiers’ house, demolished by order of 
the insurgents.® The same day seventeen members of the 
Left proposed that the Eepubhc should be immediately 

* Mes petita papiera, li. 74. See pp. 317-20 of this wor]^ 

* “ It was decided to send the linen [from Thiers’ house] to the ambulanoe, 
the books and objects of art to the museum, and kbranes ; the furniture was 
to be sold bf auction. The ‘ Vongeur ’ proposed to leave one stone with the 
inscription, ‘ Here was the house of the man, who burned Paris ’ ” (Malo, 
Thera, pp. S08-9>. On May 16th Thiers wrote to Duvergier : “ Hy house is 
destroyed. I have neither hearth nor home, and the house where I have enter- 
tained you all for forty years, is utterly broken down. My coUectiona ore 
scattered, Add several oahunnies and yon have the reward which the servioe 
of one’s country brings ” (Dreyfus, Thera contra la- guerre, etc., p. 338). 
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proclaimed the definite form of government ; the Assembly 
refused to vote “ urgence 

On May 22nd Thiers was able to announce the glad 
news that the troops had entered Paris. Henri de Blowitz, 
a journalist making his reputation as correspondent to 
The Times, relates that he was watching the bombardment, 
when a young American lady near him called out, “ Look, 
someone is waving a white flag from the battlements ! ” 
At the same time there was a general move forward of 
troops. De Blowitz hailed a cab, and drove to the Versailles 
Prefecture at top speed ; he found Thiers taking a walk in 
the courtyard, and called out, “ M. le President, the troops 
are entering Paris ! ” Thiera gave a start and, for the 
moment, could not believe such unexpected piece of good 
fortune ; then he suddenly recovered himself and said 
quietly, “ When did this happen 1 ” “ At four o’clock.” 
*' Good ”, said the President of the Council, who could never 
admit that anything happened anywhere without his 
knowing aU about it. “ General Douay was punctual to 
about ten minutes.” ® 

As a matter of fact, the signal from the walls had been 
given by Ducatel, a private citizen, who, seeing that the 

^ AnnaUs, t. 3, pp. 30-31. On May 18th the Treaty of iYankfort waa 
ratified by 438 votea to 93 (see pp. 442-4). 

* Memoirs of Blomtz, p. 35. The reference is to General Douay, who had 
already spent a fruitless night waiting for a supposed agent to open the gates 
(Thiers, Memoirs, p. 138). De Blowitz himself says nothing about Thiera’ 
pretence that he had expected it, and it has tho marks of one of those good 
anecdotes, which begin “ It would be just like him to say ” and end " He said ”. 
But it Is a delicious trait of character, and comes from Hector Pessard (Mss 
peliis papiers, ii. 62), who was a great friend of Thiers end very well informed 
OB to tho entourage of the Prefecture. On the death ol de Blowitz (1903), the 
following lines appeared in Paneh : 

“ Sweet Peace descends on Ministers tike rain, 

And diplomats see half their thraldom o'er. 

Since Court oan keep their secrets once again, 

Europe is free t de Blowitz is no more." 

If these chapters were a complete history of the Commune, we should hare 
had to mention Edward Bower (a master at Harrow), who waa present at Paris 
during the Commune. He wrote a paper remarkably favoarable to the Com- 
mnne (A Memoir of Mr. Bower, pp. 336-66). 
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fire from tlie Montretout battery bad demolished the Poiat 
de Jour gate and that it was deserted, bad communicated 
with the attacking troops. Thiers and MaoMahon entered 
the city together, and took up their quarters at the Troca- 
dero. Thiers then returned to Versailles, where the 
Assembly voted by acclamation that “ the armies of land 
and sea ^ and the Cihief of the Executive of the French 
Republic had deserved well of their country”. In the 
enthusiasm of victory, resentments of the past were for- 
gotten ; Thiers thanked the Assembly “ for the greatest 
honour he had ever received ” ; deputies crowded round to 
diake his hand, and Jules Simon kissed him on the cheeks.® 

But, though the victory was now certain, there remained 
to be faced one of the most terrible weeks in French history. 
Apart from the horror of the hand-to-hand fighting at the 
barricades, the defenders of Paris stained their last moments 
by two great crimes — the burning of the monuments and 
the massacre of the hostages. 

On Wednesday, May 24th, Versailles awoke to find the 
streets covered with charred pieces of paper and full of 
fire brigades being rushed up to put out the conflagrations 
in the capital. As early as May 16th, VaU^s had written 
in his newspaper the only memorable phrase the Commune 
produced ; “ Not a soldier shall enter Paris. If M. Thiers 
is a chemist, he will understand what we mean,” The 
library of the Louvre was soaJred in petrol and set on fire ; 
the Tuileries Palace, the Hbtel-de-ViUe, and the Glare de 
Lyon were reduced to ashes. Each evening, deputies and 
officials gathered on the terraces of the Versailles Palace, 
watching the bursts of light on the horizon and listening to 
the noise of distant detonations. People said to one another, 
“ That is not far from me ; perhaps that is my house 
burning ”.® 

^ To induda the Marmes. ' Claveatt, p. 163. 

* Simon, Gtmv. de M. Thiers, i. 446. Claveau, p. 167. We find a touching 
echo of the general emotion in die MS. proeis-verM of the sitting of the Com- 
mission de decentralisation for May 24th, which ends " The Commission, on 
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On May 24th, Thiers recounted the terrible events in 
Paris amid cries of indignation and grief. The Assembly 
were in a bad humour ; they suspected him of a disposition 
to over-clemency. He declared that pxmishment would bo 
“ implacable but according to the law, under the law, and 
by the law “ If the laws are not sufficient ”, called out 
a deputy, “ wo must make new ones.” Thiers said he 
would leave the right of pardon to the Assembly; a 
member replied, “ It is a right of the sovereign and belongs 
to us already He became restless and said : “ I ex- 
pected a little repose ; I am in despair ; the difficulties 
are greater than ever. If you would relieve me from the 
burden, I should be grateful.” “ No one is suggesting it ”, 
they cried, but the enthusiasm of Monday night had 
evaporated.^ 

The next day, duxiag a statement by Ernest Picard, a 
voice called out “ And the hostages ? ” The Archbishop 
of Paris, Mgr. Darboy, M. Deguerry (the cur6 of the 
Madeleine), President Bonjean, Grustave Chaudey, and a 
great number of priests, Jesuits and Dominicans, had been 
seized by the Commune as hostages ; the Archbishop had 
written to Thiers saying that he understood that his captors 
were ready to exchange him for Blanq^ui, and imploring 
the Government to consent. The Council of Ministers and 
the Commission of fifteen appointed by the Assembly both 
considered the letter with deep emotion and both resolved 
to reject it. Thiers replied (though the letter never 
reached the Archbishop) : “ To accept the offer would be 
to consecrate and extend the abominable system of hos- 
tages and allow the men, who have Paris in their hands, to 
multiply arrests, in order to compel the Government to 
consent to fresh exchanges 

heaxu^ the lamentable nevra o{ the burning of the Pom monuments, at once 
suspended the sitting ” (Archives of the Chamber of Deputies). 

^ Anmlea, t. 3, pp. 116-10. 

* Simon, Oouv, de M, Thers, i. 46Q. Claveau, p. 166. 
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Thiers trusted either that the gaolers would not dare 
to execute the prisoners, or else that the troops would 
arrive in time to save them. But the threat was carried 
out ; Chaudcy was murdered on May 21st, the Archbishop 
and his fellow-prisoners on the next day. 

On May 28th Marshal MacMahon issued the following 
proclamation : 

Inhabitants op Pabis, 

The Army of Prance has come to save you , Paris is delivered. 
At four o’clock our soldiers captured the last positions held by the 
insuigents. Today the straggle is over , order, work, and security 
begin agam ^ 

We, who have seen the revolutionary aftermath of the 
Great War, can look on the Paris Eevolution not with less 
horror but with leas bewilderment than contemporaries. 
The Franco-Prussian War, if not precisely the first war on 
the modern scale, gave the first example of the defeat of 
a nation on a modem scale ; and we know what social 
troubles and disturbances result. But we can also learn to 
admire the courage and resourcefulness of Prance, almost at 
her last gasp, yet reasserting her right to hve. 

‘ Simon, Qom) dt M Th%ers, i 469 
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TIIE PALACE AND THE ASSEIVIBLV 

Few cities have had such strange vicissitudes as Versailles, 
such alternations of light and shade ; it was once the very 
centre of fashion and splendour, setting the tone to Europe 
and spreading faint copies of its court and ceremonial to 
many an emulous dulcedom in Germany and Italy, the city 
of the Eoi-Soleil and all ablaze with his glory. After a 
short and sharp experience in the revolutionary furnace, it 
sank to the condition of a museum under the July Mon- 
archy, and of a pleasure resort under the Second Empire. 
It woke up agam in 1871 to find itself the residence of a 
Prussian King, the scene of peace negotiation and of the 
proclamation of the German Empire. During the Commune 
it became an armed camp, and then, for a short but brilliant 
period, the political and social rival of the capital ; then, 
as the growing fortunes of the Repubhc summoned Parlia- 
ment back to Paris, Versailles sank again into her dream 
of the puvst ; her parks and gardens wore haunted once 
more by the ghosts of Marie Antoinette and her court, dis- 
turbed now and then by the bustle of a presidential election 
or the signature of a new treaty. 

In May 1871 the city was very much alive ; the roll of 
drums, the crowds of deputies, journalists, ladies of fashion, 
kept the ghosts far away. In lie great court of the Palace, 
Louis XIV on his bronze horse looked down “ with haughty 
surprise ” on white tents and bivouac fires *, in the Rue des 
Reservoirs, one oould " fancy oneself in the foyer of the 
The&tre-Frangais on a first night ” ; all Parisian society 
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was there. Officers told stories of their escapes from 
German prisons or from the Commune ; Edmond About, 
the dramatist, walked arm in arm with Gustave Dor6, the 
painter. In one group Eenan held forth upon the siege of 
Jerusalem, and preached the necessity of a concrete symbol 
of authority ; “ Once the Holy OU, brought by an angel 
and poured upon the brows of our kings, stood for such a 
principle — an absurd symbol, I grant you, but useful, 
perhaps necessary ; the people always obey an authority 
better, when its principle passes their understanding”. 
In another group. General Trochu defended certain mem- 
bers of the National Defence Government : “ I saw Jules 
Eavre perform the noblest action I have ever seen. Not a 
word against Jules Eerry ; he is full of courage and re- 
source.” Twelve o’clock steikes, and there is a rush for 
seats at the hard-worked Hotel des Reservoirs, while a 
battery of artillery gallops ofE to the front and passes the 
ambulances returning with the woxmded.^ 

Erom time to time, the long files of prisoners firom Paris 
passed through the streets — pale and in rags, but stih 
hurling defiance at the furious spectators, who tried to 
throw themselves upon the hated Communards. One day 
the Bishop of Orleans met them, as he was going to his 
house in the Rue Satory. “ Look 1 ” he exclaimed, “ it is 
an army of atheists ; but the guilty are those, who have led 
them astray ; it is the infidd writers who have pushed them 
on.” * 

During the critical month of May ecclesiastical cere- 
monies played no small part in the social life of Versailles. 
The Cathe^al of St. Louis was crowded on Ascension Day, 
May 18th, when collections were made for the orphans 

^ Pessaid, Mes ptiUa papiert, Series 2, pp. 11-16. 

* Bishop Bupsnloup deolared in his Pestoral, " Ah, you would not reoog- 
mse the BiTinity ! Well, the power of Satan himself has appeared to you.” 
He wrote ptivat^ to Thiers : “ Do not strive merely to he olever and to get 
loanee oat of her sotape, but make her once more religious, and therefore 
great ” {Lagrange, 7te de Di^ptmloup, u. 402). 
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of the war ; Mme Thiers and Mme la Marechale do 
MacMahon took the offerings — a curious alliance in view 
of future events. On May 28th the public prayers (ordered 
by the Assembly) to “ bo-seech God to pacify our civil 
diacoids ”, wore held before a large concourse. The Pai)al 
Nuncio, Mgr. C'higi, and two Vicars-Apostolic wore present ; 
Thiers was in his seat, surrounded by Ministc'rs tuul 
deputies, and to them the Bishop of Vervsailles addressed 
himself in an eloquent sermon. “ By the act that you are 
accomplishing ”, he said, “ you are declaring that there is 
a Jiigher light, which you need to settle the terrible prob- 
lems before you, . . - You have done a great act, and one 
that is profoundly instructive for the people.” ^ 

From the day that MaoMahon’s proclamation announced 
that the Commune was vanquished, Versailles gradually 
lost the look of a mihtary camp, though it still remained a 
garrison town, where bugles sounded and ofdcers galloped 
all day long. In the evening it became a quiet place ; a 
few deputies only were able to afford hotel prices — at 
the Reservoirs, the Petit Vatel, the Chasse, the Plessis ; 
Thiers was forced by a suspicious majority to sleep every 
night at the Palace of the Presidency — “ Palace of peni- 
tence ”, he called it, for he would much rather have been 
in Paris. 

The great moment was that of the arrival of the parlia- 
mentary trains,* at 11 A.M., the " Committee ” train 


* Dreyfus, La B^pMique dt M. Thivra, p, 10. On Wednesday, June 7th, 
a Requiem was sung at Notre-Damefor Mgr. Darboy and the other eccladaatira, 
who had penshed in the massaore of the hostages. Several penons in the 
crowd caused alarm by their behaviour. John Lemouine said in the Dibalt : 
" Many of them had come to see what they themselves had done” (Dreyfus, 
p. 13). Thiers’ absence was much remarked. '* A sort of murmur rose from 
the crowd: * He won’t come. — Who T — The Executive. — No. — It is im- 
poseible. — Why shouldn’t hn comef — He is afraid perhape.-<~ You d!oa’t 
mean it. — One never knows ’ ” (Gyp, La Joytum Eiajama dtlaZ* Bipubltqa^ 

p. 61), 

* The details that follow as to the Palace and parliainaitary life ate mceity 
taken from Paul Boeq, Aaaemidda ncOiottah, pp. 79-107 $ Murray, Bomi 
tUxnU Ftance, pp. 21-0 ; and a pamphlet called La MamiU am iota. 
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bringing the members of various committees, who did their 
work ia the moxnmgs, and at 2 p.M. the “ Grande 
vitesse ” for the general mass of deputies. The St-Lazare 
station at Paris was the scene of great bustle and anima- 
tion ; under the Empire it had been deserted and im- 
fashionable. The Court and Ministers went to St-Cloud by 
road, and it was said that on the platform you only saw 
cotton-spinncrs from Eouen, farmers from Brittany, and 
excursionists from England doing the cheap route. But 
1871 reversed the fortunes of the line. At this station the 
German officers from the Versailles garrison alighted in 
muftii to see the sights of Paris ; from this station, the 
society of the capital rushed back, after their three months’ 
exile, to see whether the Commune had left their houses 
standing, and from this station they flowed back again to 
watch the political drama at Versaflles. The start of the 
two traios was very difEerent ; at ten, busy members of 
committees got into their carriages with sheaves of papers 
imder their arms, turning round to throw a last question 
at their escort of experts — lawyers, engineers, scientists, 
from whom they had been drawing information for their 
reports. But the departure of the one o’clock train was a 
public event ; in times of great pohtical excitement there 
was an extra supply of police — not without reason, for 
it was on this platform that the Bonapartists mobbed 
Gambetta in 1874. More innocent onlookers thronged to 
get a glimpse of famous deputies. One day, a Bonapartist 
deputy nudged a Eadical and said, pointing to a loafer 
with a pipe in his mouth and his cap on his ear, “ One 
of your constituents, I think ”. “ He is more likely to 
be one of yours ”, retorted the Eadical. They settled 
the dispute by asking him point-blank; he slowly re- 
moved the pipe from his mouth : “ Je suis 16gitimisse ”, 
he said. 

The train was announced, and deputies hurried to the 
carriages, tom between a desire to look important and 
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anxiety to secia’e an apartment for themselves. Mean- 
while the Parisian ioiirnalists packed their own carriages, 
merry as schoolboys (their duty was nob so much to take 
down speeches as to give to the public sketches of deputies 
by means of words or pictures) ; if eight Republicans or 
Royalists secured a carriage, their dignity soon wore ofE 
and they laxighed and exchanged bons tmfs, but, if a jour- 
nalist slipped in among them, they became silent and 
solemn. 

The hour in the train, coming or going, was a unique 
feature of the Trench parliamentary life of the period, and 
may partly account for the restless agitation, that marked 
the National Assembly ; members obviously arrive more 
excited, when they have had a railway journey together 
than when each alights separately from his own car. It 
was in a first-class carriage that Cyprien Grirerd found the 
famous document, which was supposed to prove the illegal 
practices of the Bonapartist party ; in the last year of the 
Assembly a crowd of Right Centre deputies surrounded the 
Due de Pasquier in his compartment, urging him to take 
office in the Bufiet Government. One of the Bonapartist 
plans for a coup d’etat was to block the St-Cloud tunnel 
between Paris and Versailles, and catch the parliamentary 
train in a trap.^ 

At the Versailles station there was another crowd to 
greet them ; the deputies, who did not wish to walk, had 
to take tumble-down cabs, or choose one of the buses that 
always broke down on the way. One day Arago shouted, 
from a bus crowded with Republicans, to the Royalist 
general Changamier, “ Quick, general ! there is one place 
left ” ; then seeing him hesitate : “ Are you afraid, by any 
chance 1 ” “ Not afraid but horrifiied ”, murmured the 
General, hastening away. A good-natured and curious 
crowd accompanied the deputies to the Place d’Armes, 
sometimes right up to the door of the Palace. 

1 Du Bataa, Souvenirs, Ui. 322. 
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“ idles des Ministres ” (the Wings, used to accommodate 
the Bang’s Ministers) on the right and left ; they pass hy 
the empty Chapel — once considered as a possible meeting- 
place for the Assembly — and, shivering slightly at the 
cold air, enter the Gallery of Tombs ; this stone hall, full 
of statues recKning on their deathbeds or kneeling in 
their armour, was the most animated spot in the Palace ; 
it was the lobby of the House, and here at the beginning, 
or during suspensions of the sittings, party groups formed 
and re-formed, party manoeuvres were settled and party 
questions were discussed.^ Sometimes the Gallery re- 
soimded from end to end with angry recriminations, as in 
1871 when the “ question of the Princes ” was on the tapis, 
or in 1876, when the tumultuous debate on the choice of 
the 75 senators disturbed the last hours of the Assembly. 
The Gallery was supposed to be jealously guarded from the 
intrusion of journalists, and many were the tricks those 
adventurous gentlemen played to evade the vigilance of 
Baze, the stern Questeui of the Assembly; sometimes 
they slipped in, on the arm of a deputy ; at other times 
they boldly crossed the hall to buy a cigar and lingered on 
the way back — not always profitably, as when one of 
them badgered the Due de Broglie for mformation. “ Sir ”, 
said the Due, “ can you keep a secret ? ” “ Certainly ”, 
answered the eager reporter. " Well,” was the retort, “ so 
can I.” 

It was not only the journalists, who disliked Baze; 
living on bis reputation as one of the Questeurs, who, in 
1861, had tried to protect the Legislative Assembly against 
a coMp d'etat by proposing a military guard, and had been 
imprisoned in consequence, he carried his iron wUl every- 
where ; he stopped free wines at the bar ; he reduced the 
quality of food at the restaurant, and mabcious tongues 
said that he used the profits to send perfumes and tooth- 

^ The leaders of ihe Bight used to gather round the tomb of Marie de 
Medicd. 
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brushes to his wife. Innumerable stories were told of him : 
how he had been heard scolding the fishes in the canal ; 
how, when the King of Bavaria was shown over the 
kitchens, he told one of his suite to tip Bazo fivo louis ; 
how the journalists took their revenge })y sending him a 
letter with an illegible signature, followed by the very 
legible words, “ influential constituent ”, and how three 
times the Gallery of Tombs resounded with the voice of 
the usher calling out in vain, “ Where is the gentleman 
who wishes to see M. Baze ? ” 

At the end of the Palace’s North Wing, there was 
a small vestibule in front of heavy red curtains, which 
covered the entrance to the Salle des Stances; we lift 
them and are at once in the midst of the eighteenth 
century. 

It had been Louis XV’s Salle d’0p4ra ; the red and 
gold colouring dated from the restoration by Louis- 
Philippe, but the plump Cupids, the flutes and violins 
carved on the pillars, the mirrors in the galleries, the glass 
chandehers and lustres, tinkling with crowns and grapes of 
crystal, all recalled the light-hearted elegance of the older 
court, and seemed a setting for “ Dresden-china pastorals 
among biscuit-like rocks and Grand Opera trees, in the 
shade of which Flora and Amaryllis might pirouette to 
the tune of an old minuet The ceiling — painted by 
Durameau and representing Apollo preparing wreaths for 
the great — had been replaced by a glass roof, which lightened 
the dark chamber but made it look like a railway station. 

The Eoyal Theatre — begun by the architect Gabriel 
in 1753 and completed by Leroy in 1770 * — had seen some 
interesting (and one historic) scenes. It was opened at the 
celebrations of the marriage of the Dauphin and Marie- 
Antoinette, when Racine’s Atlialie and Voltaire’s TanorMe 

* Ganulle Pelletan, ThSUre de VtnaiUes, p. 7. 

* Saint-Simoa aays of the building in I^OTtis XlYa time : “ In spite of thn 
many tooma, piled one on another, diere is no hall for plays or for banquets 
or for dancing” (flow do Lowit XIY, p. 387, Nelson Edition). 
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were performed ; it was used for the reception of the 
Emperor Joseph II. Here on the 1st of Octoherj 1789, was 
given the famous banquet to the Regiment de Elandre, 
which sealed the fate of the monarchy ; Carlyle thus 
describes it : “ The Queen enters there, issuing from her 
state-rooms, like the moon from clouds, the fairest, un- 
happy Queen of hearts . . . she descends amid splendour 
and acclaim, walks queen-like round the tables . . . and 
now, the band striking up, ‘ 0 Eichard, 0 mon roi, I’univers 
t’abandonne ’, could man do other than rise to height of 
pity, of loyal valour ? ” ^ 

During the Eevolution it was occupied, by the Popular 
Society of Versailles ; on August 10th, 1837, when Louis- 
Philippe turned the Palace into a National Museum, 
Moli^re’s Misanthrope was performed here, and on July 
25th, 1866, Napoleon III gave an ofidcial fete here to Queen 
Victoria,* 

The architect, who had been commissioned to turn an 
Opera-House into a legislative HaU, had covered over the 
seats with a ballroom floor up to the height of the “ pre- 
miers loges ” ; unlike most Erench assemblies, the Versailles 
Parliament sat on the level and was thus obliged to dispense 
with the familiar rows of ascending seats and the geo- 
graphical distinctions of Mountain and Plain. The Extreme 
Left was placed where the curtain fell ; here sat Littr6 of 
dictionary fame, “ the Eationalist saint ” as he was called, 
first to arrive and last to leave. He spent the day correct- 
ing his proofs, and was heard to complain that, as he had 
to catch the morning train from Paris, “ the middle part of 
the day is entirely lost to me ”, Bent over his work, like 
a monkey, spectacled and with a blue velvet skoU-oap, he 
took no part in the debates and hardly lifted up his eyes 
to where, at the opposite end of the curtain, on the “ bench 
of churchwardens ” t- as the Extreme Eight was nick- 

^ Frenck Rmivtivn,, Bk. VII. o. 2. 

* Tbs Senate sat here from 1876 to 1879. 
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named — sat tlie Bishop of Orleans, who had retired from 
the Academy rather than sit side by side with the Positivist 
Littre. 

The pit was divided up by an open passage in the shape 
of a gridiron (thus : '-j-' ) ; on the Rigid/, amid a seu 
of bald heads, could be dLstbigiiished the white hair of 
the Papal Baron, de Chaurand ; on the Left Uanibi'tta 
sprawled on his bench, surrounded by a crowd of sup- 
porters, whose requests he succeeded in answering, all at 
once, without missing a word of the debate and while 
throwing in, now and then, an efEective interruption in his 
deep bass voice. 

A deputy complained that “ the Hall was meant for 
450 members at most, while the 750 deputies and 30 
employes filled it to overflowing . . . the noise round the 
tribune generally prevented not only the speaker’s voice 
but even that of the President from reaching half the 
members Lack of ventilation in a room, meant for 
night performances, was another cause of complaint. In 
the middle of the fierce constitutional debate of January 
1875 voices were raised demanding more air — “ On 
etoufie ici ”, 

Opposite the tribime, at the other end of the theatre 
behind a magnificent chandelier and under a recessed 
apse, was the Press Gallery — 60 seats for the Paris re- 
porters and “ annexes ” for foreign reporters and those 
from the Departments. As may well be imagined, the 
tone of the Parisian journalists did not err on the side 
of respect for the majority of the Assembly. Extreme 
Republicanism was the vogue. Germain Casse, a friend of 
Gambetta, amused himself by calling the President of the 
Assembly a fat-head, and Carmlle Pelletan sat on the edge 
of the balustrade, his clothes untidy and his hair uncombed, 
deetohing the bitter portraits of the Bight, which he pub- 
lished later under the title of Le Th^re de VersmUea. 

^ Jean Bruaet. {S&met <{w 819(71), 
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Just undeineatli was tke Ambassadors’ Gallery ; here 
one day the Papal Legate, Mgr. Chigi, was hstening to a 
debate on the Temporal Power, when he heard a great deal 
of noise above and looked up ; PeUetan caught sight of 
him and caUed out, “ Hullo, here is a hostage ” — a not 
very polished reference to the Commune. 

Par difEerent was the tone of the Visitors’ Gallery ; a 
visit to Versailles was de rigueur m the world of fashion. 
One could meet them taking tea in the pdtisseries, dining 
in the Hotel de E4servoirs, and buying up china in the 
antiquity shops. At the Assembly the great ladies of high 
society sat in their boxes, tittering when their husbands 
mounted the tribune, disappointed when they did not 
speak, shuddering when the wicked Eepublicans addressed 
the House. Defiant in the midst, never missing a sit- 
ting, surrounded by a court of Eepubhcan deputies, sat the 
wise Mme Adam, Gambetta’s political Egeria ; when 
Gambetta’s cavernous voice rolled through the Hall, the 
Eoyalist ladies shivered. “ He roars ”, they said one to 
the other. “ Tea,” retorted Mine Adam, drawing herself 
up, “ he is a lion.” ^ The rest of the general public were 
packed like herrings in the roof, where behind the grilled 
’ apertures — “ ox-eyes ”, as they are picturesquely called 
in Erenoh — they could hear, but see nothing. 

The stage was surmounted by a gilt fleur-de-lys upheld 
by two angels ; below it was the tribune, reached on each 
side by steps and with two lamps on it, which were one day 
knocked over by an impetuous gesture of the gigantic 
Pouyer-Quertier. 

AH round were the huissiers * dressed in black, swords 
at their side and chains round their necks, moving about as 

^ Wini&ed Stephea, Mme Adam, p. 170. 

* On tbs only occasion I visited the Chamber of Deputies, I was much struck 
by tbe paternal manner, in which, the huissiers dealt with the Communist 
deputies, who were carrying a huge banner insonbed “ Anmistie ”. An un- 
e^qiooted sideli^t on their duties as officials was revealed by the remark of 
one of them, “ After the debate on the Amnesty we had to pick np the collar- 
studs, with which the floor of the Chamber was strewn ! ” 
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debates grew warm with their soothing “ Silence, gentle- 
men, if you please Near them stood the officials of the 
Chamber in blue trousers and red waistcoats, presided over 
by Bevscherelles, a great character in ins black uniform, 
embroidered with gold palms, and his monocle. Even 
Ministers approached him respectfully ; us was fitting, he 
was a good Tory, and on the clay when Thiers fell, recalling 
memories of many an invasion of Parliament by the crowd, 
he murmured, “ This is the first revolution I have ever 
seen carried out by honest men 

Over this Assembly, in his chair of ivory and bronze, 
presided Grevy, most correct of Eepublicans, most im- 
perturbable of presidents.! He was perhaps surprised to 
find hims elf at the head of a Royalist Assembly after having 
fought in person during the street riots of 1830. But in his 
mature years he was an enemy of revolutions ; he had 
protested against the breaking up of the Corps Legislatif 
in September, and against Gambetta’s refusal to convene 
an Assembly ; it ‘ was he who had moved the famous 
amendment to the 1848 Constitution — “The Assembly 
delegates its powers to a citizen who receives the title of 
President of the Council of Ministers "When this was re- 
jected as a result of Lamartine’s great speech, after which 
Louis Napoleon was elected President and destroyed the 
Assembly, many an enemy of the Empire said pensively 
to himself, “Ah, if only the Gr4vy amendment had 
passed ! ” 

It was said of him that he had a real authorily' as 
President, when he was not asleep, and there were times 
when his attention wandered horn the debate below (as on 
the celebrated occasion which led to his resignation), but 
it was never safe to assume that he was asleep, Jules 
Simon describes him at meetings of the party imder the 

^ “ Hib round bat and long coat , . . seemed to say to the majority, * I 
am only the servant of tho people ’ — like Boland in his slippers before Lonis 
XVI ” (Bosq, AaambiUt nationdle, p. 30). 
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Second Empire “ looMng as if lie were slumbering in bis 
armobair, sunb in immovable calm but following all that 
was said with bis maboious eyes, strokmg bis bald bead and 
bis large whiskers, occasionally dropping a word that was 
listened to with respect, in a tired voice, with a serious, 
deliberate slowness that marked a balanced mind His 
enemies said be was incurably lazy, and that be kept out 
of active politics from fear of responsibility ; that under 
an appearance of deep sagacity and virtue be concealed an 
amorous disposition, love of public-bouses, and an in- 
satiable avarice. A few days before be was elected Presi- 
dent of tbe EepubHc to succeed MacMabon, a well-known 
journabst said of him, “ He drinks, be has love-affairs, and 
is correct ; be is just tbe President to suit Erance 

Physically he was certainly not lazy, for he walked every 
day from bis Paris bouse to tbe St-Lazare station ; be was 
an excellent biUiard-player ® and an adept at chess, where 
it was noted that he played a defensive game. It was 
rather caution than indolence, which kept him from playing 
a more active part. His mind was not very much open to 
new ideas ; his chief pohtieal conviction was scrupulous 
adherence to the letter of the law. In bis one great speech 
— against tbe prorogation of tbe powers of Marshal 
MacMabon, delivered with slow, deliberate gestures and 
concentrated irony,** he attacked tbe proposal as un- 
constitutional ; in 1875 he refused to vote for the Re- 
public, because he did not believe the Assembly bad 
constituent powers. His character, wary and reserved, was 
as antipathetic as possible to Gambetta’s flamboyant 
exuberance; when Gambetta refused to convoke the 
National Assembly, Gr4vy said to him, " You are destined 

^ Simon, Soir de majoumie, p. 327. 

• A. Vanclam, My Faria Ntkabook, p. 338. 

* One day a jonmalisi^ asked an innkeeper in Gravy’s diatriot vkat ke 
thought of the then President of the Bepublio. " What a billiard player I “ 
he exclaimed, '* the beet stroke in iFranohe-Corntd ” {JPorbraUa da Kd-Km, p. 7). 

*■ Jjacombe says of the epeedh that “ it fell like a weij^t ” (Jowrnal, 1. 241). 
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to die in tlie skin of a rebel After Gambetta’s Grenoble 
speech, Grevy said, “ He floats on top, because he is 
completely empty ”.® Years after, when Gainbetta was 
President of the Council and Grevy President of the Re- 
public, a lively discussion was dividing the Ooxmcil of 
Ministers on the reform of the magistracy ; Gr<ivy scorned 
asleep ; suddenly ho said, “ M. Gambetta, will you allow 
me an observation 1 ” All the Ministers leaned forward 
respectfully : “Do you know what T should do in your 
place 1 ” he went on in his slow drawl. Gambetta bowed 
interrogatively. “ Well, in your place I should do nothing 
at all.” » 

As President of the Assembly he was so afraid of his 
personal feelings that, when Gambetta spoke, he cither 
left the debate in charge of a Vice-President, or allowed 
the orator liberties he would never have conceded to 
another.* 

He broke with the parliamentary tradition of presi- 
dential jokes, set by Dupin mthe Assemblies of the Second 
Republic ; he was majestic and severe. “ Looking at his 
shrewd solid face,” a journalist wrote, “ I used to see 
suddenly, plodding before my eyes through a restful country 
scene, the great white oxen, who all day long turn up the 
heavy soil in Doubs or Haute-Sa6ne.” * 

It was said of him that he rang the presidential bell 
sharply with never more than three notes, and then leaned 
forward to assure his thrifty mind that he had not damaged 
the furniture.* But he was a good President, calm, im- 
partial and with an imposing air, which kept both sides of 
the Chamber in order. One would not have supposed that 
in duller moments of the debate his eyes wandered to the 
ladies’ gallery, but so it was ; this austoe lawyer had been 

* Gronvillo Muiray, Men of the Third ItepiAlie, p. W. * Boeq, p. 149. 

* Peasard, Mes petite pav^a, i, HI. 

* Murray, Men of the Third BapvMic, p. 60. 

* L. Hub^ Figures parUmentairea, quoted p. 130. 

‘ Vandam, Mg Pans Note-Book, p. 260. 

P 
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a friend and associate of Alfred de Musset, and it was said 
that his success with women was not less marked, because 
in his slow, deliberate way he studied the moves of the 
game, as though he were sitting at the chess-board.^ 

* My Paris Nole-Book, pp. 328, 336. 



CHAPTER IT 

THE EOYAIilST PAHTY AND THE QUESTION 
OP THE PKINCES 

Apter the defeat of the Commune, the National Assembly 
begins to occupy the foreground. From its first meeting 
in February till the end of May, the unceasing whirl of 
events had called for action rather than deliberation ; the 
settlement of the terms of Peace and the struggle with 
the Commune had thrown Thiers and the Executive into 
prominence, but the Royalist majority had no intention 
of being kept any longer in the shade, and it is the object 
of this and the following chapters to make a closer ac- 
quaintance with the personnel of the Assembly and the 
formation of parties. 

The period from May to September (when the Assembly 
separated for their holidays) contains three notable poli- 
tical events, each of which shows a different section of 
the Assembly beginning to fimotion. First, in June, the 
question of the position of the Orlcanist Princes and the 
publication of the Ghasifek^^^ ,^nifeBto gives an oppor- 
tunity of studying the the Right. Secondly, 

the Republican successes elections mark the 

beginning of party organisaii|^^7&o Left. Thirdly, 
the “ proposition Rivet ”, whiolTi^ii^i and regularised 
Thiers’ powers, naturally leads to a tiollwteiiCfttion of Thiers’ 
political action, and especially of his lelevllim to the Left 
Centre, the nearest approach to a MinisteidsI party, which 
the abnormal state of French politics allowed. 

217 
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(a) The G6te Deoit eeom 1789 to 1848 

WlaerL in 1789 tlie States-General became tbe National 
Assembly, tbe Estates of tbe Noblesse and tbe Clergy took 
tbeir seats on tbe right of tbe President’s cbair. They came 
for tbe most part slowly and reluctantly, partly under 
pressure feom tbe Crown, partly as tbe result of internal 
discord. It was not many days since — at tbe opening 
ceremony — tbe Nobles bad walked in procession, con- 
spicuous in tbeir clotb of gold, with tbeir silk cloaks and 
lace waistcoats, wearing tbeir plumed bats d h, Henri 
Quatre ; tbe clergy in cassocks and cloaks, tbe Bishops 
in violet soutanes and rochets, while tbe Third Estate 
followed in sober black coats.^ 

Now the Right had ceased to be two separate Orders 
and had become merely a pobtical opposition, generally 
outvoted, hooted from tbe gallery, “ sheep before tbeir 
butchers ”, as one of their number described them. But 
such sentimental considerations must not blind us to the 
fact of their complete political incapacity, Mirabeau 
judged them with his usual sense of reality when he wrote : 
“ The Right are no good for anything ; the stupid and 
senseless way they behave during the debates makes it 
impossible to take them seriously”.® No doubt the 
abobtion of the Orders and the organisation of democratic 
suffrage under the new Constitution left them without any 
raison d'itre and put them in the position, fatal in an 
elected assembly, of members without constituents. Still 
they had before them a task which might have called forth 
the highest q[uabties of statesmanship — the cause of social 
order to defend, a Church to protect against spobation, and 
the great problem to solve of royalty and its place in the 
new world. Not one of them tried to face that question of 
monarchy in a democracy which gave Mirabeau, when it 

^ MmoWe of Ae Marquit de Ferriim, p. 14. 

* Eeixitees, p. 3S1. “ La maniMre gauche et insensie ” leoalls Eivarol’s 
epigram, “ Le cdtd droit etait a gauche et le odt4 gauche Bi peu droit 
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was too late, the chance of showing his political genius. 

They had efieotive orators — Cazal^, d’Espremesnil, 
the Abbe Maury. But Maury cared for nothing except his 
CardinaTs hat, and Cazalfes left EVance the moment that 
his hopes for the new democracy were disappointed.^ 

Moat of their faults may be put down to inexperience 
of public life. The Left wore also new to parliamentary 
life, but many of them were lawyers and business men, who 
learned their trade quickly. The Eight learned nothing ; 
they remained to the end country gentlemen, who had 
never seen the inside of a Government ofihee, and abbh de 
salon, whose wit and gallantry made them as unfit for the 
tribune as for the pulpit. Every evening, when the candles 
in the haU of Assembly were lit, they hurried off to their 
suppers, trusting to some ill-defined agreement that no 
constitutional business would be discussed in the evenings. 
They returned one morning to find that all hereditary titles 
had been abolished in their absence. 

Party leaders and party discipline they had none ; 
unlike the English aristocracy, their only idea of corporate 
obedience was in war ; at the Assembly each man thought 
he had done his duty, if he had interrupted Mirabeau with 
some such witty rejoinder as “ Vous §tes un bavard, voil& 
tout ”, or if he had contemptuously condescended to fight 
a duel with a bourgeois, who could not be expected to know 
what honour was. Brilliant eccentrics like Montlosier, 
devoted to music and magnetism, setting off one day to 
geologise on Moimt Valdrien,* sat side by side with M. de 
Laqueville, who only had two maxims in his head, “ We 
cannot compromise when honour is at stake ” and “ No 
yielding to rebels ” * — the corpulent Mirabeau, brother of 

* “ Maury had no ideas at all aboufc the future of France ; Cazalte’ Ideas 
veto false” (Memoirs of Monllosier, p. 246 ; chapters 10 and 11 of that work 
contain a briliiant and pitiless analysis of the Bight by one of its memhers}. 

* “ If the convuMonB of nations ", he says, " have their importance, the 
convulsions of the globe are still more impressive " (p. 274). 

’ Montlosier, p. 296. 
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talents ”, fair taxation, and undisturbed possession of the 
sold property of the Church ; henceforward only the most 
fantastic emigris could suppose that the old France might 
be restored. 

The monarchy was also obliged to accept from Napoleon 
the centralised administrative system, which under aU 
changes of political regimes has remained down to the 
present day the chief feature of pubhc life in France. 
Napoleon had satisfied two great demands of the Kevolu- 
tion — Equahty and Fraternity ; he had done nothing at 
all for hberty. His continual wars had made the country a 
vast barracis, and it was this, even more than his final 
defeat, which had ahenated from him the rising genera- 
tion.^ It was here that the restored monarchy had its 
chance of popularity and stabiliiy ; accepting the “ con- 
quests of the revolution ”, it ofiered peace and parha- 
mentary government — a monarchy, hberal, constitutional, 
and centralised, not for war or despotism but for the direc- 
tion of national life under the new conditions of a trans- 
formed France, something between the nonchalant, ill- 
organised despotism of the eighteenth-centmy monarchy 
and the merciless concentration of the Empire.® This is 

^ Take, for example, tvo TeminiBcences, the first of a Bepublioan, the second 
of a Bojalist. Odilon Barrot {M^noires, 1. 1, p. 7) saTS : “ I remember the feel- 
ing of indignation, with which I saw for the first time, child though I was, our 
soldiers marked with the letter N. ‘ Why,’ I said bitterly to a friend, ‘ not 
long ago I saw a flock of sheep, that were marked like that with the initial of 
their owner.' ’ ’ Benyer, in his great speech on the revision of the Constitution 
(July 16 th, 1851), said ; “ At twenty years of age 1 was still an Imperialist. 
Oh, the glory of the Empire ! I left college with the sound of the cannon of 
Jena in my ears ; what head would not have been turned at such a moment f 
But I saw, I studied ; I began to understand ... I felt the despotism and it 
spoiled the glory for me.” 

* The restored monorohy regarded the Empire, not the Bepublio, as its 
chief enemy. The Begioidea were only exiled ; Ney was shot. The bitter- 
ness of the opposition to the Beatoration was due to the ooalitiou of Bona- 
partista and Bepublicans. Both in 1830 and 1848, the Bepublicans had 
Bonapartists in their ranks ; they did not talk much about the Empire, 
but Idiey demanded a strong foreign policy and the defence of oppressed 
nationaflldM — Poland, for instance. It was at St. Helena that Napoleon 
disoovered he had been the ohampion of oppressed nationalities ; it may hare 
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not tlie place to ask why the Restoration ended in a col- 
lapse. We are more concerned with a division in the 
Royalist ranks which proved to be of permanent import- 
ance. 

This division might be expressed in conventional terms 
as the conflict between the Liberals and the Ultras, or the 
Moderate and the Extreme Right ; more generally, the 
conflict between the “ politicians ” and the “ coimtry 
gentlemen 

The term “ country gentlemen ’* by no means implies 
stupidity or obstinacy ; their leader was Chateaubriand, 
who, if not a great thinker, was a brilliant writer. His 
complaint was that the Ministers of Louis XVIII, pursuing 
a policy of so-called liberalism, were really perpetuating 
the administration of the Empire ; that they were more 
anxious to conciliate opponents of the monarchy than to 
win the support of its friends. “ It is weU known ”, he 
said, “ that the maxim of the jMinisterialists is Alliance 
with the Jacobins as a last resort ; alliance with the 
Royalists never. To this Royalists must answer Alliance 
with honest people of all opinions.” ^ “ Honest people ” 
meant ordinary voters — mostly from the country — , who 
were too sensible and straightforward to be taken in by the 
subversive sophisms of politicians — always the dream of 
conservative statesmen. They had no objection to liberal 
institutions ; Chateaubriand himself had a certain weak- 
ness for democratic suffrage, which was shared by many 
Legitimists ; after aU, the peasants, who wont to Mass 
every Sunday, were more likely to vote straight than 
mid^e-class financiers.* Their objection was rather to 

been trao of Italy, hardly of Germany or Spain. But the opponents of the 
Vienna settlement all appealed to the Emperor’s memory, and Napoleon III 
was brought up in this creed. It was not till the coup d^&eit of ISSI that Bona- 
partists and Bepublicans took different roads. 

^ Be liOmSnie, La Caniin politique de Ghakaubrtand, i. 216. 

' Balzac’s bitter hatred of the Orloanist regime was mostly based on bis 
view that Guizot, by his maxim '* Enriohlssoz-vous ”, had replaced man^ttlBes 
by bankers in the social world. 
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steps of the throne and pnt the middle-class in its place ; 
they frowned on the Jesuits, and pohshed up the old 
weapons of GraUicanism to keep the Church in its place ; 
“ Sans nohlesse et sans prtoea ” was their motto. 

In their eyes the chief function of the King was to be 
the hereditary President of “ the best of republics ” ; ^ his 
model was to be that of an English sovereign, whose title 
was to be that of William III, and his rule (as time went 
on) something like that of Queen Victoria, 

It is easy to smile at the bourgeois Louis-Philippe, hold- 
ing an umbrella in place of a sceptre, shaking everybody’s 
hand instead of giving his own to be kissed, protected 
by the fat members of the National Guard in place of the 
flashing " regiment du Eoi It is, none the less, an in- 
teresting experiment to watch — this “ Victorian period ” 
of France. 

Queen Victoria and Louis-Philippe had only to see each 
other to fall in love. Each adored family life ; each had a 
good deal of personal influence, more or less hidden under 
the conventions of constitutional government ; each had a 
Protestant Minister who loved peace — Guizot and Aber- 
deen — and Queen Victoria’s indignation, when Dean 
Hook preached before her on the text “ Hear the Church ”, 
is not xmlike Louis-Phdippe’s complaint that it was really 
not decent under a monarchy, and in his presence, to sing 
the verse in the Magnificat — “ He hath put down the 
naighty from their seat ”. But the real conditions of the 
sovereigns, the statesmen, and the peoples were quite difier- 
ent in the two countries. 

Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne had been 
tranquil and unchallenged ; Louis-Philippe stood between 
the elder branch of the Bourbons, whose feelings he had 

' See, for example, in Bairot’a ifAnofrea (i, 128), the argument, by which 
the author x>ersuaded Lafayette to give his consent to the July Monarchy ; 
" Hereditary monarchy depends upon public opinion, not every five or ten 
years, lihe the Bcesidmt of a Bepublio, but every day and every moment of 
the day “. 
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outraged beyoud tbe hope of pardon, and tbe Republicans, 
whose game be bad spoiled by accepting tbe crown ; this 
gave bim a feebug of insecurily and made bim terrified at 
every movement towards tbe right or left,^ always anxious 
to leave things as they wore at home, and abroad to main- 
tain a policy of caution, which called out Lamartine’s 
famous criticism, “ La France s’ennuie 

This fear of political danger — personally be was highly 
courageous — was not combined with a readiness to stand 
on one aide ; in forwarding tbe policy of doing nothing, be 
was never himself stiU for an instant. Queen Victoria’s 
influence was, for tbe most part, bidden, cautious, indirect. 
Louis-Phflippe was far the abler of tbe two ; bis own 
views were very often wise and upright, but be could never 
keep himself in tbe background ; be regarded himself as 
personally concerned in everything that occurred ; bis 
Ministers were there to defend him ; deputies who voted 
against Mm were asked to tbe Palace and lectured 6tre 
cbambre ” tbe French called it) ; be said to three members 
of tbe Left, who came to remonstrate with bim, “ I don’t 
know what you mean by talking about tbe ‘ policy of my 
Ministers ’ ; I would have you know, gentlemen, that there 
is only one policy, and that is my own His ideal would 
have been to be bis own Prime Minister and to defend his 
measures at tbe tribune ; by tbe irony of fate it was bis 
old enemy, Thiers, to whom this combination of functions 
finally fell. 

The statesmen, who supported tbe July Monarchy, were 
among tbe most brilliant and honest that France has 
known ; it was not their fault if they were in a false posi- 
tion. Tbe English Constitution bad the advantage of 
being venerable in its prestige, and at tbe same time elastic 

^ Barrot says (i. 218) : “ I found tlw King pacing up and down lus atudy 
in the greateab agitation. . . . “ Yon don’t know wkat lias kappened”, ho 
said ; “ they are driving me out into tbe unknown ; yes, my Ministeis are 
proposing to lower the electoral quali&oation to 200 francs.” 

' Barrot, i. 271. 
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in its provisions. The French Charter of 1830 was new, 
artificial, patched up to meet a crisis ; yet the Doctrinaire 
party talked as though this rough-and-ready compromise 
represented some final and esoteric theory of government. 
The juste milieu, the balance of classes and interests were 
a priori desirable, whether people desired them or not. It 
was one of them who said, “ I disdain a fact ” ; and even 
Guizot, the wisest of them, resigned office and left the 
dynasty to its fate rather than admit the smallest modifica- 
tion in the qualification of voters. They might honestly 
believe this the path of political safety, but it seemed 
unnecessary that it should be spoken of as the only path 
of political righteousness. 

The electorate, also, were hardly ready for the delicate 
adjustments of the juste milieu. The Orleanist party and 
policy were quite new. It had to meet three ancient 
parties. It had to set itself against the prestige of Legitim- 
acy, the legend of Bonapartism, the popularity of the 
Eepublicans. It was a difficult task for the French 
bourgeois, and it is not very surprising that he ended by 
losing his head. 

The French bourgeois combines in a curious way com- 
plete self-satisfaction with a great fear of being laughed at ; 
he felt himself derisively watched by the old nobility ; in 
the end, he seemed to himself rather ridiculous, sallying out 
in his National Guard uniform to defend against an emeute 
a man, who had been put on the throne by an Smeute. 

There is a kind of bourgeois fatalism, which consideis a revolu- 
tion as a chronio malady which cannot be prevented ; in presence of 
democratic socialism, waiting fox its chance with eager patience, 
with its chiefs, orators, newspapers, subscriptions, plans, places of 
meeting . . . what do we find in the conservative camp ? neither 
unity nor agreement nor leadership ... an 4meute will always 
find men of goodwill to support it ; a patrol never.’^ 

^ Memoirea dm. Marquit de Boiasy, 1. 1, pp. 110, 111 (from the Preface by 
Paul Breton). 
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It is possible to bold that tbe Orloanist experiment 
ought to have succeeded ; it is not possible to think that 
the political condition of France had more than a superficial 
resemblance to that, which made the Victorian period in 
England a political success. 

(6) The Eoyalist Parties prom 1848 to 1871 

Good was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven. 

So in two famous lines Wordsworth hailed the first French 
Eevolution ; less sonorous and with a still quicker growth 
to sad maturity, they would apply to the Second — “ the 
social and democratic Revolution ” of 1848. This time, 
it was not only man’s political freedom that was to be for 
ever assured, but his whole position in society. The great 
industrial problem — how new and flexible it then seemed ! 
— was to be solved at a stroke, and, as the Peers of the 
July Monarchy hmxiedly quitted their seats in the Luxem- 
bourg Palace, their places were taken by working-men in 
their blouses, under the presidency of Louis Blanc — the 
first Socialist Convention, but it was a Socialism pre- 
mature and Utopian, sans son lime et sans ses cadres. 
Elarl Marx had not yet written his book on Capital, and 
the trades-unions had not yet been organised. 

I once heard a distinguished and friendly French 
critic of English life declare that in some ways his own 
people seemed to him the oldest in the world ; in com- 
parison, the English seemed like children with their naive 
belief in the good intentions of politicians, and in the possi- 
bilily of universal peace and brotherhood. But (if it be a 
disease to believe in politicians) the French too have had 
their attacks, and 1848 was a serious case. 

It was the Revolution of the Romantics; *89 had 
been classical in its admiration for Greece and Rome; 
*48 was tinged with the vague Christianity of the Romanti- 
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cists.^ Reason was the presiding deity of the First Ro- 
puhlic ; the name of God was constantly on the lips of the 
Second* — and Victor Hugo was His prophet.® After 
singing the praises of the Christian Monarchy, he became 
the poet of the people whose voice is God’s — and was not 
the prince of poets, Lamartine, at the Foreign Office ? * 

The first act of the Provisional Government had been 
to abolish the death-penalty for political offences ; ad- 
mirers of the Girondins rather than of the Mountain, they 
hastened to repudiate the guillotine and the Terror. Then 
came the great adventure of Universal Suffrage, tried for 
the first time in France, by which, without transition of any 
kind, the electorate was increased firom 200,000 voters to 
9,000,000. It was a radiant Easter Sunday after Mass 
when they voted, and Lamartine’s lyrical description was 
not wholly undeserved : 

At suiurise the people . . . formed into columns . . . under the 
direction of the mayors, curates, instructors, justices of the peace, 

. . . and proceeded by villages and hamlets to the principal places 
of voting. ... In the towns, it was the same. . . . Citizens were 
seen ... to carry their written suffrages to the ballot and, pausing 
sometimes to modify them under the influence of a new idea or of a 
sadden feeling of repentance, deposit them in the um and go home 
with satisfaction depicted on their countenances, as feom a pious 
ceremonial.® 

To the modern student of democracy this may read 
like a piece of satire, but it was 1848 and the dawn of a 
new age ; so men thought, and children too. Juliette 
Lambert (afterwards, as Mme Adam, to be the Queen of 

^ Fagaet has defined Bomantioism bs Christianity without the doctrine 
of Origi^ Sm. 

* And the presiding genius of the Third Bepublio was Positimm. 

* It was daring the ConsUtnent Assembly, otter the exile of Ledm-Bolbn, 
leader of the Extreme Left, that Victor Hngo (as Oilivier says) “ leaped into 
his vacant place”. 

* Thiers, who did not relish the intrusion of poets into politics, said of him : 
“ When he shuts his ^fes, he sees statues ”. 

a Lamaridne, Erencft ItwohUxon (Bohn translation), p. 474. 
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the Third Republic) was at school in 1848 ; the lessons 
were badly prepared, and the Revolution was pleaded as an 
excuse. The mistress waxed sarcastic : “I fail to see how 
the Republic can be any concern of yours Juliette’s 
voice was heard : “ But, Mademoiselle, it interests us 
passionately 

Even the Legitimists joined in the universal enthusiasm. 
After all, Universal Suffrage had overthrown the hated 
bourgeois monarchy ; during the revolutionary tumult 
which swept away the Chamber of Deputies, a Legitimist 
member, de Genoude, had cried, " We can do nothing 
without the consent of the country ; in 1830 you refused to 
appeal to the people, and you see what is happening 
The Marquis de la Rochejaquelein openly defended an 
“ appeal to the people ”, and the Legitimist Gazette de 
France made itself the organ of this demand, containing 
such statements as “ Tell the people you are neither for 
Divine Right nor for any absolute right ; that for you 
monarchy is a delegation from the country ”, and “ Out- 
side Universal Suffrage there is no safety for Erance ”.® 
Many a staid Royalist in 1870 blushed to remember his 
escapades of twenty years before. Beule, the Minister of 
the Interior in ’73, who hoped to see the King restored, 
while he was in office, had played truant as a schoolboy, 
and been seen on the barricades in a fantastic dress ; 
Chesnelong, the ambassador, who in *73 believed he had 
persuaded the King to accept the Crown, had said to a 
democratic candidate in ’48 : " Citizen, will you promise 
never to support a monarchical restoration ? ” 

The enthusiasm of the Royalists for the Republic was 
short-lived but sincere ; it would not be just to apply to 
Legitimists the charming reply of the ingenuous Republican, 

^ Stephens, Mme Adam, p. 26. 

* * Faflonx, Memoirs, i. 268. 

* Quoted by a Bonapartkt deputy, Pzax-Paris, in a speech on Novesiber 
18th, 1873, 'When trying to posuade the Legitimists to rote fox a *' leteren- 
dum”. 

Q 
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wlio had become a Senator under the Second Empire. 
Asked why, in 1849, lie had called on the Eight to shout 
“ Vive la E4publique ! ”, he answered, “ Oh, that is simple 
enough; at the moment we were living under a‘Ee- 
pubhc 

Even more remarkable was the manner in which the 
Church rallied to the new r4gime. For the moment, the 
younger Catholics were somewhat tired of monarchy ; the 
Eestoration had not realised their hopes ; the Catholic 
revival under Chateaubriand had been more literary than 
orthodox, and a caustic critic made the celebrated remark, 
" I should be glad to know the name of Chateaubriand’s 
confessor How superficial it was could be seen by the 
violent and credulous hatred of the Jesuits, which contri- 
buted so largely to the downfall of Charles The 1830 
revolution was marked by the most violent anti-clericalism. 
Priests dared not wear their cassocks in the streets, and 
the palace of the Archbishop of Paris was sacked by the 
mob. The Jidy monarchy showed itself very timid in 
ecclesiastical matters, kept the cletgy under the heel of their 
bishops, and refused the promised permission for free 
Catholic schools. A fervent and talented generation of 
Catholic leaders was growing up, which was tired of official 
religion ; some of them looked to the Eepublic for protec- 
tion against the monarchy, others to the Pope for help 
against the dull Gallicanism of the Established Church. 
They had their orator in Montalembert, the famous author 
of The Monks of the West, their statesman in EaUoux, 
their preacher in Lacordaire, who had been condemned by 
the courts for opening a free school, and now took his seat 
in the Constituent Assembly of 1848 to prove the sincerity 
of the sermon, in which he had cried (under the arches 
of Notre-Dame), in answer to the Eepublicans, “Are 

^ It is remarkable tkat evm Charles X, extreme as he was supposed to be 
in. Cihuroh matters, was a GaUioan; Henri V, if he had ascended the throne, 
would have been the first ultramontane King of France. 
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they Erenchmen 1 So am I. Patriots and liberals ? So 
am I.” The Abb6 Lammenaia, who began as their leader, 
passed from belief in the omnipotent Pope to belief in the 
omnipotent people. 

This party welcomed the Revolution as an emancipa- 
tion. In many parts of the country priests might be seen 
blessing the planting of “trees of liberty ”. The Univm 
published an article in which it said, “ Royalty has no 
more partisans today. ... It was the theology of Gallic- 
anism^ alone which consecrated the Divine Right of 
Kings. . . . Cathohc Theology has proclaimed the Divine 
Eight of peoples. ... If the IVench Republic wiU give the 
Church at last that hberty, which everywhere the crowned 
heads refuse, or seek to wrest from her, there will be no 
better or more sincere republicans than Rrench Catholics.” ® 
What was more surprising, the Irench Bishops showed no 
great objection to the change ; this was partly because the 
voters — especially in the country — as yet unorganised 
and inea^erienced, were remarkably amenable to Ghuroh 
influence. There were Departments in the West where the 
list of successful candidates was drawn up by the Bishop 
himself ; the Bishop of Chalons wrote to the Univers that 
Liberty, Equahty and Fraternity were the Gospel in its 
simplest form ; another Bishop said in his Pastoral that 
Universal Suffrage was the realisation of St. Paul’s social 
ideal : “ there is no difference among you between com- 
moner and noble, bond and free ”.® 

AH eyes were turned towards the Legitimist Pretender ; 
what position would he tfJre in this new world ? 

The Comte de Chambord was now twenty-eight years 

^ QaUvMtiism may be defined (in the abstract) as the lETenoh Cthuioh, 
eodesiaBtically free from the Pope’s olaims, and politically under the control 
of the Crown ; UUramontaniam as the Erenoh Church, politically free from 
State control and ecclesiastically sabjeot to the Vatican. 

* Palloux, Memoirs, i. 276-7. 

* Quoted in ]£mile Ollivier’s ItMgliss el V&Si au eoueile du VtUiatn, 
i. 358-9. 
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old ; lie liad been born on September 29tb, 1820, seven 
months after tbe murder of bis father, the Due de Berri, 
younger son of Charles X. It was the heyday of mystical 
Romanticism. The posthumous birth of the Due de 
Bordeaux — for such was his title — was hailed as super- 
natural, and he was called “ the child of miracle ” ; the 
castle of Chambord was bought for him by public sub- 
scription ; Chateaubriand brought water from the Jordan 
for his baptism ; Victor Hugo acclaimed him as “ the 
glorious child, the angel promised to the earth by the 
martyr who has left us for the skies ” ; and Lamartine did 
not shrink from recalling memories of the Epiphany — 
“ like those Elinga from the East, an instinct, which my soul 
does not understand, makes me adore a child Before 
the boy was ten years old, the worth of such adulation was 
exposed ; on August 2nd, at the palace of Rambouillet, 
Charles abdicated in his grandson’s favour, while in the 
midst of the Paris Revolution Louis-PhiHppe was pro- 
claimed Lieutenant-General of the realm. 

The act of abdication passed over the King’s eldest son, 
the Due d’Angordfime, and appointed the Duchesse de Berri 
as Regent for her son. Damns, tutor to the Due de Bor- 
deaux, came to tell the child that he had become Henri V. 
He was playing with his sister ; on hearing the news he 
burst into tears. "What! dear papa, who is so good, 
cannot make Erance happy; they wish to make me 
King. How stupid ! ” ® The Body Guard — still faithful 
to the elder hue of Bourbons — assembled in the Palace ; 
the swords flashed ; the White flag dipped and, as the child 
passed along the lines, he heard — for the first and the last 
time — the ^ of “ Vive le Roi ! ” 

But Louis-Philippe would not be content with the title 
of Regent, smd the sad, slow journey to exile began ; the 
little Due de Bordeaux, whether he was chasing after 

* BeoluB, L'Avinmeni delaS’ Btpabligue, pp. 104-6. 

’ De litBs, 5enn F, p. 23. 
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butterflies or being carried in bis tutor’s arms dressed “ in 
bis brigbt-blue frock, tum-ovei collar and 'wbite trousers ”, 
softened all hearts;^ at Carentan a hostile crowd bad 
assembled, but when, from the windows of the first carriage, 
the Duke and his sister put out their heads, bowing right 
and left and blowing kisses, the women wept, and the 
men muttered, "How pretty they are, the poor innocents ! ” ® 
The exiled monarch took refuge in Holyrood, but the 
Scotch winter proved too much for them, and they moved 
to Austria, where the Emperor — with much reluctance — 
lent them the castle of Hradscbin at Prague. 

In 1832 the young Prince’s mother, the high-spirited 
but wayward Caroline of Sicily, landed in Prance and tried 
to rally adherents. She was betrayed to Thiers and im- 
prisoned at Blaye, where she was found to be with child, 
upon which she informed the scandalised and incredulous 
Legitimists that she had been married to an Italian Count ; 
after the first movement of horror,’ a bitter conflict broke 
out in the entourage of Chaxles X ; one party held that, 
in spite of her fall, she still remained Regent and -that 
therefore her son should be brought up as future King of 
Prance. The other party held that Charles’ eldest son, 
Angoul§me, had not really consented to the abdication of 
his father, and that he was therefore Louis XIX, but had 
delegated his powers to Charles X, who therefore remained 
King. This oomphoated theory was patronised by the all- 


* LBOas-Dubreton, Chas'hs X, pp* 219-20. 

“ Barrot, P- 169. . . 

■' The judgment of do Blaoas — oensor <rf otiquotto at the Hraoechm 
palace — is delieioua in its torso finality. “ A fault might have been phoned ; 
rmartiaec oute tho Duehesso do Botri off from the Boyal fanuly 
JJubroton, Ohailea X, p. 240) -Thiers* oondnot in exp^g tho Duehows 
state romained one of the permanent grievances of tho logitmuats 
tlio OrlcaniBta. The Marquis do Caatenane relates an insUnfe m lata m 1871 . 
“ I said to the Marquise do Juigni, my mofcher-in-law, that 1 m b«n to 
write my namo in the vieitora- book of tho OrW Princes. ... I 
ran of broad fuE in my face ; she apologised t I ooi^ not Wp it , thw 
, .T“ , ..,..^,... 1 — t — their ownniece 


(Men and Things of Mg Time, p. 124) 
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powerful de Blacas. WherL Cliateaubria,iid in. liis r61e as 
kniglit- errant presented himself at Hradschin to inter- 
cede for the Duchesse de Berri, a ridiculous scene took 
place ; the poet threw himself on his knees before the young 
Prince, exclaiming, “You are my King ; I come to take 
my orders from you, and from you alone will I receive 
them The child turned pale and ran away, leaving the 
disconcerted Peer on his knees> 

Embittered controversies about a crown, which neither 
party can give or take, have something infinitely wearisome 
and absurd in their very nature, and the subject would 
have been hardly worthy of mention but for its effect on 
the young prince’s education, and the question how far he 
was to be trained for the throne. Charles X, lethargic and 
unenterprising, would never take the trouble to make up 
his mind whether he was stiH King or not ; to the solemn 
appeals of his followers he answered, “ I cannot say ; you 
must be content with the principle of Legitimacy ”, It 
did not seem to him of much importance how the Duo de 
Bordeaux was brought up ; in his view aU that a King 
needed was to know enough Latin to follow the Mass, and 
to be able to ride a horse correctly. 

As the doubt subsisted, it was agreed that “ the Prince’s 
head must not be turned ”.® In 1833, when he came of age, 
the Austrian Covernment was persuaded to refuse pass- 
ports to French Royalists, who were eager to cross the 
frontier with their loyal addresses ; when, on the feast 
of the Epiphany, the “ cake of the Kings ” was divided up 
and the Prince “ got the bean ”, his family were anxious 
as to the effect on his mind, and, when the Legitimists sent 
h i m a present of sword and spurs, they were seriously 
alarmed ; after all, was he not the son of the headstrong 
Caroline, whose portrait he was not allowed to have in his 

1 Lnoas-Ditbrcton, Ohtaies X, pp. 241-2. 

* For Uieae dtltails on the youth of tho Duo do Bordeaux aee Lucas- 
Dabreton, Ohtffies Xf oh. ix. 
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room ? Who could tell what wild strain lie might not have 
inherited ? Signs were not wanting to disquiet. The hoy 
was haughty and passionate ; in the streets of Prague he 
insisted that everybody should make room for him ; he 
seized his mathematical tutor, who was of European 
eminence, by the collar and drove him from the room. 
He adopted special oaths to imitate Henri IV ; he refused 
to learn carpentering, because it was not “ a trade for a 
•Ririg ” ; his teachers reported that he was “ impatient, 
at times, of study and work . . . proud, intractable 
and obstinate, but always of an elevated and cultivated 
mind 

Eepression was the order of the day ; for punishment 
he was forced on his knees for a long time, then made to 
put on a shirt shaped like a sack and sent to bed to he talked 
to by his confessor. The effect of all this was to check im- 
petuosity, but to weaken initiative. In 1839 Ealloux met 
him with his tutor, the Duo de L^vis, and made the com- 
ment : “ His chief fear was to leave the Prince to himself ; 
he would have been excellent in charge of a rash Pretender ; 
his methods were dangerous in dealing with a Prince so 
naturally self-controUed as the Comte de Chamhord”.! 
The old hastiness of temper could only be traced in a 
determined obstinacy and a keen sense of personal dignity ; 
it was replaced by a deliberateness, which sometimes 
verged on scrupulousness. 

He had been much influenced by his aunt, the Duchess 
d’AngoulSme, daughter of Louis XVI ; she had been in 
prison with her aunt, Mme Eoyale, and knew by heart, 
the last will of her father. " If my son is unfortunate 
enough to he King ” wm» the opening words ; they made 
a deep impression on the young Henri. Bishop Erays- 
sinous, his tutor, tried to efface it by suggesting St. Louis s 
words to his son as more appropriate, “If God gives you 
the honour of being King ” (“ fait la grlce d’etre toi }, 

1 Fallooz, i. 204. 
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but to tbe Prince tbe crown was always a burden ratber 
than an object of ambition.^ 

Tbe presiding spirit in this education was de Blacas, 
tbe favourite, whom Louis XVIII bad sent away in dis- 
grace. Tall, impassive, in his impeccable clothes and light 
wig, he stood for a cold and courtly correctness ; bis 
enemies called him “ tbe undertaker at tbe funeral of tbe 
French Monarchy Tbe Jesuit fathers, Deplace and 
Druilbet, were originally among tbe Prince’s tutors, but 
tbe outcry was so great that they bad to be sent away.® 
De Blacas revenged himself by dismissing General d’Haut- 
pol, whose influence he thought too liberal, and tbe Ducbesse 
de Gontaut, guilty of having spoken in favour of tbe 
Cbarte and of having hinted in a letter that a reconciliation 
with the Orleans was desirable. 

So tbe Due de Bordeaux was left entirely in tbe hands 
of those, whose influence led Chateaubriand to call the 
Palace the Museum of Prague On tbe whole, it is 
remarkable how largely the Coimt de Chambord escaped 
tbe evil effects of such an education ; this was partly due 
to the increasing independence of his character ; his 
conversation — often brilliant enough — was followed by 
periods of reserve, when be used to say half seriously that 
tbe wily Louis XI was his favourite French king. 

He had a most attractive manner, courteous and con- 
siderate ; his regular features and dear blue eyes pre- 
disposed visitors in his favour. FaUoux met him, when he 
was fourteen and was fascinated by him. " You come 
firom Prague ”, tbe boy greeted him ; “ you must be 
hungry ; you shall lunch wtb me ; otherwise I should 

* Du UouT, Ongities de la 3* Bepiibltgve, p. 160. 

* Cbarloa X wrote : “ If, oompclled by reasons due to the evils of the time, 
t have had to withdraw from M. Deplaco the charge of my grandson, I feel 
none the less that I must express the morite<l regress which his departure 
inspires in me, and recognise the good service he has rendered to his pupil ”. 
Henri added in his tcetimonial, “ They would never have left, if my wishes 
had been of any fbroo *’ (De Lua, Bmri V, p. 60). 
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lose half of your visit, and I do not wisli to lose any of it,” 
And, after the meal, he put a hly-of-the-valley in his guest’s 
buttonhole, saying, “ I decorate you with my order ” — 
green and white were then the Eoyalist colours.^ But deep 
down in his character was a mistrust of Koyalist France, 
diie perhaps in part to the isolation in which do Blacas had 
kept him.® 

When he grew older, the Royalists came to see him 
incessantly — at one time of his life his chief occupation 
was interviewing members of Parliament and receiving 
deputations — and they returned charmed and impressed. 
But, au fond, he had a profound suspicion of statesmen. 
Louis XVIII had loved to talk to them ; Louis-Philippe 
rejoiced to intrigue with them and against them. The 
Comte de Chambord was never at his ease with the Royalist 
parliamentary party ; he had not forgiven them for 
deserting Charles X ; his very simple and upright nature 
shrank from the compromises, of which political life is 
made up. In a sense he regarded them as a kind of aristo- 
cracy coming between him and his people.® If he seemed 

‘ Fallouz, 1 . 74-6. 

> In this sense do Flahaut’s mot is just. A lady, who had met the Comte 
de Chambotd at a pictuie gallery m Rome, said to de Flahaut, “ To think that 
so charming a prince should have enemies ! ” Ah, Madame,” he replied, 
“ if it were only a question of his enemies ! ” (Fallouz, i. 201). During this 
visit to Borne ( 1839) we have a glimpse of him in the Due de Ui;ogIie’8 Memoirs : 
“ We [his father and hmiself] had stopped by ohanee opposite the tomb of 
the Stuarts, soupltured by Canova near the entrance of St. Peter’s. Wo saw 
a small group approach, in the centre of which waa a fair young man with a 
fine face and strongly marked Bourbon features. It waa the Prince ; it was 
Henn V, come to gase on tho tomb of James III. Wo moved away, at once, 
muoh touched by the meeting. How surprised I should have been, if I had 
been told that, thirty-four ypais later almost day for day, I should offer the 
crown to tho Comto do Chambord and he would refuse to take it from my 
hands ! ” {JUrne dea Devx Mondes, 15/1/29, p. 333). 

“ If the Comte over demeaned him^lf so far os to read Mirabcau, ho would 
have agreed with the following words in tho famous speech on the Veto ; 
“ There will always result from the choice of representatives of the people 
a kind of actual aristocracy ... equally hostile (in certain cases) to the 
monarch and tho people ”, In a pamphlet, issued under the inspiration of 
tho Comte do Chamboid, ho oonoedcs — though xduotantly — tho tmnital 
vote of tho Budget by Parliament, aftorwMda withdrawn in 1887 by the Comte 
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sometimes to prefer th.e company of tlie faithful comrades 
of his exile, it was not because be thought them wiser, but 
because they offered him less advice. Nothing perhaps is 
so important to remember, as an explanation of his sub- 
sequent behaviour. Father Marcel, the Capucin, who saw 
him often, when the Comte' was at Versailles in 1873 
playing his last card, records his impression in the revealing 
words, “ He mistrusted all these people 

Most important of all the influences on his character 
was Religion, and it came less from his surroundings than 
from himself. He was the first of the Bourbons to show this 
type of piety ; Hemi IV weighed Paris and the Mass in 
the same scales ; Louis XIV was a statesman before he 
was a Churchman ; Louis XVI, if genuinely religious, 
showed it more conspicuously in prison than on the throne ; 
Louis XVin was an amiable sceptic of the eighteenth- 
century kind ; Charles X devoted his later years to a real 
if retarded piety — for all of them religion was important 
as a support to the throne ; for the Comte de Chambord, 
religion was the reason why kmgs existed. 

Debarred by his lameness from active exertions and so 
thrown back upon himself, ardent in temperament yet 
contemplative and disciplined, he had a nature apt for 
mysticism ; true to the best mystic type, he combined a 
sweetness and unassmning gentleness of personal demeanour 
with a flash of authority in his blue eyes, when his God- 
given right was questioned. He would pardon a thousand 
enemies, but he would not even appear to surrender a 

de Paris ; ho trusts the deputies “ to think twice bofoio they disorganise 
everything by rofuhing supplies. If the Assemblies of France do not deserve 
the houour of such a trust, thon France does not dcsorve the honour of a free 
constitution ” (do Roux, p. 166). See in do Luz, pp. 280-84, various formulae 
— from Bupportom of the Comte rather than the Comte himself — osprossing 
his views on the relation of Parliament to the Executive : “ We most give up 
parliamentary government to keep the reality of constitiUional government ” ; 
“ He wishpR that monarchy shall bo really a power, not a doll moved by Iho 
strings pulled by parliamentary loaders ” ; “ sometliing between the ancient 
Monarchy and the EngMi fom of Parliamentoiy Government ”. 

^ Pbuoiaux, ii. 304, 
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single principle. The contrast of the active and mystical 
temperament was clearly shown by the bewilderment of 
Bishop Dupanloup at the idea that a scruple of honour 
about the flag should hold bach the Comte, when his troops 
demanded he should lead them to battle. “ What a psycho- 
logical enigma ! ” the Bishop exclaimed.^ He would have 
been less puzzled, if his studies had included the psychology 
of the mystics. 

It was said that the Comte de Chambord was under the 
control of clerical influences : it is true that he was more 
likely to listen to a bishop than to a deputy. But here too 
he went his own way, alone with God.® For him the 
Eestoration was no triumph of personal authority or 
pohtical combinations ; it would be, in the hteral sense of 
the word, a miracle. “ If Prance is to be saved,” he said, 
“ God must reign there as master, and then I can reign there 
as King.” ® While anxious counsellors waited on his word, 
while delegates from the Assembly wept and trembled in 
his antechamber, while his representatives in France strove 
to explain and tone down his latest manifesto, the Comte 
was on his knees in chapel, expecting the sign from heaven. 

The effect of this was to produce the appearance of 
quiet fatalism in his conduct. “ I expect little from the 
wisdom of men,” he said, “ and much from the justice of 
God.” But mysticism must not be confused with dreami- 
ness ; the mark of the mystic in him was not that he did 
not know what he wanted, but that he would never be 
content with what he thought second best. 

On June 3rd, 1844, he formally announced to the 

' Fulloux, ii. 479. 

^ In 1S77 he wrote : '* No one can doubt that I am dispoaod to leave to the 
Church the liberty, which belongs to her and is ncoesbary for her spiritual 
government. But the clergy cannot bo too careful not to interfere in mattets 
that belong to the temporal authority” (Bexnanos, Omnde Peuf dfs him 
pensnnta, p. 112). When Leo XIII tri^ to rally the Cointo to the Republic, 
tho old Prince, now neor his death, rophed, “ I thought that the Church forbade 
suicide ” {ibid, p. 164). 

* Reclus, L’Avinmient de la 3* JB^pvMifpte, p. 197, 
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Powers his position as claimant to the throne ; he protested 
against “ the change introduced into the legitimate succes- 
su)n in France ” ; ho declared he would never renounce 
the rights ho held “ by birth, according to the ancient 
laws of France ” ; hut he added, “ I do not wish to exercise 
Iheni, until in my own conviction Providence shall call 
me, to he truly useful to Franco 

From that moment till his death, he uphold that claim 
unswervingly and with spotless honour. There are few 
positions more trying to hmnan dignity and iiiteUigenco 
than that of Pretender to a crown. There is the perpetual 
contrast between the magnitude of his claims and the 
straitened conditions of Lis actual existence, always verging 
on tragedy or comedy. To maintain a show of ceremony, 
of which the substance is only a dream ; to assume the 
dignity of a King and accept the genuflexions of a small 
band of devotees, who address the monarch as the source 
of all favours and yet know in their hearts that they are 
giving everything and receiving nothing; to divide one’s 
attention fairly between those, whose very fidelity has 
made them exiles from their country, and those who, with 
no such claim on their Prince’s gratitude, are yet living 
among his future subjects, and therefore far better able to 
judge the state of opinion at home ; to issue manifestoes, 
which combine the dignity of royal proclamations with the 
persuasiveness of electoral addresses — and all this under 
the eyes of a foreign Court, where the reality of monarchy 
throws into relief the mockery of a King without subjects, 
and where the forms of diplomatic courtesy thinly disguise 
the contempt felt for a dynasty, that could not keep ite 
throne ; to declare and believe oneself indispensable to the 
national well-being, and yet see the nation cheerfully dis- 
pensing with one’s services; to feel the heart-throb and the 
words clamour for utterance at every crisis in one’s 
country’s fate, and yet to have every puhHc statement 
^ M&notaux, iL 122, 
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treated as an act of personal aggression; to be thought 
indifierent if one is silent and, if eloquent, ambitious — all 
this requires either the talent of a consummate actor or 
the simple directness of an honest man. 

All this was still harder in the case of the Comte de 
Chambord, who had never ruled, for whom Monarchy was 
a vocation romantically distorted by distance and hope 
long deferred, not modified by any first-hand experience of 
men or things in France, and who had to decide, far from 
home, bewildering problems of Restoration policy, when 
every concession seems a bargain for the Ci'own — as 
though one were saying, “ I am your King by Divine right, 
but I will surrender this or that, if yon will only be kind 
enough to have me back The burden of a long exile 
either stiffens or loosens the convictions. Either the 
Pretender becomes ready to come back on any terms, or 
the conscience becomes steeled against concessions and 
regards it as a point of honour to seem a Don Quixote 
rather than a Bolingbroke.^ Jules Simon, in his amusing 
sketches Nos hommes d’to,® teUs the story of a poor mad- 
man, who thought he was the claimant to the throne, and 
" appeared every day on the pier at Havre, bowing most 
politely to the right and left, saying to himself, ‘ Things 
are going well ; it will be next month ’ ”. "Whatever it 
might cost, the Comte de Chambord was resolved to have 
nothing in common with that lunatic. 

He solved the moral problem by an integrity and 
loftiness of spirit,® which did not need a crown or a throne 

^ Se« Shakespeare’e picture (ia Biehard II) of the Pretender oonrting the 
crowd : “ With humble and familiar oouxteay " (Act 1, sc. 4). 

> P. 104. 

* Vassili, in his highly imaginative chapter on the Cemte IFranct hekind the 
VeU, pp. 112-22), pays him a just tribute : “ He was one of the characters who 
reconcile one with humaidty ” ; Louis Vouillot spoke of his '‘strilung personal 
uprightnees, his moderation, his long and silent consideration of our needs, 
the seriousness of his ohoraoter, the courage with which he hog despised the 
pursuit ctf a political career, less precious in his eyes than the peace of his 
conscienoe emd the honour cd his name” (Sellesort, Lea Intelfeetueb et Faiahte- 
ment data S’ BipaMigw, pp. 65-6). 
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to be royal, and wbicb deeply impressed all wbo met bim. 
The claim on hia intelligence was harder for him to meet. 

In November 1846 he married Marie Thdrese Beatrix 
Gaetano of the Ducal house of Modena — “a family of the 
Middle Ages”, so Thiers spoke of them; “they have 
political ideas of the most reactionary kind and their 
religion is oulree'^y Her family was the only reigning 
family, that had never recognised the Orleans dynasty, and 
she did not conceal her animosity against them.® Though 
the Comte lived on terms of the greatest intimacy with her, 
it does not seem that he let her talk pohtics. Three years 
older than her husband, she was not beautiful and one side 
of her face was disfigured. She accepted his desire for the 
Restoration, but secretly she feared Paris, its pleasures 
and its dangers alike. She knew she was not attractive, 
and was ashamed she had no children ; her imagination 
was full of murders and assassinations. “ If my husband 
were to reascend the throne,” she used to say, “ the best 
thing for everybody would be that I should be killed.” * 
Simple and natural in her talk, with her fine hair and 
white teeth, dignified in her black dress and plain white 
collar, she stitched away at her tapestry, and grew old 
and deaf in an isolation she gladly accepted ; a friendly 
visitor in 1873 found her, “ in spite of all her attempte 
at being amiable, unable to talk about anything hut 
pilgrimages ”. 

* JOe Matc^re, AtaemWr nafUmale, ii. 40. 

* Kbe used to «ay, "That Cletnpntme{ Duchess of Saxe-Coburg) makce me 
dine oppoaitr a picture of Loum-Philippe in hia red tiouaera ; does she auppoae 
I like it f ’* ( Hanotaux, ii. 269). " llie hatred of the younger branch is a second 
ttatiue to her, a monitroua twist of mind that makes her add imoonaoiouBly at 
the mtd of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘and from all the Orleans family. Amen’” 
(De Lux, p. 130). 

* Uimotanx, ii. 269. Mme do la Fenonays reports that the Countess said 
to her, ‘“The more one is a Royalist, the more one should desire my death, 
heoBwe I haTO no etuldrea I replied by the banal consolation, ‘ Madame 
will have ohildren when she Uvea at the Tuilerifis She seized my hands with 
a movement I shall never fenget, end gazing fixedly at me she said, ‘ My dear, 
do you beUeve what yon say or do you say H only to please me T (De Luz. 
p. mp 
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Tkey lived in tte castle of Frohsdorfi ia Austria, be- 
queathed to them by the Duchess of Angouldme ; some- 
thing of that fateful and melancholy personality (she had 
shared Louis XVI’s captivity) seemed to brood over the 
house. Lackeys in the blue livery of the House of France 
moved solemnly through the hushed rooms beneath the 
pictures of Henri IV on his' horse, and Marie Antoinette 
in the days of her radiance. The long evenings passed 
slowly ; “ one could not get rid of the feeling that they 
were all waiting for something 

But to retxucn to the Second Republic. The enthusiasm 
of the Eight for democratic institutions had not survived 
the “ June days ”, when the Socialist Revolution had to be 
fought in the streets ; all the Conservative parties united — 
in the famous “ Reunion de la rue de Poitiers ” — to defend 
the cause of order, and obtained a majority in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of 1849. Together they voted the laws, 
authorising “ free ” Catholic schools, the expedition to 
Rome to save the Pope from Garibaldi, and the law of 
May Slst limiting Universal Suffrage. But party interests 
and party divisions soon naade themselves felt ; Louis 
Napoleon, the French President, whom the Right had hoped 
it would be so easy to use as their tool, was busy forming 
a party of his own. The Orleanists were indignant at the 
refusal of the Legitimists — on two separate occasions — to 
recall their Princes from exile. The motion was opposed by 
Berryer, the Legitimist leader. “ Revolutions ”, he said, 
“ may disinherit the future ; they cannot annihilate the 
past ; a Bourbon can only return to France as King,” • 
At the critical moment, when Napoleon asked the Assembly 

* Vassili, p. 114 j do Sugny, a ^voted Koyalist, saya of a Tisit in 1873 f 
“ We felt leagues and leagues from ITranoe i ibis doirter-like oastle in the 
depths of Austria had a sad and frozen look. . . . We were among people, 
who had spent their lives in dreaming and who regretted being woken up *' 
(Fution tMonareJugut, p. 308). 

* Fusum monanhique, p. 30. After the second rejection (in Mareh 1851), 
the Due de Nemours, one erf the Orleanist Prinoes, wrote, ” We cannot work in 
allianco with the Legitimists ” {op. at, p. 35). 
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to revise tKe Constitution in order to allow liis re-election 
as President, the Right were divided.^ 

The Comte do Chambord constantly appeared on the 
Rhine, at Ems, Wiesbaden, and Cologne, to keep in 
touch with his supporters. He did not really feel free to 
act till the death of Ijouis-Wiilippe in 1850 ; then — after 
having a Requiem sung for his soul and sending a letter 
of condolence to th(! widowed Queen — he assumed the 
direction of his party in the famous circular of Wies- 
baden. 

The first question he had to decide was : Should he 
appeal to arms 1 Among his counsellors, the Due de Cars 
advocated an insurrection ; he was a little man “ outwardly 
calm and inwardly ardent to temerity . . who never 
appeared in society and mistrusted the salons as much 
as the tribune Though the Comte de Chambord still 
retained him in his councils, it was clear that he meditated 
no immediate action ; in 1848 he had said to a Erench 
Republican that he would embark on no enterprise against 
established authority, and did not wish to take any initia- 
tive, having no personal ambition.* 

Another question was that of the “Appeal to the 
People ”, which had been advocated by La Rochejaquelein 
and de Genoude. The Circular repudiated this position in 
no uncertain terms ; “ Mgr. the Comte de Chambord has 
formally and absolutely condemned the system of an appeal 
to the people, as implying the negation of the groat 
national principle of her<^itary monarchy”. Rocho- 
jaquehiin immediately protested against what he called the 
“ senseless action ”, which excommunicated him from the 
party. But the bulk of the Royalists had never gone so 
fer SB the Appeal group ; what Mnsperated them in the 
Cixculax was the absence of all reference to the wish of the 
people, or to rapprochement with the Orleanists, and above 
alt, the appointment of a directing Committee of five, three 

* See pp. 266-7. * falloru, L 222. * Haaotfttix, i. ]4S. 
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of whom had no connection with Parliament at all.i ‘'An 
act of gross stupidity ” ; “ omr Waterloo ” — so the 

Liberal Eoyalists described it. Guizot said, " A few more 
circulars of this kind will render the most excellent Messages 
fruitless ”.® 

All the misunderstanding between the (Jorate and his 
followers lurks in that first difiercnce. The Prince was in 
a sense liberal in his views ; he was known to be in favour 
of granting large powers to Local Councils ; he was credited 
with advanced views on Labour problems; at Venice, 
where he sat with Falloux in a gallery of the Doge’s Palace, 
watching a reception of the Austrian Emperor in St. Mark’s 
Square, and talking politics with him, he “ seemed quite 
in favour of Universal Suffrage ”.® After a great speech, in 
which Berryer traced out the programme of a Monarchy 
at once traditional and modern, the Comte replied in a 
glowing pronouncement, known as the Circular of Venice — 
“ The day when Prance shall be convinced that the tradi- 
tional and age-long principle of hereditary Monarchy is 
the surest guarantee of the stability of her Government 
and the development of her liberties, she will find in me a 
devoted son, eager to rally round him all the capacities, 
all the talents, all the glories of Prance, aU the men who 
by their past services have deserved the gratitude of the 

‘ The Due de Livis, the Marquis de Pastoret, the Due do Cars, Qeneisl 
Saint-Priest (an obscure deputy) and Berryer. 

’ Fuaiem monarchigue, p. 16. General du Barail {Souvmira, iii. 419) says 
that “ La Boohejaquelein, the Marquis de Pastoret and the Duo de Valmy 
interviewed the Prince at Ems in 1849 ; they promised him that Prance would 
elect a Chamher that would place him on the throne. ‘ What { ' he replied, 
‘ you wish that I should submit my hereditary right to the vote of an 
Amemblyl*. Becognising in that answer the blo^ of Henri IV, they offered 
to bring him baok at the head of the Army. ' What I ‘ he replied, ' you 
wish that 1, the King, should enter Prance, bathed in the blood of my subjects! ’ 
The three visitors bowed their heads, and retired in silence ; all three were 
included in the Emperor’s first promotion of senators.” De Lus (p. 160) has 
shown that the story is inaocruate, but it may have a certain symbolic vtdue. 

' Palloux, iL 33. The Comte lived in the Cavalli Palace on the Qiaud 
Canal; his mother was at the Vedramini Palace. After the cession of Venice 
to Italy, he expressed his displeasure by selling his house. 


B 
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country But the liberties he was ready to bestow on 
others he claimed for himself ; he was not willing to be 
the figure-head in any parliamentary constitution; the 
liberties he believed in were only safe, if protected by his 
own universally recognised authority ; if the Parliamentary 
Royalists accepted that, and worked with him, he was 
eager to share the task, but, if they tried to tie him down 
to be the mouthpiece of their policy, they must find some- 
one else to play the part ; it was not worth while being 
the heir of a hundred monarchs and appointed by the 
Voice of God, only to say ditto to a Council of Ministers. 
Let that be clearly understood. Yet up to the last, Henri 
could never persuade himself that it was clearly understood. 

The cowp d'^etat of 1861 had a remarkable result (so 
close observers remarked) in stifiening the Comte’s views 
on authority, perhaps because he observed how willingly 
France had accepted strong government. 

During the Second Empire, two problems presented 
themselves as of special importance for the Royalist party 
and its chief. 

The first was that of Abstention. The Prince immedi- 
ately issued instructions that no Legitimist was to take 
the oath to the Empire, or to recognise it by sitting on 
any elective body ; a large group of Royalists — especially 
in the West and South — at once obeyed and retired to 
their chateaux, giving themselves up to works of charity 
or to the management of their estates. For them the 
King’s word was law,* whethmr he were on the throne or in 
exile. These afterwards formed the Extreme Right of the 
National Assembly, where they bore the mark of this 
twenty years’ exclusion from public life. 

The liberal and parliamentary group protested, and 

^ Fntim mMardUgue, p. 28. 

* Tbe Doobtim ot X, famring an OiieanbbBay theComto de Cihambord had 
iiMde»matoke,aiww«c«d,‘'Sir,tixeEingoatuuitiiukkeanikt»ke”. “Good” 

tlw than yon vUl moofoiw the infalUbiUtiy of the Comte do iPwds 

vlwn h* b cm the tfanae.” “ Oh, that !■ different,” 
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“ tasted a joy not without its savour, that of remaining 
firmly Royalist while completely in disgrace with the 
King 

Benyer was the orator of this group ; Falloux its 
statesman. At the Constituent Assembly of ’48, an ob- 
server describes his “ high pale brow, his soft mild eye . . . 
regular features and pointed beard elongating the oval face, 
like that of a Crusader kneeling in monumental marble 
Famous in Catholic circles as the Minister who carried the 
Bill allowing them to open their schools, he was admirable 
in the art of managing men. Ollivier, who did not like him, 
and quotes maliciously his nickname “ Fallax ”, yet admits 
that he came nearest to his idea of what a statesman should 
be ; he adds, “ He thought himself irresistible ; when he 
heard that someone had spoken evil of him, he said, ‘ Ask 
him to lunch ’ ; under all these flowers, he was as hard as 
a rock ”.® 

In pure Legitimist circles there is a legend that Falloux 
detested the Comte de Chambord, “ seeing in him not only 
a man, who did not appreciate him, but also a King, who 
meant to be his master This is much exaggerated ; 
but it is true there was little cordiality between them. 
Falloux came to believe and to say (sadly but firmly) 
that the Comte was impossible, while the Prince saw in 
Falloux the very incarnation of the dreaded Prime Minister 
of his sleepless nights, who would say to him suavely 
but unmercifully, “Your Majesty reigns; you do not 
govern 

Falloux protested to the end against the policy of 
abstention ; he pointed out in a letter to a friend (1862) 
that the Royalists had recognised the Second Republic ; 

^ lUlonx, Souvenir*, qtioteU fution manarchiqw, p. 112. 

* CadcTan, OonstUneut Anembt}/, p. 313 ; Oiant Buff notes in his diaijr for 
Beoemfaer 29th, 1859 : ** Today lA de follonx oama to call on ue ... my 
wife, vho had never seen him bdore. Mid . . . that he looked JuBt like a 
gentleman of (he oome ont of hin grave ” (p, 61). 

' liHratt if. 178. * Loth, L'Meheo, p. 117 (quotation). 
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yeb what regime could be more of a denial of all their 
principles ? How could the Revolution, Bonapartism, and 
Socialism he combated by private virtues and without 
public action 1 “ What you call preserving the French 

aristocracy, I call destroying it.”^ In 1861 he made the 
same point in a letter to the Comte himself * against the 
refusal to allow Legitimists to take political action in 
common with the Catholics of other parties ; nor did he 
mince his words : 

We protcsb against a command imposed without discussion, and 
subordinating a majority to a minority. . . , Whenever the King 
has been lost in the party leader. Prance has shrunk &om the 
Monarchy. . . , Your servants may be divided into two classes ; 
those, who borrow from you, and those, who bring you something 
worth having. ... I know what heroic self-control it needs for a 
King not to say to himself, “The friends, who follow me most 
promptly, are the moat devoted No, Monseigneur, they are not 
the most devoted, they are the most isolated, that is all. 

Tbe Comte was inflexible; lie said be was far from 
tbinking bimself infaUible, but it was his duty to form a 
clear idea of tbe questions submitted to him. If others 
preferred opinions he regarded as highly dangerous, “I 
leave them the full responsibility for their conduct ; I 
shall certainly not give them any advice He observed 
the same attitude to Falloux’s friends ; he rebuked 
Resseguier, who had taken his seat in the General Council 
of the Basses-Pyr6n4es, and that in terms like those 
used by a schoolmaster to an erring pupil : “ I am com- 
pelled to receive you badly, and I refuse you my portrait ; 
you must say everywhere that you have been badly re- 
ceived. ... I am seriously annoyed with your feiend 
M. Falloux . , . those, who act with you, make the mistake 
of giving to the [Imperial] Government an honourabUity 
— the word is bad but it expresses what I mean — which 
ought to be refused it. ... I cannot approve of dis- 
1 li. Sll-lS. * Ibid, pp. 846-63. 
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obedience to orders, whicb I baye given after long reflec- 
tion. ^ C!barlesLacoinbe,oneofFalloux’syoung supporters, 
was also rebuked by tbe Comte for criticising Abstention, 
and replied quite in his leader’s style : “ It is the vice of 
the present regime to substitute orders for discussion: 
the school, that at present predominates in the party, 
concerns itself with questions of persons, sends or(l(*rs, 
and is ready to condemn all, who disagree, as disobedient. 
... Let the young Royalists, who are so devoted to you. 
work freely in your service.” * 

The second — and by far the more important — 
question, with which the Prince was faced, was that of 
his relation to his cousins, the Orleans Princes and their 
supporters. 

By a curious coincidence, the Comte de Paris, the heir 
to the July Monarchy, was also grandson to the last reigning 
king, and his father had also died in his childhood by a 
violent death — not in this case by assassination, but as 
the result of a terrible carriage accident.® 

But his parents were very difierent from the Due and 
Duchesse de Beni. His father, the Duo d’Orl^ans, said in 
his will, “ My sou must, before all things, be a man of his 
time and nation — a Catholic and a servant, jealous and 
passionate, of France and of the Revolution”.* The 
Comte de Chambord was broi^ht up by men ; the Comte 
do Paris had a mother of vigorous and original character 
— “the adorable H^Wne”, as Thiers used to call her. 
During the ’48 Revolution she went to the Chamber of 

‘ F^onx, u. 322-7. • Lacomb^ i. 286-64. 

* His body, as he lay dying, vaa louad in the road by some worhmen, who 
saicL " What a pity ! each a fine young fellow | ” • when they hwtd he was 
the Duo d'Qrliana, they oaiiied him into a sm^ shop. Here the Boyal 
family assembled to watch the long death strngi^ (de Pl«», Lt OamU de 
Ptrfy, p. 16). The Queen of the Bel^ans, Louis-PluUppe’s daughter, wrote to 
Queen Victoria ; “ My father and mother are both grown old in looks and 
their hairs are turned quite white. The first day my poor father oouJd do 
nothing but sob, and it was really heart.breakiiig to see Mm” (Letters ojl Qttm 
Fiefona, 1. 414), If any ]ie(^Un^ wanted to see the usurper “ paid out ”, he 
had Ms desire that day. « Hanotaux, ii. 127, nete. 
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Peputies to claim the Regency on behalf of her son ; her 
mourning veil was half drawn from her pale face ; her 
blue eyes searched the Assembly for friends ; her cheeks 
flushed at the welcoming applause. She held the Comte 
do Paris by the right hand ; on the other side was the 
little Due. do Chartres; they w(‘ro dressed in black with 
white, open collars falling back on their shoulders, and 
seemed “ to have stepped down from Vandyke’s portraits 
of th<* children of Charles 1 

The Repuhlicans shouted her down, and she fled to 
Lille, where she determined to appeal to the General of 
the garrison. The yoimg Comte de Paris — ten years old, 
just the age of Chamhord, when he too trod the path of 
exile — cried, “ I am sure the soldiers will welcome me as 
one of their own children ”, hut their suite hurried them 
away.* They resided at the castle of Eisenach, which 
belonged to H^Rne’s uncle, the Grand Duke of Saxo- 
Weimar. The Duchess brought up her children to love 
France before aU ; they used to make little raids together 
across the Alsace border, and carry back the soil of their 
native land in trowels.* During the Crimean War, while 
the ladies made clothes for the wounded round the tea- 
table, the Comte pored over the map of Sebastopol, and 
knew the forts as well as if he had been there.* 

He was to see real fighting in the American Civil War, 
in which the two brothers fought for the North on the staff 
of General McClellan ; during the retreat from Chicka- 

^ LunAiUne, JRcvolutim of IWtt p. 101. 

* Do Flent,p.44: “ The ComUde Fed*, ongoing the oatiiago which was 
to eanjr him away into exile, obatinately i^iaeed to got into it, and, when he 
foiatd hinuelf ihnt into it againat hie will and plai^ on hie feet near his 
mother, he stamped vkdenQjr and stnu^ Uie floor of the oartiage. sa^g that he 
did not wiah to leaTf Burla s that hie lather had told him to stay there all his 
ItEi, whatem might happen, and that there was nothing to fear, aa he saw 
waOcing fnety In the sbeeta alt thoae good Kationai Onards, whose imiform 
h» gtandlatlnn' loved so rnneih to wear, and who would be able to defend him, 
if the and the men in bkraaea tried to attach him again” (SowMairs du 
ComU <k FtmitemAiotit iv. 3891. 

* De Ftetih f-SSt, * J’setoH monanAigiue, p. 131, 
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hominy, the Comte, “ easily recognised by his head-dress d 
la Henri IV ”, made superhuman efiorts to stem the rout.^ 

But, though a brave fighter, Paris was of a more studious 
and reflective turn of mind than his livelier brother. Ho 
wrote his first book at the age of twenty-two — Damascus 
and Lebanon t a^ record of travels to the East ; it was f(»l- 
lowed by A History of the American Civil War, His great 
interest, however, sedulously encouraged by his demo- 
cratic mother, was the condition of the working classes ; 
he constantly visited Lancashire ; he attended a Christmas 
feast for the poor at Blackburn Town Hall ; in *63 he 
wrote a study of the cotton famine, Xmas week in Manchester 
and in ’69 Trades-Unions in England, in which he defended 
freedom of association and profit-sharing.* Jules Simon 
went with him to Manchester, and was struck by his sound 
economic judgment ; “ he had deep sympathy for the 
working classes, but he was free from all sentimentality ; 
he had no conventional prejudices, but he had no use for 
Utopias At Rochdale factory the workmen were always 
offering him beer, “ which he took with good grace A 
Legitimist would have said that beer was not the only thing 
his family had taken from the mob with good grace. 

During the Empire, it was fashionable for Republicans 
to coquet with Orleanists, and Gambetta visited the Comte’s 
Twickenham residence in 1865 with his friend Clement 
Laurier. Over their cigars the conversation became very 
free. “ Your young republicans ”, said the Comte, “ are 
very foolish to frighten the bourgeois by memories of the 
French Revolution ; the times have changed. France is 

* De Flen, p. 80. They were foread to leave America ovinff to the ettMned 
reUtiona between France and the North over the Mexioan expedition. 

* Do Gonoourt notes m his diary iot June 2ad, 1S73 (Extracts, in the 
Nelson edition, p, 204} : “ I cannot get over my dis^t, when I read on the 
fonrth pe^ of a newspaper among the adnartfsementa — • ' second edition 
has }Q8t appeared of Th» SitmUion of Iht $ngH»h Working Ckuwt, a work in 
wbieh hi. lo Comte de Paris has shown Mnuetf a thinker and a oitiaen ’ . . . 
Pretendeis who make themsehres ScoiaHst wiiteni 1 Pouaht*' 

* jBimon, 8oir <fs majownie, pp. 95-7. 
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no more tlireatened by a European coalition. There is no 
more any question of throwing down the bead of Louis XVI 
as a desperate challenge to Europe ” ; Gambetta burst into 
a long laugh. “ In your family ”, he said, that would not 
worry you much.” Imagination reels to think how the 
(lomte d(! Cliamhonl would htrve treated any light allusion 
to Egalit6’8 vote for the death of Louis XVI ; the Comte 
dtt Paris, like a good host, professed not to have caught the 
remark.^ 

But the two yoimg Princ<>s were not the only repre- 
sentatives of the Orleanist House — far from it ; behind 
them were grouped “ the uncles ”, many and brilliant — 
Nemours, Montpensier, Joinville, Aumale, Ponthi^vxe, 
Alen^on. Thiers loved to make malicious references to the 
two princes in the Tower and Uncle Eichard, but the 
Orleans were a united and affectionate family. The educa- 
tion of the sons of Louia-Philippe was famous ; they 
attended the College Henri IV, and won prizes without any 
favouritism ; special orders were given that their break- 
fasts were only to cost half a franc per head, and their 
dinners two. Talleyrand said of them, “ As young men, 
they are remarkable ; as Princes they are unique 

The eldest of the royal brothers, the Due de Nemours, 
was “ of striking likeness to his great ancestor Henri IV, 
as Kubens portrayed the Beamais But the two most 
distinguished were the Prince de Joinville and the Duo 
d’ Aumale, 

Joinville was thirty, when the Second Kepublio was pro- 
claimed ; he had distinguished himself in the Navy. It 
was he, who had brought back Napoleon’s ashes from St. 
Helena in 1840, and had declared, on hearing that the 
English fleet would attack, ** We will fight to the death ”. 
He was no doubt a gallant sailor, but somewhat overfond 
of Platonic challenges to England ; in 1844 his pamphlet 
Nuiei mr Us forces naveiles de France roused violent mdigna- 

* Paanrd, Mtt pofitn, (. 129. * Bodley, Ffttrue, p. 6S0. 
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tion in England, and caused copious underlinings in Queen 
Victoria’s letters. “ And tMs all after oiu: Laving been on 
sucb intimate terms with bim and having sailed with him ! 
If he comes here, what shall we do ? Receive with open 
arms one, who has talked of ravaging our coasts and 
burning our towns ? You know how' we like him, and that 
therefore it must bo very annoying to us to sec him get 
himself into such a scrape.” ^ 

Aumalo, foitr years yoimger, was the most accomplished 
of the family ; he had won a great military reputation in 
Algeria. At the capture of La Smala he said to a Colonel, 
who complained that there was no way of retreat, “ I 
belong to a race which is not used to retreating”. A 
captain murmured, “ Enough folhes have been committed 
today “ Captain ”, replied the Duke, “ if anyone has 
been guilty of folly today, it is I, myself ; I am in command 
and I intend to be obeyed.” * In ’48 he was Governor- 
General, but he resigned at once, and sailed ofE to join lus 
exiled family in England. Joinville was with him and, as 
they sighted Brest, the Admiral, who was escorting them, 
said, " Well, shall we land ? ” They bent their heads in 
silence.* like all the Orleans Princes, he had a remarkable 
diversity of tastes ; want ofconcentxation was perhaps theix 
principal weakness. Thiers — very unfairly — called them 
“ slackers, smokers and idlers ” ; * Napoleon III said of 
them, “ They do not exert themselves, yet they got on ”, 
The Comte de Chambord had only one interest in life ; if 
he asked you to step into the next room, you knew he was 
King. But the Princes were able to play many parts. If 
the time came, they were ready to rule. Meanwhile the 
Comte de Paris had hfe Political Economy ; Aiimale could 

> Queon ViotorUt to King Leopold {LtUert, iL H). There ie a reference in 
Fonify Fair (ch. xxii} ; *' j^ghton is mav on^ a hundred minntos oS (from 
London) . . , and may appeoadh vho knows how mooh nearer, unless Join- 
elUa comes and imtimdy bombards H ”, 

* Bn Baiiail, Sowimin, i. 20S. * B. Baudot, Due i^Aumiih, p. 9S. 

* Be Marcftte, L'AnembUe lutikmU, i. 393. 
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play tlie grand seigneur in his castle at Chantilly ; he and 
Joinville could act the part of deputies at the National 
Assembly, and a stupefied Bonapartist watched them 
“ waiting in the queue at the ticket office, putting the 
change in their pockets, or shaking hands in the House 
with neighbouring members, getting up to let members 
pass, leaning forward to listen to conversations in front 
or behind. One would never have guessed they wore 
Princes.” ^ 

For the moment they were in exile, and it lasted fiom 
’48 to ’71. They did not in the least regard exile as a 
tribute to their position ; they did not hug it as a recogni- 
tion that they were not as other men. The Comte de Paris 
referred to “what is ironically called our privileged 
state ” ; frankly they wished to get back to France, almost 
at any price. 

Aumale bought Orleans House at Twickenham, and 
filled it with art treasures — Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and 
French ; in his study hung the ivory-handled sword of 
the great Conde.* The Duke, who had great literary gifts 
and became a member of the Academy, was working at a 
History of the House of Condi, which the French Govern- 
ment would not allow to be sold in France. In ’61 he 
wrote his famoiis letter on Ihe History of France to the 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte, ending with the famous apos- 
trophe : 

You, who treat with on airogauce horn of good luck and with an 
injustice due to unmerited success, those ancient races, who have 
long reigned over a generous nation . . . you, who enjoy the 
accumulated fruit of so many labours, so much wisdom, so much 
glory, and who put it every day in peril, be assured that, if you do not 
leave these evil ways, it will not he to the Bourbons or the Orleans 
— to whom at least no one has dared to address such a reproach — 

* hoadsn, Jowmol d$ Fiitu, March Ist, 187S. 

* In 1836 the but of the Condie, the Due de Bourbon, was found hanging 
ItomUabedniom window; IwleftldsoastleofCbantiinytoAunuile, 
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it will be to you and your family that will be applied those words of 
your uncle to the Directoire, “ What have you made of France 1 ” 

The publisher of this pamphlet was sentenced to a fine of 
6000 francs and six months’ imprisonment. 

All the Orleans Princes had, almost to excess, the 
political prudence of Louis-Philippe ; Aumale had also 
inherited much of his wit and freedom of judgment. 
After the Orsini outrage, someone said how well the 
Emperor had behaved — “ Like my father ”, said the Due, 
“ every time they tried to assassinate him, but afterwards 
not a week passed without his committing some great 
fault.” ^ Gambetta said to him, “ I don’t suppose you 
like Universal Suffrage ”. “ like it ! ” he answered, “ what 
do you mean by that ? It is a question of time and 
occasion, not a question of principle.” ® He was the 
democrat of the family, “ as proud to be the son of the 
soldier of 1793, as to be descended from St. Louis or 
Henri IV 

De Goncourt in one of his vivid portraits describes him 
(after 1870) “ as the type of old cavalry colonel — the 
slim elegance, the furrowed face, the grey little beard, the 
baldness, the voice broken with giving commands ; his 
colour is slightly orange, his eye is grey like a bird’s. When 
he is concentrating, his forehead wr^les in the shape of 
a lampstand.” * Yet, for all his military appearance, it is 
a question whether he was not at his happiest among his 
books and pictures at Chantilly.* 

* Pe GoncourtB, t. 6. p. 101. * Boaq. p. 162. 

* Futim monard^iqwi, p. 64. * Pe Oonoonrta, t. 6, p. 167. 

* Pioneli, who knew him woU, wrote : I do not know his equal ; aueh 
uatnnel ability, mioh extreme aoeompliahmeata and no tnily prine^ a mind 
and hearing. Between the Comte de Paris and the Comte cte Chambord he 
has been sat upon in life and has had no opportunity ” (£»/« o/ Staeom^dd, 
T. 207). Bodley (France, p. 661} writee t “ It is vain to regret that the heir 
of Lotd8<Philippe was not the gallant and gifted Prince [Aumale} ; yet one 
may pieturo the destiny of Prance, had the fortnnee and honour o£ t^ Orlesins 
family been in the han^ (d on<^ who eotnbined ail the quaUties, which touch 
the sympathies of the oonfiiothig etemants of the natiem. The man of onHcne 
wouM have appealed to the literary and artistie instiuot, wideepread among 
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Tile contrast is striking between the Comte de Chambord, 
on the one side, childless, lame, and isolated, with little 
knowledge of the world outside a cold, stately palace in 
southern Austria, and, on the other hand, the prolific 
Orleans family, brilliant and diversified, travellers, writers, 
soldiers in two continents. Yet it is a mistake to confuse 
mobility with audacity, or to suppose that a military career 
necessarily encourages initiative. Though the Comte do 
Chamhord Imd never seen a battle, no general ever dis- 
posed his troops with more authority or lost a fight with 
more gallantry. The Orleans were men of the world ; they 
had all the qualities of the average man. Such gifts may 
he sought after, when it is a question of setting up a now 
monarchy (as witness the success of the Coburg family iu 
supplying " kings on demand ”), hut, when a fallen dynasty 
has to he restored, there is generally needed more appeal 
to the imagination. Weiss, the mfant terrible of idie Eoyalist 
party, says, with much truth : 

The Orleans Princes are a family of briUiant second lieutenants, 
and their head, the Comte de Paris, is a learned professor of political 
economy, in fact a John Stuart Mill . . . they are not at the head 

the Fteneh people. The heir of the Eevolution of July -would have rallied 
the solid middle class. The descendant of Heart of Navarro would have con- 
ciliated the Royalists. But the (].tiatity to have tooohed the hearts and 
imaginations of the peoide was that of the soldier, the dashing horseman of 
Horace Veimet’a painting, the grave warrior who directed the trial of Bazaine, 
confounding the excusea of the faithless Manhsl with a phrase that rang out 
like a trumpet-oall to duty and patriotism — ‘ H lestait la Franco ’ ” (1873 
■— Bazaine had pleaded aa an excuse lot having surrendered Metz that, alter 
the fall of the 'Empire, ” nothing was left *’). In a curious report on the politics 
of French Anny in 1876 for Gambetta’s use (quoted in Ohensi’s £o Vii 
«l la mart tinfuliirfi de QombtUa, pp. 182>5), the author — aupposed to have 
been the General Gallifet — says ; “The Due d’ Aumale continuee to rally round 
him thn Generals and the cAe/a de eorp*, who have no definite political opinions. 
... In spite of his letter of Angust 9Gi, 1870, to the Minister of War, he never 
eared to talm part in the last campaign, for what oonid have prevented him 
from going to serve as a volunteer like his brother, the Prlooe de Joinville, and 
his n^piu^, the Due de Chartres I ... In the National Assembly, he never 
smteced Nankly on hie idle, eontentirLg idmseU with reptesentiag evmy kind 
of echo and hope. He is a fine fehow without any strihtng points, ambitions 
without dwing, a prinoe without pride.” 
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of a great national party. Their noble qualities cannot be prized too 
highly, but I fear that in an hour of need , . . they would not give 
Prance a Guatavus Vasa nor a Conradin nor even a Charles Edward ; 
they would be excellent as private citizens, and I should admire their 
patriotism, abnegation and honesty without any reserve, if I believed 
that the honesty and patriotism of a descendant of Henri IV and 
St. Louis are enough, when they only equal in kind and degree the 
honesty and patriotism of the ordinary man.^ 

The idea of a Fusion* between the two monarchical 
parties seems to have begun during the Legislative 
Assembly of the Second Republic, in which Legitimists and 
Orleanists sat and voted side by side. Salvandy ® went to 
see Louis-Philippe, who was favourable but alive to the 
difficulties. He said : “ My sons ought to be always ready 
to reunite. . . . My grandson can only be legitimate King 
by the abdication or death of the Due de Bordeaux.” But 
the realist old monarch had little faith in the Comte de 
Chambord or his supporters ; he thought them political 
pedants. “ What are abstract principles worth in politics ? 
‘ Legitimacy ‘ Sovereignty of the people ’ are only words. 
... I do not think that Fusion will ever come off, because 
the other side will do nothing to make it possible.” He 
added : “ My rdle in the world is over. The matter can 
only concern my sons, and they cannot act till all my 
family are agreed.” * 

Louis-Philippe died on August 26th, I860. The Comte 
de Chambord had a Requiem celebrated at Wiesbaden in 

* Weiss, JSTota et impratiom, p. 331 : Bodley {France, p. SS3) says of the 
Comte de Faria : " He has none of the quslitlM so essentuil lor a crowned 
mier of llVaiice after a centuiy of revolution, but his domestic virtuea. hia 
hereditary Teutonic temperament, hia interest in social questions, and his love 
of rural pursuits, would have made him an admirable King of Hn^and 

* A counsellor of the Comte de Chambord wrote ; His H^j^hness blamea 
the word * Fusion ’ as indicating a fusion of political dootrinee ; it should be 
replaced by the word * Beconoil&tion ' ” (Hanotsnx, ii. 139). 

* An ex-Minister of the July Monarchy, who was penma grata with the 

Le^tbnists lor having refused to support the famous motion wUoh pcmionnoed 
aflitrimire on the deputies, who had been to pay their homage to the Comte 
de Chambord at Belgtave ^uare. * JfHtitm manar^igue, p, 8. 
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the presence of a thousand Legitimists, and after this sign 
of goodwill, waited for his cousins. 

The history of the debates on the Fusion from 1850 to 
1870 is like the history of the clouds at sunset — nuances 
of light and darkness, ambiguities which hover between 
day and night, words and actions, which lose their outline 
as we gaze upon them and melt into their opposites.^ 

Thiers once said that the Comte de Chambord “ hated 
his cousins, really hated them No one, who had once 
recognised the Prince’s Christian magnanimity, would 
suppose that he harboured such feelings. There were 
always endless difficulties about their meeting, but, when 
they did meet, they generally parted in mutual esteem and 
affection. Only, the Comte de Chambord’s likes and dis- 
likes never interfered with his calm political judgment. 
The Orleans Princes might be admirable young men; 
they might be quite guiltless of any responsibility for the 
usurpation of Louis-Philippe, but by their position they 
symbolised a great act of national apostasy :from the pure 
principle of Legitimacy. A lady of his Court asked how 
she should behave, if she met the Princes in society : he 
replied, “ Until they have returned to their duty, you will 
not know them 

For that act of rebellion an act of reparation was 
necessary. This is what he described as “ resuming their 
places in the Koyal family ” ; he would make the Confiteor 
as gentle as possible ; he would try to spare them any 
painful repudiation of their father or their ideas ; but 
the act must be unconditional ; that would be the proof 
of its sincerity. The Comte, who had refused to oiffer 
conditions in order to gain a throne, would certainly not 
offer them to unite his own family ; he held out the vague 
hope of complete understanding — on the Flag and all 

* ReferatusM, wlten sot otherwiM marked, are to the olaaeioal acoount of 
hheee negotiatiaM ia Detjoyeaex’s JftMKm monarektjue (ehs, i. and ii.>. 

* De Muohte, JtmiiUi niOmalt, il. 39. * Haaotaux, ii. 1S6. 
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other q[uestions — , when once they had returned to the 
fold. It was the same vicious circle which was, later, to 
make impossible all agreement between the Comte and the 
National Assembly, the one saying “ No concessions, till I 
return ”, the other “ No return, till you concede 

Louis-Philippe had said that nothing could be done till 
all his people were agreed ; in the Orleans family everything 
was settled by family councils, and their attitude varied as 
different members took the lead ; an envoy of the Princes, 
to whom a representative of Ohambord complained about 
the difficulties of an arrangement, replied : “ Is it not 
obvious that the action of one man is easier to secure than 
the co-operation of five or six people ? ” 

The Due de Nemours was the strongest supporter of 
the Fusion ; he had affectionate memories of the Court of 
Charles X, and he regarded Legitimacy almost as if it 
were the Ark of the Covenant, on which his own family 
had laid sacrilegious hands. 

Joinville had a less mystic sense of kingship; he 
said of the July Monarchy, “Born of an iimmte, it was 
overturned by an immte He therefore supported Fusion, 
but without any repudiation of 1830 ; he remembered that 
even the most venerable monarchies had always been 
founded by someone, “ My father had the qualities of 
the founder of a dynasty. Auraale perhaps could have 
done it, but what could iffie young Comte de Paris do ? ” 

Aumale was himsetf too much of a Liberal to believe 
that Fusion was eithea? ;jp0e»ble or desirable.^ In 1861 he 
wrote, “ The Legitimistflt want Fusion ; what they 
want is submission”, a letter to Thiers he was 

ready to discuss “ allian<^*<t<ith the Left However, 
he was not by character to take the lead, and 

he “ accepted ” Fusion as of his father and of 

^ Afeff dfty«belowhiBdeath,h8»di<^lttl to j hg oftb«inMp<m*k)nof Loni« 
XVIbytheLefiidtttiivoABaemblyi heh»dfo«!(SOfctenlu»CoKHi»- 

ttem Oftth ; lui faftd otJIed in th« {orelgaer ; *' (Lo^, L'Sehte, |i. 176, 

*aU). t 
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the wisest counsellors of ids party. 

Queen Marie Amelie, tte widow of Loms-PHlippe, had 
a strong leaning towards Fusion. “ I wish, for union ”, 
she said with great energy to Guizot. But her enthusiasm 
waned. She found the Legitimists expected her, after 
having been Queen of France, to become Duchess of 
Orleans ; “ they wish us to pass under the Caudine forks 

The most active opponent of the Fusion was the 
Duchess Helene. In 1849 she told the Duchess of Dino 
that it would disgust her supporters in France ; she felt 
that she could not dispose of the futme of her children 
while they were yet under age ; “ Paris [the Comte] 
cannot become the servant of the Comte de Chambord ”. 
She went for a walk with Thiers, one windy day at Claire- 
mont, and exclaimed vehemently : “ This is all intrigue ; 
if circumstances alter, I will go on to Strasburg bridge, 
when the moment comes, and call on you and other &iends. 
Then I will consult with you and act as you advise. But 
at present it is all intrigues of emigres “ ^ 

As far as all this exchange of views can be dignified with 
the name of negotiations, it falls into three stages : 

(1) The Venice Oircular (January 22nd, 1861). — ^In this 
document, the Comte de Chambord inserted the significant 
phrase, “ I venture to hope that with the aid of all good 
citizens and all the members of my family, I shall not be 
wanting in . . . the perseverance necessary to accomplish 
the work of national regeneration ”. Two months later, 
this opening for agreement was closed by the refusal of the 
Legitimists to vote for the repeal of the laws of exile. The 
Comte de Chambord held strongly that it was part of the 
dignity of members of the Eoyal Family to remain in exile, 
and, on the Legitimist benches, much alarm was felt at the 

* De Matcdie,4«fatad2Ai TuttUmak, ii. 38, and Pessard, Mupaitsjpajpiart, ii. 
OS. Inbeir'vill.datedJiiiraatylBt, 18£5,^etBys: “Het sons should ever bear 
in lontd tbft political pzinoiples, -srhiofa have made the gloiy of their house, 
trhfbh their graadfathw faithfoSy ofaeerved on the thime, and which their 
father, as hk wiU beam tntness, ardently adopted ” (Bodley, Jranoe, p. 850). 
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rumoux that Joinville was to stand for the Presidency of 
the Republic. It was known that Louis-Philippe had said 
on his deathbed, “ As for you, Joinville, remember that if 
they ofEer you the Presidency, you are to accept it The 
Princes wore furious. “ The Comte de Chambord ”, wrote 
Aumale, “threw a few shovelfuls of earth on the ditch, that 
yawns between us ; the Legitimists hastened to open it up 
again.” 

(2) The Jarnac Embassy (1852). — This time the 
demarche came from the Princes; all the family, except 
the resolute Duchess of Orleans, concurred. The Comte de 
Jarnac was sent to Frohsdorf with a letter of submission 
to be presented to the Comte de Chambord, provided 
agreement could be arrived at on three points ; the 
constitutional monarchy, the Tricolour Flag, and the 
“ recognition of the historical fact ” of Louis-Philippe’s 
reign. It was clear that the whole matter was beginning to 
hinge more and more on the question of the Flag. It could 
not really be esq)ected that the Princes should acknowledge 
their father to have been a usurper any more than that the 
Comte de Chambord should admit that his grandfather 
had violated the Charter ; as Gtiizot said, “ Great acts of 
political reconciliation are not concluded in the con- 
fessional If Chambord would accept the Tricolour, the 
Orleans would regard the fact as a suf&cient tribute to their 
dynasty. 

It did not appear that the Comte de Chambord would 
be inflexible on the point. It was said that one of the 
reasons which prevented him firom going to the Austrian 
Court was that he would have to go in full imiform, and he 
did not choose to wear the white cockade. But, if he was 
not inflexible, ho was mysterioua ; he sent a message to the 
envoy of the Princes that " there is no sacrifice he would 
not be prepared to make to Erance and in France ; he 
could not admit any intermediary between France and 
himself In a personal interview, the Count told de 

s 
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Jarnac that he would be happy to see the Princes, if they 
returned “ unconditionally After this, there was no 
more to he said ; de Jamae regretted he could not deliver 
his letter of submission, and the Duchess of Orleans wrote 
triumphantly, “Let us keep ourselves intact for the 
future 

(3) The Be Nemours Interview (1853), — In November, 
do Nemours visited Prohsdorf. The Comte de Chambord 
met him with the words, “ I know you come to tell me in 
the name of your brothers and yourself, that I can count 
on you “ I come ”, replied the Duke, “ to bring you 
the expression of our feelings. Many bonds unite us 
already ; in the past, the memory of our common ancestors ; 
in the present, our common misfortunes, and I can add, the 
conformity of our opinions in the future.” The Comte 
nodded assent, and they parted friends. The social barrier 
seemed about to fall down; the Comte visited Louis- 
Philippe’s widow, and had a rather embarrassed conversa- 
tion with her about her private concerns. He seemed him- 
self to feel that de Nemours’ visit implied some form of 
political engagement, and, four years later, in a private 
letter to Berryer, he referred to “ engagements made and 
promises given unconditionally ”. The Princes were 
alarmed; Joinville (supported by Thiers) demanded a 
firm repudiation. De Nemours took the other side and the 
dispute was referred to Victor de Broglie ; on his advice ^ 
de Nemours sent the letter of January 16th, 1857, which 
brought the matter to an abrupt conclusion by the state- 
ment of the three fundamental points of difference — the 
Tricolour Flag, the re-establishment of constitutional 
government, and “ the cooperation of the national will in 
the Eestoration ”. Only the first had been discussed and 
no agreement had been reached. The Comte replied with 

^ la a testomdintuy noi«, dated 1&77, left by Kemoiuis to Alengon, his 
brother, he teya : “ Condemned by the reenlt of the srbiteetion, 1 idgned out 
of loyalty to my hiothen, « letter vhich xras contrary to my opinions ” (de 
Xms, p. SSI). 
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his favoxirite formula : “ We cannot dispOvse of the destinies 
of the country far from Prance and without her consent 

This time Fusion seemed to have been done for. The 
next year, the Princes passed through Brussels without 
calling on the Comte and — ac<'ording to Thiers ^ -the 
Comte de Paris, who had just come of age, •wrote to a 
friend that he adhered to his mother’s opinion and rlesir<‘(l 
to keep away from Fusion. 

However, as Chambord had not gone beyoiul oracular 
generalities, as the letter of 1867 did not represent the 
views of the whole Orleans family, and as the Comte de 
Paris had not officially given his opinion, the door was still 
ajar. 

What was the efiect of all this on the Orleanist party ? 
Of course, in a sense, there was no organised party after 
1848 ; the bourgeois, who had supported the July 
Monarchy, ■ seemed to have found expression for then 
conservative instincts, ffist in a strong Republic and then 
m the Empire. The Due d’Aumale, in a pamphlet on the 
parties under the Second Empire, uses the following sig- 
nificant words : 

I prefer the title “ oonstitational party ” ; those who use the 
name “ Orleanist ” look too much as though they were confining it 
to the personal ftienda of the PrinceB, . . , This continually em- 
barrasses them, for it puts their personal opinions too much to the 
fore at the expense of the great principle they represent. . . . The 
Princes have a great number of personal friends, but they have 
never demanded from their followers the kind of loyalty, that pre- 
tenders demand from them ; for them there is no Ring of France 
outside France ; they have never preached abstention. . . . You 
may be sure that in the heart of every French labeial, who does not 
believe in the Divine Bight of the Republic, there k a hidden 
Orkankt.* 

Tbeswi last words give the key to the hesitation of the 
Rnnees; their party had its Bight wing and its Left. The 

* Letter of 6/S^67, quoted Boeq, AttembUe naiumaie, p. 247, n. 1. 

* iefH* fotUipuf, pp. 16S-70. 
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Eight wing saw in them the representatives of Monarchy 
and, as the only chance seemed to he for a united 
monarchy, they were ardent Fusionists. The Left wing 
saw in them the representatives of the “ principles of 
1789 ”, which would be compromised by any connection 
with the unpopular elder branch ; they therefore remained 
►Separatists, not in the sense of expecting or desiring 
another 1830, or n throne to be won at the expense of the 
Bourbons, but in the sense of waiting on destiny. The 
Comte de Chambord was not immortal and he had no 
children ; at his death the Liberal Monarchy would descend 
upon the Comte de Paris, the next heir, without any serious 
rival ; or, if Monarchy was impossible, might not a Re- 
public find a place for democratic princes — as Regents, 
Lieutenant-Generals, perpetual Presidents, like the Dutch 
Stadtholders, or what not ? It is natural enough that the 
Princes, freed from an immediate decision by the difiS-cult 
behaviour of the Comte de Chambord, should have wavered 
between the Right and Left, hoping to make the best of 
both worlds. Unfortunately, when they did make up their 
minds, it was too late, and they lost both ; France would 
not have them as Kings, nor the Republic as citizens. 

The Orleauist Left — under the various names of 
Regentists, Pure Orleaniats or Separatists — rallied round 
the Duchess of Orleans. In France it was represented by 
Jules de Lasteyrie and De Mornay ; “ Why ”, they asked, 
“ should we throw in our lot with an unpopular Mon- 
archy 1 ” Thiers hovered on the edge of this group ; he 
WTOtetotheDucdeChartre8(July 6th, 1870) : . . Your 

claims on the future are based solely on your ability to 
give us liberty 

It was this group, that refused to support the Revision 
of the Constitution asked for by Louis Napoleon, The 
Duchess of Orleans would listen to nothing, that might 
postpone the restoration of her son. ** She was one of the 

^ Bouiuol*, p. 4. 
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noblest and bravest creatures I bave ever known ”, says 
de Broglie ; “ sbe only bad one weakness, common enoiigb 
in ber sex, that sbe could never make ber reason control 
ber passion, and supposed that all, wbo would not sacrifice 
to ber fancies, were either traitors or cowards.” ^ lie ad<ls 
that be can only account for Tbiers’ opposition to revision 
by supposing that be hoped to be elected President himself 
in 1863, if the law, which disqualified Louis Napoleon, 
was maintained. Thiers summed up bis views in a letter 
to the Duchess (February 1851) : ® 

The Empire comes nearer every moment. It can only be prevented 
by one candidature — that of Joinvibo (for the Presidency in 1852). 
His candidature will condemn him to be a loyal President of the 
Eepublic ; if after fonr years, he is obliged to retire, he will have 
added four years to the eighteen which. France owes to the Orleans 
family {i,e. ” eighteen years of good monarchy — 1830 to 1848 — 
and four years of good republican rule ”), . . . We must recall him 
to France ; for that we need 360 votes. AH the difficulty lies there. 
If the Fusion is made and is known, we win the Eight and lose all 
the Left. I do not say that all idea of Fusion should be condemned 
for that, but I say we must be careful to know what we ate doing. 
The Orleans family represent all that is good in the French Eevolu- 
tion. 

Tbiers persuaded some of tbe Extreme Right to vote 
against tbe Revision on tbe ground that tbe Comte de 
C^mbord’s chance was precarious; tbe Fusionists and 
Bonapartists voted for Revision; tbe Republicans and 
Thiers’ group against. With tbe death of the Duchess of 
Orleans, tbe Orlcanist Left tended to break up, and from 
1871 to 1876 most of them passed over to tbe Republic, 
under Thiers’ guidance. Tbe of the party had 
accepted Fusion, which seemed tbe right policy, but they 
lost as well as gained by it. Men like Renan and Taine, 
who bated tbe Republic, bated one thing still moxe — 


^ Meeut dta JOwf Mondttj l/S/Sfi, p> 607. 

* Saiihj, It» Corner dt M. Thkra, pp. 27fi-7. 
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clericalism. Tlie 7 would iave welcomed an Orleanist 
dynasty, but they feared an alliance with the elder branch. 
Taine felt no confidence in the “ clerical and Austrian 
upbringing of the Comte de Chambord 

The Legitimists also had their natural suspicions of the 
Orleanist Jjeft as allies ; had not de Tocquovillc, one of 
their pro])het3, said, “ Por us Liberals Legitimacy will never 
be more than a means ” ? Had not Haru and Bufiot — 
both Orlcanists — been Ministers under the Liberal Empire, 
and resigned their posts not oxit of loyalty to monarchy 
but because they thought the Referendum of 1870 en- 
dangered parliamentary government 1 Did not Prevost 
Paradol, the most brilliant of Orleanist journalists, say in 
his book. La Nouvelle France, the Bible of French Liberals : 
“ We must consider calmly and without prejudice the case, 
in which the State, failing to find a suitable sovereign, 
accepts the Republican form of government. It is true 
that we shall regard the political machine as lacking one of 
its important springs . . but the Republic, all the same, 
is a form of government . . . which is most acceptable 
and most worthy of the loyal support and sincere respect 
of all good citizens ” 1 * 

The Legitimists observed that the Orleanists always 
had their pockets full of alternative constitutions in case 
monarchy was impossible, combinations which they pro- 
duced with the utmost complacency, when monarchy did 
prove impQssible, paving the way for the Republican Con- 
stitution of 1876. 

The Orleanist Right — ardent for Fusion — formed the 
most brilliant and the most interesting of the Opposition 
groups under the Second Empire ; veterans of the July 
Monarchy, like Guizot and MolA mingled with the future 
leaders of the Right Centre in the National Assembly, the 

4 

* B«lieaort, InMketueU tt Favinemtnt de la JiipuBligue, p. 220. 

* 2*. 1S2. Gastbotta coiibbled is tba inai:gia of his copy ; '* Bonne 
conohtKion", 
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tliree Dukes, de Broglie, the statesman, AudifEret-Pasquier, 
the orator, Decazes, the diplomatist. Their turn of mind 
is perhaps best represented by the Due de Broglie ; ^ 
characteristic of tbe group was his subtlety of reasoning, 
his somewhat abstract way of regarding problems, his 
passion for history and religion (ho was the author of the 
famous study on The Church and Empire from the days of 
Constantine), his delicate literary stylo — fithsr perhaps for 
the lecture-room than the tribune — his curious mixture 
of unyielding conviction and scrupulous caution, that made 
him (as a devoted admirer called him) a consummate leader 
of retreats.* 

What were the ideas in the minds of Royalists under 
the Second Empire 1 

The policy of an Opposition is moulded by the Govern- 
ment it opposes ; under the First Republic, Royalism had 
stood for order against anarchy; under the Second 
Republic, for Property against Socialism. The Second 
Empire claimed to be the ideal mixture of liberty and 
authority ; on the side of authority, it stood for centralised 
administration and the negation of parhamentary govern- 
ment ; on the side of liberty, it stood for universal sufErage, 
unmutilated and entire. 

As against the Empire, then, Royalism stood for two 
labeial principles — decentralisation and full parliamentary 
government ; and one conservative principle — the reform, 
or “ organisation ”, of Universal SufErage. 

As for decentralisation and Parliament, it is not per- 
haps fanciful to say that the Orleanists oared more for 

> See pp. 470 8 for a f nUer stDdv* 

» The liuke'a father in hia Vfete# on iAe ChotmtHent of frantt, had expreoerd 
eeasUtntiontd opiitiotat not lo very different fttaa theee of Paradol ; “A 
BepubJifib which approaohM to eoiutitiitioa&t monarchy, or a c^titotumal 
moitandiy, which appioaohea » repobiiOf and only diffmt Item it by xeawm 
of the nature and permanence of ^ Executivea — thaw are the only aliatmi- 
thee left to lovers of liberty” (quoted deBonXtp.SS). Thaw two bodhi — at 
do Bro{^e aonior and P8raddl~-had a great InSneoee on tbe Omu^tetioa 

of ms. 
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parliameutary institutiona, while the Legitimists preferred 
liberties at a greater distance from the Crown, local and 
municipal in character.' This policy of decentrahsation 
had been adopted under the Empire by Eoyalists and 
Bepublicans at the Congress of Nancy ; among the Legi- 
timists there were some, who carried it as far as Regionalism, 
and dreamed of reviving the Provincial Estates of the 
ancient monarchy.* More moderate minds were content 
with restoring to mimicipal and General Councils some of 
the powers, which, from de Tocq^ueville to Taine, all the 
great thinkers of France had claimed for them. 

The question of reorganising the vote — “finding a 
counterpoise to the brutality of number ” was the approved 
phrase — had been constantly kept before the Royalist 
party by Falloux, who declared he would rather have a 
Republic with a sensible sufirage than a monarchy with 
votes for everybody. As far back as the days of the Second 
Republic, the Fusionist Committee had proposed as an 
electoral body “ delegates of the municipal councils, and 
of professional corporations, the presidents of tribunals of 
commerce, etc." * The National Assembly of 1871 buzzed 
with such schemes — indirect suffrage, representation of 
interests, ’* adjonction des plus imposes ” ; * they failed, 

* Modem French Royalists have dropped the epithet " Farliamentaire ” 
from their description of Kingship, and, en remncAe, hare stressed very vigor- 
ously the epithet '* diticentralisatrice See Charles Mauriaa, Enquite aur la 
momnkte, jiamm. 

* Louis Veudlot wished each province to have ite own magistrates, budget, 
militia and university, " only subjeoi to the control of the General Assembly 
on points that ooncera the unity of the nation (Bellcsort, Les IrUdkclu^, 
p.eei. 

* Ftuion mmarehique, p. 47. See de Lux, p. 277. Am4d4o de Margerie 
writee : “ The Comte de Chambord desires — if 1 understand Mm i%htly — a 
UDivetsal sufirage, from which ' the nomad element ’ (voteia who have not 
resided long in the oonstituenoy) should be removed, and interests be repie- 
soaied aa well aa numbers ” ; he approves of de Franclieu’s pamphlet advo- 
cating the represmitatlon of profesdonal interests (Agrioulture, Property, 
Xndiutiy, Commerce, Manufactniea, Scienoe). 

* i-s. the presence at meetings of the mmuoipal ootmoil of voters, who paid 
the most taxes, to settle the local budget. 
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because nothing is harder than to persuade an Assembly to 
disfranchise the electors, who have chosen it. Also, the 
electoral triumphs of February 1871 had reconciled many 
Royalists to Universal Suffrage ; they called themselves 
” liberal conservatives ”, sincere lovers of freedom, though 
more and more embarrassed as the free institutions, so 
Royalist in 1871, gradually swung to the side of the 
Republic. 

On the question of education the Comte do Chambord 
wrote (January 30th, 1865) : “ Above all, let us preserve 
the labouring classes from the tyrannical and hateful yoke 
of compulsory education, which would complete the ruin 
of paternal authority and destroy the last traces of respect 
in the family and in the State On industrial questions 
he wrote (April 20th, 1865) : “We must oppose association 
to individualism, to unlimited competition the weight of 
common defence, to industanal privilege the voluntary and 
regulated establishment of free corporations. We must 
give to the workers the right to combine. . . . It is natural 
that in these associations there should be formed . . . 
Syndicates, Delegations, Representations — whatever 
name they may bear — , who can enter into relations with 
employers, or Syndicates of employers to settle peaceably 
conditions of work and especially questions of wages.” • 
Many Legitimist writers, such as de Luz and Beau de 
Lom4nic, believe that the Comte’s progressive ideas on 
social questions helped to alienate rich Orleanisb indus- 
trialists like the Due dc Pasquier. 

There was another question — not the less serious, 
because it was not formally before the two Royalist 
parties-^ the religious question. As Royalists, neither 
Legitimists nor Orleanists interfered with the Vatican 
Cotmcil of 1870, but a* Catholic® many of them took part 
in the violent infallibility controversy and the jealousies 
and resentments of that period still lingered, even thot^h 
* D» La*, p. SSO. » Jbid, pp. 294-6. 
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for Frenchmen the proclamation of infallibility was so 
soon followed by the earthqxiake of invasion and defeat. 
The Comte de Ohambord, though brought up under 
Gallican influences, had become an ardent convert to 
Ultramontanism ; he was heard to say : “ It is less the 
vices of Louis XV than the Four propositions of Louis XIV 
that I am expiating today It was sigiiiticant that, 
many years after, he dcclare<l his deepest feelings had 
been understood by one, who was not even a Royalist — 
though he rallied to the throne — , the mystical Ultra- 
montane journalist, Louis Veuillot,* and the one councillor, 
who seems to have influenced him, was Mgr. Pie, Bishop 
of Poitiers, one of the champions of Papal claims at the 
Council.® It added to the Comte de Chambord’s mistrust 
of the Assembly that its ablest members had belonged 
to the Liberal party during the Council — de Broglie, de 
Meaux and, above aU, Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, who 
declared that, while they personally accepted infallibility, 
it was not the right moment {non opportunum erat) to make 
it a dogma. In one of his few personal criticisms, the 
Comte said ; “ Dupanloup has been telling me that it is 
not the right moment to declmce in favour of the White 
Flag — for him it is never opportunum It is true that 
the Bishop had accepted the decision of the Council with 
almost over-zealous alacrity, but the adhesion of opponents 
after the victory is rarely received with enthusiasm by 
those, who have borne the burden and heat of the day ; it is 
said that the Papal Legate at Paris would have preferred 
the Republicans to a Government counselled by Dupanloup. 

^ IiOthi p. 4S9. The FioparitiooB enunciated Oalliotuiisoa. 

* Xt waa be arbe said : " Si le Comte de Cbamboid aooepte le deapean 
td&olor, U seta pent-dtre mon Boi ; il ne eera jamais men bomme 

* Offivier {Bmpin libAai, xiii. 127) doeoribea him as “ tall and majestlo 

in appearaoee ; bis writings show the vigour and eleguuse ot a robust tbeo- 
logian ... in the pulpit, Ida sennons never rise above the level of a well- 
iafemned wd Uvriy eonvetsatlon . > . without weakening in hie L^timist 
and uttraaumtane eoavierions he usua% shows a grace and oham of manner, 
exoept in rare numnnta of paariou*'. * Loth, p. 1S8. 
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The Legitimists were apt, during the National Assembly, 
to suspect the Orleanists of lukewarmness in the cause of 
the Temporal Power, while the Orleanists were continually 
embarrassed by the attitude of Legitimist bishops, whose 
“ charges ” and pastoral letters irritated King Victor 
Emmanuel, and Bismarck, then engaged on his struggle 
with the (Jhurch; the Republican opposition made the 
most of the situation, to confirm their war-cry “ A Restora- 
tion means War 

During the Second Empire, the Catholics had begun by 
rallying to the regime. The priests, led hy Veuillot, pro- 
claimed Louis Napoleon the new Constantine and the 
modern Charlemagne ; the Emperor retorted by showers of 
favours ; Prefets were ordered to enforce the observance of 
Sunday ; the Army took part in religious processions ; 
provincial Councils were again allowed to meet; the 
Emperor suggested to the Pope that (in return for a revision 
of the Organic articles of the Concordat — hated by the 
Church — and a modification of the marriage clauses in the 
Code Civil to bring them into accordance with Canon Law) 
Pius IX should CTown him at Paris. But the Pope was 
afraid of Austria ; besides, he could not forget that in his 
youth Louis Napoleon had been a Carbonari, and had taken 
arms for Italian independence. 

Falloux was disgusted with the Catholic adulation of 
the Empire. He declared : “ The Bishops are elevating 
the beauty of the Empress to the rank of an imperial 
institution ” ; he said to Veuillot ; “ I know Louis 
Napoleon better than you; never ea^ject from him a 
sincerely Catholic policy ; he retains his youthful ideas of 
the Papacy ”, In 1869 the Empire swung from the Bight 
to the Lefr ; when the soldiers marched through Paris on 
their way to fight for Italian independence, they were 
cheered in the popular quarters of St-Antoine. But 
Catholics began to desert and return to the Royalist 
ranks. Veuillot said : Louis Napoleon is, after aU, only 
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a Louis-Philippe biouglit up to date 

TLiougli most of tbe niaeleentli century, almost as 
mucb in the political as in the ecclesiastical world, — 
Dupanloup had been one of the leading figures in the 
Church of BVancc. This section may fitly be concluded 
with a picture of this most distinguished representative of 
Liberal and Catholic Royalism in the National Assembly, 
Bom in 1802 of peasant stock from Savoy, he soon 
became known as a Paris priest ; “ there are few churches 
in the capital I do not know ”, he said in one of his speeches. 
In 1827 he was confessor to the then young Comte do 
Chambord, then still Duo de Bordeaux ; when they met in 
1871, the Comte recalled those distant days and added with 
a smile, “ What I had to say then cannot have been very 
interesting He also taught the Orleans Princes their 
catechism ; during the war of 1870 he met the Prince de 
Joinville, serving incognito, and recognised him by his 
blue eyes, saying, “ Monseigneur, you will get killed ”.® 

He had heard Talleyrand’s last confession (“ he must 
have listened to some jolly things” was the universal 
comment) ; in 1835 he was made Curate of la Madeleine ; 
in 1837 he became head of the seminary of S. Nicolas de 
Chardonnet, whore he aided the young Renan to quit 
a vocation, from which he was in revolt ; in 1841 he was 
Lecturer at the Paris Theological Faculty, and caused a 
violent tumult by reading a letter of Voltaire’s in which 
he declared his intention of denying the authorship of a 
comedy. Dupanloup’s comment was : “ These men are not 
a sect of philosophers ; they are liars 

Under the Second Republic, he was a member of the 
famous coTumission, that prepared Falloux’s law on Second- 
ary Education ; Falloux has described how Thiers used to 
leave the head of the table, when Dupanloup was speaking, 

^ Artiete on Cavottr (FaUologue) Ifimtt da Dew Manda, Novomber Uth, 
IfiSS. pp. ISS-mj. * 3>e Meaux, p. 123. 

■ Ftmtm fnonordki((ia, p. 153. * Myr. Dacfaaditmp, p. 28. 
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and stand opposite to him, wrapped in admiration.^ They 
always remained friends, even in the violent eoutroversies 
of the National Assembly. “ We must never break with 
Thiers”, he said to Falloux; “his good qualities are 
greater than his faults.” ® lie accepted the bishopric of 
Orle-ans in 1849, after persistent refusals, through the 
persuasions of tlie Cardinal Archbishop of Camluai. He 
wrote to Falloux : “ Satius cat Hei causa servitutem subire, 
quam, crucis fuga, perfrui libertate ”.® In 1854 he became 
a member of the French Academy, from which he was 
to resign, in 1873, rather than sit side by side with the 
Positivist Littife. At the Vatican Council he led the 
opposition to Pius IX ; it was under his roof that de 
Broglie drew up his manifesto against infallibility for the 
Correspondant he was even accused of having asked 
the French Government to interfere by evacuating Papal 
territory, which would certainly have brought the Council 
to an abrupt end, but there is no real evidence of this*.® 
When Orleans was captured by the Germans, he interfered 
to save the town from levies, and, during the second occupa- 
tion, he was imprisoned in his Palace ; when the Germans 
illuminated his windows, at the news of the capitulation of 
Paris, the indignant Bishop had the lights extinguished at 
once.® When told that he was chosen as a candidate for the 
National Assembly, he cried, “ At my age ! With all my 
other work and my broken health! . . . WoU, if necessary, 
I will give my life for them.” * 

For all his sixty-eight years, he was one of the moat 
active deputies at Versailles ; in the Chamber he never 
seemed able to sit still for a moment on his bench ; he 
went backwards and forwards, then started up again to 
suggest an argument to a speaker, or give a word of com- 
mand to his friends, or a piece of advice to a Minister.’ 

» FalteU*,i.42<5. *JW3,a.«07. •2Wdl.i.49e. 

* Sm the dlMtUBtou oC the evidenoe in Fagaet'i Mgr. DupaKtoi^ p. 9S. 

* Legmnge, Tit dt Xhftmlotip, ii. 388. * Ibid- p. 308. 

* wl&iudt, p. 286. 
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He was up at four o’clock in the mornings ; he had hosts 
of hard-worked secretaries, and at night Vicars-General 
hurried from his villa to Versailles and back again, bringing 
proofs of his speeches or carrying back his corrections.^ 

He might aim at being a statesman-Bishop, but he had 
no taste for worldly delights ; he hated luxury and recep- 
tions. When he was working, the door was locked and the 
bell plugged up ; he went to bed at nine, and his friends 
had the greatest difficulty in forcing upon him an important 
visit to the Comte de Chambord, because it involved 
travelling all night ; * he worked with his windows open at 
all seasons, and he loved walking in the woods, however 
cold the day. He was a striking figure, whether pacing 
along the avenues of Versailles in his much-worn cloak, or 
standing at the tribune in his violet cassock. His purple 
cheeks, in which the blood seemed always coursing, his 
eagle nose, his dark piercing eyes, his prominent chin, all 
spoke of the fighter, softened by the crown of grey hair. 
A fighter he was to his finger-tips ; but also he was incom- 
parably the best educator of Hs day, not in the sense of 
drawing up programmes or promulgating theories, but, in 
Eenan’s phrase, he was “ an awakener of the mind ” ; as 
a Bishop (so Eenan shrewdly observes) he was more popular 
with the laity than with his clergy, whom he worked to 
death. In the rest of his famous portrait ® Eenan says : 
“ His conception of the world was very aristocratic, but he 
admitted tluee aristocracies — the noblesse, the clergy and 
literature No man cared less for science, or speculation ; 
he loved the classics as " a gentleman’s education ” ; at the 
Orleans seminary he was fond of presiding at performances 
of Sophocles in Greek, and one of his great speeches in the 
Assembly was a defence of the humanities ; like all great 
teachers, he loved children ; he used to say, " My hair Ims 
gcovm grey in their service ”, and his methods of teaching 

* Boaq, AmmlUk noHonde, p. 87. * fallonx, H. 470, 477. 

* Quoted f^et. pp. 13-18. 
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the Catechism are still in use. Like mo.st Frenchmen, he 
adored his mother ; ho taught Henan never to finish a letter 
to his mother without the word “ respect 

Combined with all this gentleness, he had the heart of a 
soldier. Ollivier is too hard on him when he says ; “ His 
heart was tender and aflame with charity, and yet when 
roused he never hesitated to attack his neighbour un- 
justly ” ; ^ Fulloux is more just when ho says : “ Ho had 
all the vehemence of conviction, an<l all the delicacy of 
charity His warm heart loved souls, and hated systems, 
which he thought harmful to them. He could cry in full 
Assembly, “ You pretend that Religion is threatening you ; 
how can it threaten you, when you possess none ? ” ; in the 
debate on Rome he cried, “ No, the King of Italy shall not 
make his bed there ” ; he was the Church Militant incarnate. 
He was a real liberal, nobly and sincerely a lover of freedom, 
a true representative of the great Catholic movement of 
’48, yet unlike it in supporting monarchy and opposing 
Papal infallibility ; Hanotaux says of him, “ He missed in 
succession the roles of Bossuet and Richelieu 

His position in the National Assembly was striking and 
curious. No TSnghsh elective assembly has ever included 
princes or bishops ; a more decorous setting is reserved for 
coronets and mitres ; even among French Catholics there 
is a division of opinion as to the advantages of episcopal 
deputies. 

lie made it a rule never to interfere in purely political 
discussions (though it is said he had much influence behind 
the scenes) ; he reserved his rolHag periods for such subjects 
as the Papacy, Army Chaplains, and, above all, Education. 
Even so, it was difficult for him to restrain himself ; the 
pulpit is very different from the tribune, and the devout 
silence of a deferential congregation from the tumult of a 
political assembly. Interruptions excited him ; he had to 

* «t V&a M eenriht 1. 44S. 

* Butoteox, i. 343. 


* L 434. 
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bite bis lips to keep back invective and repartee. In bis 
speech on the Superior Council of Education be cried, 
“ We, Bishops, may be useful to you, even when we fall 
under your shots ”, and be made the gesture of shooting.^ 
The Left were furious, but, though they loved to provoke 
him, they respected bis sincerity and ardour. The Ee- 
publican Tolain called out, “ A Bishop does not frighten 
me ” ; Felix Pyat said, “ We must forgive him ; he is a 
Bishop ” ; and those two interruptions perhaps best sum 
up their attitude. 

On the whole, his greatness of soul and heat of convic- 
tion were among the most enduring supports of the sorely 
tried Catholic majority. That such a man should have 
been without influence on the counsels of the Comte de 
Chambord is a sign of the difficulties which Royalist 
deputies were called upon to face. 

Fusion, so far a pious aspiration, had now to be trans- 
lated into terms of political reality ; would the nearer 
possibility of a Restoration, only feasible if the two Royalist 
parties stood shoulder to shoulder, bring them more closely 
together ? or would the actual confrontation of real problems 
only serve to bring out the latent differences ? 


(c) The Question of the Pkinces 

It was the weakness of the Orleans family that they 
never appeared in public without an escort of personal 
questions — repeal of the laws of exile, right to sit as 
deputies, reintegration into the Army, restoration of 
property ; all this was as different as possible from the 
dignified aloofiiesa of the Comte de Chambord, who only 
attod for one thing, to be recognised as King. With 

^ Pa^^et, p. 115. Is asotber debate he vaa quoting a “ dUgraoefta piece 
odf matttbBem " ; the Left reminded him that it vae Tnitteu b 7 Napoleon'a 
doctor. “ He may have hew Napoleon’a dootcn,’* retorted the Biahop, ** he 
wosld not hare been wine " (H&fm du 28l6lfS), 
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tlie exiled Princes it seemed a secondary question whether 
they should ever again have the crown in their family ; 
their first desire was to get back to France at all costs, and 
resume their rights as French citizens. 

This difierence of attitude was clearly shown at the 
outbreak of the War of 1870 ; many Legitimists considered 
this as a heaven-sent opporttmity for their King, and never 
opened their newspapers without hoping to see that the 
Comte de Chambord was wth the Army, On Arigust 18th 
the Comte had left Frohsdorf, and was at Yverdon on the 
Swiss frontier ; he left a sealed letter for his wife which 
contained the words, " I am under no illusions ; I know 
that I shall probably meet death where I am going 
His plan was to put himself at the head of a body of 
volunteers on the right of the French Army in retreat,® 
He characteristically concealed the whole transaction from 
the Marquis de La Fert6 — his agent in France — , who 
reached Geneva on September 15th, and appealed to him 
to land in Brittany, and exhort the coimtry to drive out the 
foreigner. He added : 

You will have the Orleans Princes at your side ; you will re- 
constitute the House of Bourbon on the best and most solid basis. 
If you are to die, I may be allowed to say that It will be a glorious 
end ; I do not suppose you will succeed in driving out the Pnissians ; 
they are too strong, but, some day, there will be peace and on that 
day, Monseignour, you will have fou^t for the ddiverauce of 
France and will be carried on their bucklers ; that is how you will 
regain your throne ; that is the ferae way of ascending it for a 
descendant of Henri IV. 

The Comte " did not belierve the plan possible ’V In 
a letter of October 1st to the King of Prussia, he says : 
“ I had to yield before the most prising representations, 
when I was going to the j&rantier ** ; * nothing more is 
known. It is probable that he saw the impossibility of 

>■ De Roux, p. 171. * Do Lui, p. SIQ. 

* Bunau d\i foi, p. 157 (op. laoombo, L 234). * Do Roux, 171. 

T 
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collecting a Eoyalist Brigade, when so many Legitimists 
were serying with the regular Army ; Bismarck said : 
“He will never be King of France, because he cannot 
swim across the Seine with a sword in his mouth 
But it would be a complete mistake to regard the Comte 
as a coward ; perhaps his dehcate conscience regarded 
the Restoration as too serious a matter to be snatched 
from the nation in some moment of martial enthusiasm. 
He confined his intervention to such acts of sympathy 
as putting the chateau Chambord at the disposal of the 
Red Cross ; meanwhile his Manifestoes made it clear that 
he did not regard it as necessary to cross the feontier 
in order to speak as King. In September he wrote : “ At 
all costa the honour and territory of France must be 
kept intact ” ; in November, he proposed as a “ talisman 
capable of chasing away the invader, a national government 
having right as its basis and honour as its principle ” ; 
in January 1871 he protested against the bombardment of 
“ the city of Clovis and Charlemagne, St. Louis and Henri 
IV”.» 

The Orleans Princes were held back by no scruples ; for 
them the war was like the sound of a trumpet to the war- 
horse, or the first glimpse of home to an exile. The Comte 
de Paris, after having applied in vain to both the Imperial 
Grovernment and the Government of National Defence for 
leave te join the Army, made a desperate appeal to be 
allowed -to take part in the defence of Paris ; he oj^ered to 
serve under an assumed name and to return to exile after 
the last shot was fired. “ You must know what I suffer ”, 
he wrote to the General Chabaud-Latour (January 17th, 
1871), “ in being condemned to remain an inactive spec- 
tator of the heroic struggle of my countrymen. I must say 
that such a possibihty had never entered my mind, ... It 
seemed to me . . . that no one could forbid an Orleans 
to take his place on -the fortifications of Paris, the work of 

» Loth, p, 127, ■ ^ * Loth, p. 124, 
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my grandfather, the soldier of Jemapes.” It had been 
objected that “ their names might serve in the capital as a 
pretext for civil war ” ; on the contrary, the only result 
(he pleaded) would be to rally round the Republic those 
Liberals, “ who might have been frightened by the sound of 
the word ‘ Repubhc ’, and would be reconciled to this form 
of government by our adhesion to it 

As soon as the Empire had fallen, his uncles Aumale and 
Joinville crossed to Paris with the Comte de Paris’s younger 
brother, the Due de Chartres. Aumale immediately sent 
for Bocher and d’Haussonville, two of the most eminent 
Orleanists, and asked them to inform the National Govern- 
ment of their arrival. “ You see,” he said, “ we have 
ralhed to the cannon ; we have come simply as Erenchmen 
and as soldiers. The moat obscure and dangerous post will 
suit us best.” The Government professed themselves much 
moved at their offer, but they were unanimous in asking 
them to go away. Jules Eavre said : “ We should run the 
risk of seeing a large part of the National Guard, who are 
devoted to them, attempting to escort them to the H6tel- 
de-ViUe ”. General Trochu said : " The most fatal thing 
that could happen would be to divide our forces in the 
presence of the enemy ”. Reluctantly the Princes left the 
city.® 

Their next attempt was more romantic. Joinville and 
. Chartres landed at Havre, and succeeded in reaching Tours, 
the seat of the Delegation Government. Chartres slipped 
into the Army under the name of Robert le Port. Joinville, 
after having been refused by the Government, planned to 
enter Paris as a gardener, with a check handkerchief and 
red umbrella, but he finally presented himself at the defence 
of Orleans, where the soldiers admired his courage in the 
trenches. “ You don’t mind the shells, then 1 ” they 
enquired. “ I am deaf,” he replied. I can’t be as afraid 

1 De Mera, The Oomte de Paris, pp. 114>16. 

* D’Hauasonvflle, Journal, pp, 122-8. 
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of them as other people.” ^ On December 30th he was dis- 
covered and expelled. “ The Prince ”, wrote Gramhetta, 
“ has committed a most serious fault in secretly entering 
Prance and joining the Army, where, if his presence were 
known, it might become an element of disorder.” When 
Aumale wrote to Gambetta expressing astonishment that 
they asked for everybody’s help except that of the Princes, 
the Dictator of Tours replied that, “ after Joinville’s 
campaign ”, he could not give them a military command.^ 
Such an attitude was intelligible in men, to whom the Fourth 
of September was more memorable for the proclamation of 
the Eepublic than for the fall of the Empire. 

But one is surprised to find it in so detached an 
observer as Thiers ; he flew into a temper, whenever the 
Princes were mentioned. “ They are a thousand times in 
the wrong,” he said to d’Haussonville ; * “ their friends are 
advising them very badly. It is a crime to compromise aU 
the efl[orts I am maldng by personal preoccupations. It 
means throwing us straight into civil war. I shall tell 
everybody what I think. Ah ! the Princes are always like 
that. I snap my fingers at the Bonapartists ; they are 
dishonest ; one cannot say or think too much evil of them. 
But the Orleans ! if they are pursuing selfish ends at such a 
moment, I shall treat them in the same way as I treat the 
Bonapartists.” Old d’Haussonville, a loyal and gallant 
servant of the Orleans family, not at all frightened by 
Thiers’ tantrums, protested. “Put yourself in their 
places ; thjnk of the patience, with which they have borne 
the sorrows of exile for twenty-three years ; they are more 

1 One night, when he was staying with l’Abb6 Denis, ouf 6 of St-Hiloire 
Mesmin, he said, “ Poor Pranoa 1 what will happen to he® j ” “ Ah I ” replied 
the priest, “ the 1830 lerolntion began all this. LoniB-Philippe occupied a 
throne which did not belong to him ” ; and (the Prince remaining silent} he 
went on ; “ Prance will on^ find rest and stability, when she returns to the 
principle our fathers abandoned eighty years ago “ M. I'abbA” Joinville 
replied, ” I have always thought that ” (Fiuion monarchic, p. 153). 

* Ibid. p. 164. * im. p. 167. 

* D'Haussonville, p. 20. 
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sincere than you think ; you only knew Louis-Philippe, 
when he was old and a bit sceptical. T hink what he was 
at twenty in the days of Jemapes and Meurus ; all these 
Princes are Frenchmen to their finger-tips. If I were one 
of them, I would not be convinced by your reasons ; I 
would come to France.” ^ But Thiers persisted in his 
prejudices. “ It is JoinviUe, who has planned this coup ; 
he is capable of any trick. Ah ! I know them all well, 
except the young ones ; the Comte de Paris would make a 
very good constitutional monarch, I should think, but he 
has written some absurd letters to democrats. They are aU 
on the beg for thrones. Except the old King, whom I 
liked, and the Due de Nemours, I have much to complain 
of their conduct — I except the young ones.” * 

Meanwhile important negotiations were going on in the 
South of France. The Eoyalist Laurentie, almost eighty 
years old, had been hving at Bordeaux during the siege of 
Paris, bringing out a provincial edition of the Le^timist 
paper, the Union ; he had been a violent Ultra during the 
Eestoration, had attacked VillMe for being too moderate, 
and had sat in Pohgnac’s ofSce at the time of the Ordon- 
nances. In his old age he had cahned down. “Who 
knows ”, he wrote, “ if God does not will that I, worthless 
as I am, after having made war so long against these poor 
priuces of the Eevolution, should now have some part in 
their return to dignity and duly ? ” The Due de Decazes, 
a personal friend of the Orleans Princes, was living at his 
chateau. La Grave, and informal conversations took place 
between him and Laurentie. They were not vrithout storms. 
Decazes, who had perhaps never forgiven the Ultras for 
their attack on his father (Louis XVIIPs favourite), talked 
tentatively about abdication or the adoption of the Comte 
de Paris by the Comte de Chambord.* 

After the February elections, Thiers had forbidden the 
Princes to approach Bordeaux, and Thiers had quarrelled 

1 Ibid. pp. 113-ll7. » Ibid. p. 189. » Do Roux, pp. 176-8. 
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with de Broglie about their motives iu a railway carriage. 
Thiers had fax too sound a judgment to suppose that they 
had either the ambition or the power to be serious rivals to 
himself or to the security of the Republic ; they were far 
more dangerous haloed with the prestige of misfortune and 
the romance of exile. The very way to disarm persons of 
their easy-going temperament was to throw them back into 
the security and comfort of a social life they had missed 
for so long.^ The true explanation of his attitude is prob- 
ably to be found in Remusat’s phrase to the Princes, 
“ You embarrass him, as you always have ” ; he could 
exercise his wit on the Comte de Chambord without scruple, 
but he felt that he had an obligation to the children of his 
old master, which made him uneasy. 

For the moment, his policy was clear ; by refusing to 
support the abrogation of the laws of exile and the vali- 
dation of their election, ho would force them to negotiate 
with the Legitimists for their votes ; if the negotiations 
broke down, he would be free from their presence ; if 
they succeeded, the Legitimists could be trusted to exact 
terms that would extinguish Orleanism as an independent 
force. 

Thus a most serious problem was forced upon the 
Orleanists, and without much time for reflection — that of 
their relations with the Legitimists, without whose votes 
their Princes probably could not return from exile. The 
Bishop of Orleans wrote to Joinville urging him to support 
the Fusion ; skUfully adapting his own classical enthusiasm 
to the nautical profession of the Prince, he quoted Horace, 
“ ‘ 0 navis, referent in mare te novi fluotus ; fortiter oocupa 
portum A ship beaten by the storm needs not merely a 
roadstead but a harbour. Give us the spectacle of the 
House of Bourbon respecting the principle it represents, and 

^ Seo the opinion of the Legitimist La IFertd ; “ I said that they could not 
he at the same time Bdncea and oitizena ; by heong elected deputies th^ 
oonld only lose thdr prestige ; no^rhere -was it more neoeseaiy than in T'rauce 
to heep np one’s poaition “ {Bureau d/u roi, p. 188). 
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not violating it by personal rivalries ; show Europe and 
tbe world tbe noblest royal family under the sun reunited 
at last, and drawing strength from its union for the pros- 
perity and honour of France.” ^ Aumale sent back a 
declaration, in which the House of Orleans pledged itself 
not to oppose a restoration of the legitimate monarchy.® 

But it was evident, from a visit of General Ducrot to 
Aumale, that the Legitimists would demand more than 
this. Ducrot was a distinguished soldier ; he had been 
lieutenant-colonel under Aumale in Africa. In 1869 he 
wrote from Strasburg describing the German prepara- 
tions ; ® at Froeschvillers he resisted a whole Gorman 
army with one division. At Sedan, after MaoMahon was 
wounded, he was in command for a few moments, and had 
the good sense to order a retreat on Mezikes, which would 
have saved the army ; at the Siege of Paris he acted with 
great courage and energy.® In politics he was a strong 
Legitimist. Thiers said of him that “ he had a pint of 
blood too much ” ; he attacked Garibaldi in the Assembly ; 
he said that Picard and the Republicans in the Govern- 
ment were "incredibly feeble”. When at Bordeaux 
Thiers said there was not a general who would act at Paris, 
unless the Assembly were near by to support him, Ducrot 
answered, “ I should not hesitate ; I would prefer not to 
have the Assembly on my shoulders ”. When the Prussian 

^ Fusion monarchique, p. 181. Even more august eoolesiastioal influsnoe 
•was brought to bea® in favour of the Fusion. Pope Pius IX -wrote directly -to 
the Comtes de Ohamboid and Paris begging Idiem, in the interests of Erwee 
and the Church, to come to an agreement, which should facilitate the Beatora- 
tion. He received from both the most filial assurances, and he said to de Bossi, 
“ I think I have united the prmces of the House of Prance ; the Honarohy 
will be restored ’’ (loth, p. 78). ’ Hanotanx, i. 162. 

® He -wrote to General du Barail : “ War is certain and Imminent ; we are 
not ready, but we shall muddle through ” (Ihi Barail, iil. 136). 

* He was never allowed to forget the promise, which he made before his 
sortie that he would return dead or victorious Adam, the BepubHoan, 
once tried to provoke him to a duel by saying to his face neither dead nor 
viotoriouB ” (hline Adam* Jlfes angoissss, p. 147). General Le P16 defended 
him -warmly ; " Is it his fault that he is not dead T he did his boat, like Hey 
at Waterloo (Oiavean, p. 68). 
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General ManteufEel arrived unexpectedly just before a 
dinner that Thiers was giving to some deputies, Ducrot 
declined to sit down at table with him, and left the Pre- 
fecture.^ 

The General arrived at Biarritz on March 12th ; he 
did not come in any oflfiLcial capacity, but he had consulted 
one or two Orleanist friends before coming. He told the 
Princes that the partisans of the Fusion were alarmed at the 
development of revolutionary ideas and at Thiers’ in- 
trigues for power ; a united royal family was necessary, and 
it was for them to take the first step by making their sub- 
mission to the Comte de Chambord; after that, there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining a majority for the 
abrogation of the laws of exile and the validation of their 
elections. This was going too fast for the Princes ; they 
replied that, according to the information they had received, 
the recall of the Comte de Chambord would be the signal 
for civil war ; considering the attitude of Thiers, it would 
be better to wait till the Eoyalists in the Assembly had 
come to some arrangement with him ; meanwhile they 
could enter the Assembly and discuss the whole matter 
with their fellow-deputies. Ducrot thought he saw signs 
of a reluctance to accept the Fusion, and added very 
frankly : " Either the Monarchy will attach itself once 
more to the chain broken in 1830, or it will cease to exist ; 
personally I should not hesitate to vote against abrogation 
and validation, if you appeared at the Assembly without 
having given previously pledges of submission to your 
King ”. Aumale fired up — “ My dear general, you will 
do as you please, and we shall do the same ” ; and on this 
note the first interview ended. 

That evening Aumale sent again for Ducrot, and said ; 
“ Old friends cannot separate like that ; I think we can 
come to an agreement by a slight znodifi-Cation of your 

1 Thieis, Souvenirs, p. 192; Ghalvet-lTaBkoc, Les Projdts de restmraiion 
et h gia&rcA Duerot, p. 33. 
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programme. The abrogation of the laws of exile must 
come first ; it is the opening of the breach ; if Thiers 
cannot prevent us from entering, he will be forced to 
surrender. But, if we were to begin with a visit to Geneva 
(where the Comte de Chambord then was), he could use it 
to attack us and remain master of the situation ; abroga- 
tion first, then validation, and then the Geneva visit.” 
The General once more defended his own opinion, but re- 
spectfully deferred to the decision of the Princes.^ 

On March 17th the Princes moved to the old episcopal 
palace of Dreux, and it was here that they received a 
more ofELcial deputation ; three Legitimist deputies of the 
Moderate Right came to plead the cause of Fusion — de 
Meaux, de Cumont, and de Maill6. The Vicomte de Meaux, 
deputy for the Loire, was an accomphshed type of the 
Liberal Catholic ; he was son-in-law of Montalembert and 
a member of the “ Falloux group ”. Smiling and amiable, 
he was a busy member of the Assembly, and secretary of 
many commissions ; his polished style and literary graces 
made his speeches acceptable and are conspicuous in his 
Souvenirs polMiques, one of the most attractive records of 
this period. 

Cumont also belonged to the FaUoux group * ; he was 
older than de Meaux, rather a haughty-looking aristocrat 
with monocle and dry sarcastic voice — like a nobleman of 
the old regime ; but, under his hard manner, he had virtues 
unknown to the contemporaries of Talleyrand ; for, after 
writing some memoirs fall of malicious portraits of his 
colleagues in. the Assembly, he felt scruples of conscience, 
and burned them aU.® 

Count Armand de Mailld was of a line famous in 
chivalry ; he had distinguished himself in the war at the 

* Fitstm momnAique, pp. 177-81. 

* Caateillane in. lus Men. and Things of mg time (p. 46} calla Jntn FaUoux's 
aide-de-oamp ; at tbs Febfuaiy elections, Pollonx stood aside to give Mod 
a seat. 

> Laoombe, Jgv/mid, fa, 326 (Appendix artiole, by Lamy). 
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head of the Anjou battalion, and was a devoted Royalist, 
hut he knew how to speak to his King, when it seemed 
necessary, the language of the firmest independence. 

At the interview, Aumale did most of the talking — 
brilliant but rather heartless, de Meaux thought him ; he 
began by declaring that they would ofEer no opposition of 
any kind to the restoration of Henri V. “ But ”, he went on 

it ia not us, whom you have got to rally to your side. The House 
of Orleans has no party, strictly speaking — except perhaps a few 
sons of my father’s Ministers — but they correspond to a certain 
state of feeling, certain prejudices, if you like, in the Erenoh people — 
to their taste for a Monarchy “ without priests and nobles ”. Eot 
this reason in 1830 we had the greater part of the country with us ; 
this sentiment may have taken other directions since, but it is not 
extinct ; if we were to recognise at this moment the rights of the 
elder branch, you would have gained a few more Legitimists, but 
that would be no guarantee of success *, what you have got to do ia 
to rally to your side and to your Prince that portion of Erenoh 
society, which we represent. 

The tendency of this answer was clear ; the Orleanists 
were prepared to acknowledge the Comte de Chambord, if 
they obtained guarantees that he was “ up to date ” iu 
his views on Monarchy; the Legitimists offered what 
assurances they could ; they sincerely declared themselves 
“ lovers of liberty, free from every thought of reaction ” ; 
they added that — as far as they knew — the Comte de 
Chambord had no intention of asking France to give up her 
flag or her constitutional liberties. De Joinville, who was 
deaf, stood a little on one side, but, at one point, he inter- 
vened with more spontaneous feeling than his brother. 
“ In a word, gentlemen, if we held the crown of Prance in 
our hands, we would place it on the head of the Comte de 
Chambord and not of the Comte de Paris ; do you not 
agree, Aumale ? ” The Duke assented with a gesture ; 
but they added, " we do not hold the crown of BVance in 
our hands ”. 
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No formal agreement was drawn up, but it was settled 
that tbe question of a visit to tbe Comte de Cbambord 
should be decided by a joint meeting of the deputies of 
both parties. As they left the Palace, they compared 
impressions ; they were agreed that the Princes did not 
wish to take any initiative, that they did not intend to 
support or oppose the Restoration, and that their only 
positive desire was — to remain in Prance.^ 

Scarcely had the three deputies returned to Bordeaux 
than the Commune broke out. Some doubts were felt 
about the safety of the Princes ; the Paris newspapers 
openly spoke of murder. The Prefet of the Loire was 
assassiuated, and, on March 31st they received a telegram 
from London to the effect that certain suspicious individuals 
had set out for Dreux. Thiers took advantage of these 
rumours to make another attempt at getting them out of 
France; Leblond — the prooureur-g4n4ral at Paris — in 
forwarding the London telegram, added, " It is most 
regrettable that the Princes should persist in remaining in 
France, in defiance of the law ”, The Princes, after a few 
days spent in hiding with a Mendly deputy at MarcouviUe, 
L4on Vingtain, were preparing to leave France when the 
Due d’Audiffret-Pasqrder, informed of the situation by 
Bocher, persuaded them to stay at his ch&teau de Sassy. 
He told Thiers, next time they met, that the Princes 
were his guests and he hoped no one would.ventuxe to lay 
a finger on them. 

The Due de Pasquier is one of the most interesting 
figures of the Right Centre. His father, Audiffret, was an 
able financier and Receiver-Greneral from 1839 to 1866 ; 
his uncle, Pasquier, was the well-known Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Peers under the July Monarchy. His nephew 
used to relate, as an example of how people respect a Govern- 
ment, which sees justice done, that in 1848, when the Chan- 
cellor left his carriage at Tours, the mob wished to bum it, 

• ^ Fiistcn mmarehi^t pp. X82-4. 
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but, wben they found out tbe name of tbe owner, they 
showed every noark of respect, saying, “ He is tbe man who 
judged Teste Tbe Cbanoellor adopted bis nepbew, and 
left bim tbe beautiful castle of Sassy in tbe Department of 
Ome. 

Tbe Duke, tbougb be was a faithful Orleanist, felt that 
tbe “ plaque of tbe Holy Spirit ”, wbicb bis imcle bad worn, 
ought to be returned to tbe descendant of Charles X, and 
placed it in tbe Comte de Cbambord’s bands at Venice.* 
In 1840 be was a member of tbe Conseil d’Htat, but be left 
pubKo afiabs under the Empire, devoting himself to tbe 
administration of bis mines at Anzin ; in tbe Right Centre 
be belonged to tbe group called “ tbe three Dukes ” (in- 
cluding de Broglie and Decazes), and in some ways be seemed 
tbe moat gifted ; be was generous and courageous by 
nature, a obarming talker, endowed almost beyond any 
deputy with tbe difficult art of rousing to enthusiasm a 
meeting of colleagues in a committee-room ; and, at tbe 
tribune of tbe Chamber, capable of producing one of tbe 
great oratorical sensations of tbe Assembly — tbe attack 
on tbe Army Contracts of tbe Empire. His appearance 
was not distinguished ; be was small, nervous, and alert, 
bis eyes grey and restless, his face long, tbe nose thin and 
prominent — “ tbe nose of tbe doctrinaire ” ; but be bad 
tbe commanding manner of tbe aristocrat, one of tbe last 
survivors of tbe old legal families with their honest inde- 
pendence and hatred of aU that was underhand ; * be bad, 
far more than tbe Duo de BrogUe, that openness, without 
wbicb an aristocrat can hardly succeed in a French 
Assembly; be was not only a personal friend of tbe 
Orleans family, but be represented, far better than bis 
brother Dukes, tbe intense Orleanist hatred of tbe 

^ One of the oorrupt politicians of the epoch (Laoomhe, ii. 17). 

* Fttaion monarohifpte, p. 116. 

* Bn Borail, 'vtrho met him at dinner -witiiout knowing who he was, says ; 
'* He had free manners, and was a little dominating. ... 1 took him for a 
proomrew aconstomed to treat everyhody as oriminal* ” {Somenire, iii. 382). 
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Empire.^ Yet, with all these gifts, he never succeeded in 
playing a leading part ; he had a hot temper and an im- 
patience of control, that made liiTn sometimes a difficult 
colleague ; he was not personally the least vindictive ; he 
used to say, “ I have no hatred for mankind ; I like dis- 
cussion, and accept it without bitterness ” ; * and, again, 
“ Hatred slips through my fingers But he could not 
resist the instant retort ; Claveau justly says, “ There was 
never a man less inclined to turn the other cheek He 
was also exceedingly versatile, and the older politicians, 
while they hked hearing him talk at the party groups, 
shook their heads over his want of soHdity. “ He is like 
a hriUiant firework, breaking out in a hundred different 
places.” ® Like many impetuous people, he was not too 
sure of himself ; a little more esperience of public hfe, 
which he missed under the Empire, would have steadied 
him- A great admirer of the Eestoration period, he was 
always going to write a Life of the Duo de Richelieu, but 
he never did ; he performed yeoman service first to the 
cause of the Fusion, and then to that of the Republic, but 
he was never admitted into Mmistries of the Right or Left. 
Deschanel well describes him as ” a tribune of the aris- 
tocracy, impatient of control, all nerves and quicksilver 
Lacombe, who knew him well and liked him, notes the 
general impression in his Diary : “ His nature is generous 
and changeable, never so ready to cahn down as when he 
has lost his temper ; unreliable as a leader, powerful as a 
helper “ He has a generous and impulsive nature ; I 
understand his impatience and disgust, but in politics it is 
a duty to restrain one’s feelings.” ® 

The feud between Bonapartiste and Orleanists always seemed more 
bitter than between Bonapartiats and Legitimists, partly beeause the Orleanists 
were rival vendors of a " popular monarchy ", and partly beeause the Emperor 
had confiscated the property of the Princes. 

* E. Baudet, la Vdritd sur la ruiatiralion, p. 64. 

* PorfraiU ia Kd-£un, p. 26. * Claveau, p. 105. 

“ E. King, French Siatemen, p. 200. * Oambetta, p. 21S. 

’ Joumc^, ii. 46. ' Ibid. ii. 60. 
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At the momeatj lie was Ml of generous ardour to 
protect the Princes against Thiers’ persistent ill-will. 
They arrived in the middle of April ; they were known as 
“ the Comtes de Vineuil ”, and the children called them 
uncle. Every day they rode in the park, and in the evening 
Orleanist councils were held m the famous library of the 
castle. Pasquier was cautious about any very close union 
with the Legitimists. “ Do not compromise yourself,” he 
said to Aumale ; “ wait for events ; the Comte de Cham- 
bord will prove impossible, and then naturally Prance will 
have to choose between a radical repubhc and a xepubhc 
with a Prince at the head.” ^ It was a tempting prospect ; 
Louis-Philippe had told Joinville to accept the Presidency 
of a Eepublic, if it were oficred him; the promise to 
Chambord, that they would not be rivals for the crown, 
hardly applied to ofl&oes less than royal. But, for the 
present, the Princes refused to commit themselves. Aumale 
professed Fusionist sentiment ; “ I am always regarded as 
a man of 1830, but I would give much for 1830 never to 
have happened ” . When pressed for an immediate decision, 
they answered that their only desire was to enter the 
Assembly, and to claim their rights as ordinary citizens ; 
the other questions must be settled by the Comte de Paris 
himself ; they promised “ not to bring to bear upon him 
any influence unfavourable to conciliation 

The Comte de Paris — now thirty years old — was oare- 

' Loth, p. 73, 

’ On Jonuoiy Slat the Oomte de Montalivet — a close adviser of the 
Princes — aont Thiers a letter from Qeorges Picot, his son-in-law, in which he 
said ! " At present we must use the republican form of government in order 
to reform the country, corrupted by the Empire " ; he added himself : “ One 
of the friends of the Princes said to me the other day, ‘ When one considers 
what the idle of monarchy would be in faoe of the foreign occupation, one 
feels that, if the Bepublio did not exist, it would have to be invented ’ ” 
Gowier d& Thiers, p. A26). On Pebruaiy 13th Montalivet wrote to Thiers : 
“I am writing today to Joinville hoping tiiat he will leave it entirely to you to 
save Prance ” (iWd. p. 428). This proves no hideous Orleanist plot, only that 
certain Qrleanists still hesitated to throw in their lot for the moment with the 
Legitimists. 
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fully watcidng events from London ; lie was assisted by 
tbe advice of tKat distinguislied friend of his family, the 
Due de Broglie, not yet leader of the Conservatives in the 
Assembly, but ambassador to the Court of Queen Victoria.^ 
The attitude of the Comte himself was that the question 
of return from exile ought not to be confused with questions 
about the Monarchy ; it ought to be settled on its own 
merits. The larger constitutional questions had been 
wisely postponed by the Assembly ; could not the Princes 
themselves claim a Pact of Bordeaux ? On Pebruary 18 th 
he wrote to the Comte de La Pahee : “ I have no hqstihty 
towards the Legitimists, but ... I ought not to take part 
in any negotiations, which noight seem to have for their 
object to dispose of France without her consent ”.® On 
February 26 th he wrote to d’Haussonville : “As for me, I 
am a claimant — to the rights of a French citizen ... as 
to the form of government, who could be in a hurry to 
assume such a task ? ” ® “ My plan will be to make 

myself really acquainted with a country I have learned to 
love from afar.” * In a declaration to be shown to members 
of the Eight, he says the same thing : “ What is done in 
France and by the representatives of France, wUI be well 
done. Whatever should be attempted apart from them, 
would be premature and barren. I have no thought of 
personal ambition. ... If a political agreement is made, 
aU the stipulations ought to bear on the Constitution ; 
questions of persons oaimot be the object of any condi- 
tions.” ® 

The Due de Broglie strongly urged the same policy ; 
it was necessary for the Princes to preserve their inde- 
pendence, in order that they might treat on equal terms 

' The Comte de Paris 'wrote : *' It is e great joy for me to feel in sympathy 
with the representfttive of Prance here; to undmstsnd what 1 feel, one meat 
have lived for long years with the Hahauts and Porrignys " — the ambassadors 
of the Umpire {Fusion monmrehigue, p. 177). 

* )bid. p. 172. » Ibid. p. 174. 

‘ Henotanx, i. 1$2. 


* !b{d. p. 187. 
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vvilli tli^ Cntiii,* ,l,« Chambord. U tlic Legititmsts com- 
tlu'iu t«i ■thms(‘lvi‘H to iin immediate “visit” 

tb»'y w.aild ujtju'iir " as if draggocl bcliiiid the Eoyalist 
{Kirty, nut jildct'd at. tlieii lunul It was resolved — as a 
last attciupi to ('Mcape ilio mealioa oftlic Legitimist aet— to 
appeal «)nc(« more to Thiers, and the old Comte d’Hausson- 
\ ille was si'tit to int,ervh'W liim at the VersaiUes Prefecture. 

Ih' offered (m behalf of tho Princes that they would 
resign llieir seats, and opened the interview (May nth- 
IHIh) with refreshing fi-anlmess. “ It is useless for me to 
speak, unb'sa you will grant ino two things — one is that 
1 huv(‘ luueh affeeiion for you, and tho other is that I am 
nut (piil e a fool. I am d<*af, it is true, but not blind ; even 
with toy d(‘id' t'ar, please boliovo that I can distinguish 
wluil sounds fuls(> hi wluit is said to mo, and I have eyes 
III del eel. anytliiiig underhand in conduct. It is very 
etitivetueul. for mi' to look as though I believed everything, 
bill, tliuugli I uui goo(l-natun*d, I am not anxious to be a 
dupe,” Tliievs vi'plied by a long exposition of his political 
views ; ho spoke ('uhuly except when ho mentioned the 
Prini't's. ‘"Our only ehanoea are two — a moderate 
wpulilie or a constitutional monarchy ; you know which I 
prefer pi'rsonally . . . but a sensible man must consider 
the opinion of the country. At the present moment, the 
Hi‘i)tiblicaua arc, 1 do not say the most numerous, but 
till* moat decided and energetic party ; they are more and 
inure in control of tho towns. We must therefore move 
towards the Ilcpublic, at least temporarily. WiU it last ? 
t can’t say ; f am doubtful myself. But that is not a 
reason for declining to try it loyally. ... We must make 
it last out — ono year, two years, who knows ? — for tiie 
time we need to reorganise.” He professed himself scepti^ 
about tlio Fusion. Tho Comte de Chambord was “ a child^ 
or a fool, gently but unshakeably obstinate ” ; Aumale-' 
witfi ambitious Ho appealed to the Pact of Bordeaux ,, 
^ Fum'on monmehigw, p. 180 . 
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“ I must render back intact and uninjured tbe deposit I 
have received ; I cannot enter into any arrangement for 
tbe advantage of anyone . . . you wish to raise tbe question 
of tbe Princes, in tbe Cbamber, do you ? Very well ; I 
shall leave it to tbe Cbamber, but I shall point out to them 
that there are three rival dynasties, and to grant such 
an advantage to one of them is upsetting tbe balance to 
their exclusive advantage. ... If tbe Princes were bving 
quietly in some obscure place, I should ignore their presence 
in France. That is all I can say.” Tbe Comte d’Hausson- 
ville went home, and said to his son with tears in his eyes, 
" There is nothing to be done with M. Thiers ; you must 
make your terms with the Right 

The Princes wished for their independence, but they 
wished still more for the end of their exile ; they immedi- 
ately resumed negotiations with the Legitimists. On 
May 27th Aumale issued a second declaration, in which, 
while stating that the question of the Restoration was for 
the moment “ reserved ground ”, he added, “ However we 
can affirm that in the House of Orleans, there are neither 
claimants to the throne nor rivals for it ”.® 

The Comte de Chambord was rather perplexed at the 
decision, thus thrown upon him ; he was not inclined to 
bargain. De Blacas wrote on his behalf to La Fert6, his 
agent in France : “ To take a high tone with the Orleans 
Princes is not only in complete accordance with the dignity 
of Monseigneur, but is also politically sound ”. He criticised 
the over-eagerness of certain Fusionists : “Really, there 
must be times when they think that the restoration of 
Monseigneur is only desirable to make sure the rights of 
the Comte de Paris ! ” ® 

If the Comte de Chambord would ofEer no conditions 
from the Orleanists, he was far from happy as to the 

* Fanotaux, i. 248 ; Denis, Histokt eonUmporaiw, pp. 68, 69 ; Fvsim 
momriAtgue, p. 188. 

• Denis, op. cit. p. 67. • Bureau du roi (Noailles), pp. 196, 197. 

D 
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condition they offered — the famous “Visit”. “Cer- 
tainly”, de Blaoas wrote, “a visit from the Comte de 
Paris to Monseigneni would have a great efiect, and by 
removing all uncertainty would perhaps determine the 
attitude of many people, who cannot at present make up 
their minds. But you may be sure that great inconvenience 
would probably result from it. One carmot suppose that 
they should meet without saying anything to one another, 
and yet are you not convinced that, if they do talk, 
points of disagreement will at once arise ? ^ If we have 
occasion to go to England, a short visit in that country m 
•passant, which would only leave time for politeness and 
effusions, would perhaps be well timed. But a prolonged 
visit, a life together, for several days would be too dangerous 
to ri^.” 

What, then, was to become of the Abrogation of the 
laws of exile, for which the Visit was to be an equivalent ? 
The question was most “ embarrassing ” ; “ the best plan 
perhaps would be to combat the idea . . . of the admission 
of the Princes to the Assembly by the consideration of the 
inconvenience, that might result for themselves ; if they 
had been admitted at Bordeaux (as they demanded), would 
they not have found themselves, as Princes of Prance, face 
to face with the Paris insurrection ? The Due d’Aumale 
felt this so keenly that he refused the power they wished to 
confer upon him.® Might there not still occur situations as 
critical and compromising 1 ” 

However, the Comte de Chambord was unable to main- 
tain his opposition, m view of the fact that the repeal of the 
exile laws would probably have been carried, m any case, 
by Legitimist votes ; he finally consented upon a promise 
that the Comte de Paris would visit him immediately after 
the vote of repeal,® 

The matter was referred to a Committee consisting of 

* Bapeoially, of ooorae, about the question of the Flag. 

* See p. 167. ' Bureau, dm toi, p. 201. 
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six Legitimists and six Orleanists, knomi ia parliamentary 
slang as the Twelve Apostles. TLe six Legitimists in- 
cluded tlie tliree visitors to Dreux — Maill6, do Meaux, and 
Cumont ; there were three other deputies — the Viscount 
de Gontaut-Biron, the Comte de Besseguier, and Charles 
de Lacombe. 

Gontaut-Biron was destined to be Ambassador to Berlin 
and was a great success in that delicate post — “a skilful 
and very amiable diplomat of ancient family ”, so Bismarck 
summed him up.^ 

Resseguier was an ardent Catholic ; he had collabor- 
ated for lAves of the Saints, and was an organiser of Peter’s 
pence ; hke Cumont, he wrote some acid memoirs, and 
burned them for fear of giving pain to others.® 

Lacombe is one of the most charming figures in the 
National Assembly. Now thirty-nine years of age, he had 
been brought up in the very bosom of the Liberal Cathoho 
school ; educated by P^e Gratry at the College Stanislas 
(of whom he says, “ He knew at once how to check and 
spur on the young ”), he began his career as a writer under 
Dupanloup. Montalembert introduced him to PaUoux, 
saying, “ Take care not to become more fiiends with him 
than with me”. He was presented to the Comte de 
Chambord in Italy (1862), and wrote, “ His claim and mis- 
fortunes filled me with enthusiasm ”. Bexryer said to him 
in 1867, “ Be the introducer of my memory to your genera- 
tion ”, and he devoted himself to writing the life of the 
great Royalist orator.® In 1861 he wrote a favourable 
review of the eighteenth volume of Thiers’ Gomuhte and 
Empire ; as a result, they became fast friends even through 

^ Hanotaux, i. 376. 

* Big lines on Thiers give a taste of his lost memoirs : 

“ Ah qu’il e&t mieux serri son honneur et la Eranae, 

Qn’il eht 6t6 meillenr oitoyen et phis grand. 

Si, pins ambitienx, il eht de pidf^renoe 
GhoM le premier rSle an lien da premier rang ” 

[Fuaion monarchic, p. 188), 

* Journal i Notioe biographiqu^ pp. viu, xx, xxi. 
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all tlie bitterness o£ tlie National Assembly, and tbe Right 
always sent Lacombe to Thiers as their most persuasive 
ambassador ; his political Diary — a most valuable docu- 
ment for the inner life of the Assembly — shows him a 
tireless exponent of moderation, loved and trusted by all 
parties, and only hampered by an invincible nervousness, 
that made him unable to approach the tribune without days 
of terror and prayer ; he was Falloux’s political corre- 
spondent, and in their letters Lacombe, though the younger 
man, is full of caution, and checks the exuberance of the 
older EoyaUst. “ The majority ”, he says, “ show a want 
of experience and an instinct for what is extreme ” ; again : 
“ I came to the Assembly as a champion of order and liberty, 
not as a Legitimist, ... I attend Fusionist meetmgs, 
because, if the Republic becomes impossible, France ought 
not to be left without resources, but, even if a complete 
agreement were arrived at, I do not agree that we are 
bound to accept the consequences without further con- 
sideration 

“You desire a change of government. Such an ad- 
venture ought not to be tried without being sure of the 
means of success : can you rely on the Assembly or on 
the cities ? ” ® 

Of the six Orleanist deputies, the President of the 
Committee was a diatiuguished professor and journalist, 
St-Maro Grirardiu. He had met Hegel at Berlin, and had 
succeeded Guizot at the Sorboime as Professor of History ; 
he also wrote for the Journal des D&)ats. He was an 
ingenious speaker, but less successful as Vice-President of 
the tumultuous Assembly. Be Meaux says of him : “ He 
was too upright in character, and too enlightened in intelli- 
gence not to be conciliatory ”.® 

De Corcelles, in whose house the Committee met, was 
also a liberal Catholic. A devoted supporter of Pius IX, 

Letter of 26/4/71, JaumuA, i. 10-13. * Letter of 20/S/71, Uni. i, 23. 

• SowmxTs, p. 136. 
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lie had been sent to Rome as ambassador by Louis Napoleon, 
and returned to his post in 1873 for three years ; he had 
great influence in the Assembly, where he was regarded 
almost as an ancestor ; he was rather isolated from parties 
and stood apart from lobby intrigues ; “his attitude was 
reserved without being haughty He had voted for the 
Republic in 1848, and was still prepared to accept one, if 
Thiers governed it on right lines ; he cared more for the 
Church than for systems of government, 

Jules de Lasteyrie, the grandson of Lafayette, naturally 
inherited an instmct for the July Monarchy ; at the 
moment, he was an ardent Fusionist, going so far as to say 
that “ he considered himself a Legitimist In realiiy 
he belonged to the Orleanist Left, which, more and more 
disgusted at the concessions of the Princes to the Comte de 
Chambord, ended by supporting Thiers and the Republic, 
and by sharing what Lasteyrie called “ the fine unity of 
ideas and of minds at once brave and balanced ”, which he 
found in the Left Centre party.® 

The Comte de M6rode, brother to an Archbishop and 
uncle to de Meaux, was not a very active member of the 
Assembly, but was an ardent Fusionist ; he had a shrewd 
mother-wit, which often summed up situations pictur- 
esquely. “ The Comte de CSbambord ”, he once said, “ is 
like a Bishop in partibus, who will not enter his diocese, till 
all the people have made their Easter communion; his 
letting his friends vote for a Senate is hke a Bishop allowing 
the faithful to eat eggs in Lent.” * 

^ Be Maic^, AaaemHie mlianak, i, 168. ' Fiuion numardiique, p. 102. 

' lUrne Adam, Mu angokeea, p. 143. 

* Lacombe, i. 177, De Broglie calls bint ” the most obarming mind I bare 
ever met j he is at once gay and serions, just and amusing, full of good sense 
and otigmalil^. ... In publlo assemblies, though he never spohe nor 
aspired to an active xdle, he always exercised a real infiuence by bis art of 
summing up characters and situationB in a lively and amusing way; his 
Imns mots, never unkind but always funny, were repeated from bench to 
bench and had more effect than many speeches ’’ (Reme da Leux MmAa 
(1/6/26), p. 697). 
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The General Chabaud La Toirc bad been aide-de-camp 
to the Duo d’Orleans and in the ’48 revolution bad put 
himself at tbe disposal of tbe Ducbesse ; be was tall, with a 
great air of distinction and a strong voice. A gallant soldier 
and a first-rate engineer, he defeated Thiers himself iu 
the Assembly on the question of the Paris fortifications ; 
later, as Minister of the Interior, ho was to show how 
faithful he remained to the political ideals of the July 
Monarchy. 

The sisth Orleanist was naturally Pasquier, as repre- 
senting his guests. At first his party had been inclined to 
insist that the Visit should be paid in Prance, Pasquier 
even quoted the remark of the Marechal de Biron to Henri 
IV, “ There is no Ring of France outside France ”. How- 
ever they did not insist and, when the representatives of 
the Comte de Chambord demanded that the Comte de Paris 
should visit him at Frohsdorf and at the same time express 
"the wish that France should restore the Monarchy”, 
the Princes consented. On these terms the Legitimists 
were authorised to vote for the abrogation of the law of 
exile.^ 

The scene now shifts to the Assembly. The political 
situation at the end of May was full of stress and strain ; 
the Commune had just been put down, and the Eight, 
convinced that it would provoke in the country a great 
reaction towards Conservative principles, had secured for 
the beginning of July the fixing of the by-elections — so 
numerous (as a result of options and resignations) as to 


^ I'wion. momriAifue, pp. 102-3. During the disouaaion, Booher and the 
Duo de Decazes (Orleaniat deputies) had a long oonyersation with La Bertt, 
the Comte de Chamboid’s repiesentatiye. They were inolined to put torword 
difficulties j it they promised the Visit, they would lose 60 votes. “ Wdl,” 
the Marquis replied, “ at any rate you gain 200.** They objeoted, again, that it 
was a long journey to S^rohsdorf. La Bertd, who kuew oi the Comte’s projected 
journey to Xhianoe, assured them that ouly a few hours’ journey would be 
needed. Later on, Aumale told five Legitimists that not only the Comte 
de Paris, hut all the Princes would visit the Comte after the vote {Bv/remt du 
roi, pp. 2024). 
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constitute a miniature General Election. Thiers, on the 
other hand, was equally confident that an appeal to the 
country would result in a vote of confidence in himself.^ 
The two parties eyed one another narrowly, like adversaries 
who long to come to blows but for the moment cannot do 
without each other. Lacombe wrote anxiously to Ealloux : 

The Right and Thiers are like two people who, aufond, ought to 
agree, but have ceased to see one another and only know each other 
through the gossip of their entourages. ... I have often told 
Thiers that he ought to have intermediaries between himself and 
the Chamber, whose duty would be to prevent misunderstandings. 
I always say to members of the Bight that, instead of indulging in 
suspicious and sallies against Thiers, they ought to surround him 
with counsel and advice.* 

Two questions were a special source of irritation. In 
the first place, the Right objected to the presence of the 
three " September ” Ministers — Simon, Eavre and Picard ; 
in the second place, they were annoyed at the proposals, 
which were constantly circulatmg among Thiers’ followers, 

TMeis’ general aentiments may be gathered from the following extraots 
from his letters. On May 10th, writing to de Broglie, he still professes himself 
satisfied with the Assembly (“ It is getting wiser every day hut this is 
introduced by the rather equivocal reflection, " As things are going well on the 
field of battle (TParis], they are naturally going well in the A^mhly The 
Bonapartista are not to be feared, unless the restoration of the Bonrhons is 
proposed ; “ If the country is placed between the choice of a restoration and 
the Socialist despotism of the Bmpiie, it might well incline to the lattex. If 
not driven to such a choice, it will rally to a moderate Government, that will 
give peace at home and abroad ” (Bouniols, p. 64). On the 16th, writing to 
an old Bepublicon, Duverg^ei, he is annoyed at old Orleanist friends, who ore 
rallying to the Bight Centre and the ITusion : “ Moat of my friends are behaving 
very badly, beoause they have not been given offices or embassies or Marshal’s 
batons. Nothing con give an idea of the conduct of the Dams, the Lasteyries, 
etc. TheliegitimistsandOrleanistswishmetogivctheBepublicovertotbein ; 
I am convinced that for the moment nothing is possible but the Bepublio.” 
To another Bepublicau he writes the same day ; “ I am hardly alive today at 
all i I work 20 hours out of the 24, and a handful of nuisances — disappointed 
of office — attack me, as if they belonged to the Commune ; the LegLtimiste, 
who have joined the Orleanists but are not united to them, would like me to 
give the Bepnblic over to them ... if we try to overturn the Bepuhlio, we 
shall have another terrible civil war on our bends ” (tbid. pp. 66-9). 

* Jowmtd, i, 23. 
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ia favotu of regularising and extending his powers by a 
new law. 

On the question of the Princes, Thiers did not find in the 
Left Centre the support he had expected in resisting the 
return of the royal exiles. Some of them like himself were 
old friends of the Orleans family, and felt that to oppose 
would be invidious ; others believed that respect for 
Universal Suffrage forbade a Republican from voting 
against the decision of the constituencies, which had 
returned Aumale and Joinville.^ Others urged that it was 
a matchless opportunity for a bargain — abrogation of the 
laws of exile in exchange for an extension of his oAvn 
powers.® 

When Thiers heard that the Legitimists were to support 
the Princes, he decided to give way; he promised the 
Right to remove one or two of his more obnoxious Ministers, 
and to support Abrogation, on condition that the Princes 
consented not to take their seats, and to prevent any other 
member of the family from standing at elections. It was 
agreed that a solemn covenant should be drawn up — 
with aU the formalities of a duel — in a small hunting- 
lodge at St-Grermain, to which Aumale and J oinville were 
to repair, furnished with full powers to answer for their 
nephew and brothers. Batbie and Pasquier were to be 
witnesses ; Thiers was to be accompanied by Casimir- 
P6rier (son of the famous Minister of Louis-Philippe) and 
the Duo de Broglie, who had come from London to take 
part in these proceedings.® 

On May 31st some members of the Right interviewed 
Thiers, and found him ready to accept the arrival of the 
Princes. “ I will settle the question in half an hour ”, he 
said gaily. He seemed quite definitely to have moved 

^ !E<vea Ijonis Blanc, on the Extreme Left, voted for the repeal of the lavra 
of exile ; Edmond Adam, the shrewd Bepuhlioan deputy for Paris, said to 
him au^dly, “ Pave yon learned nothing in your exile 7 ” “I have not for- 
gotten my principles,” he xq)lied (Mme Adam, Mea a/ngoisaes, p. 161). 

* Pessard, ii. 84,. ' Fusion mmwrtMgm, p. 196. 
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towards the Right. At the meeting of the Council, that 
evening, he .said suddenly : 

Well, gentlemen, we must give up the idea of prolonging my 
powers. After all, the Assembly could always turn me out if they 
pleased ; besides [turning to the representative of the Right in the 
Cabinet], my friend Larcy will be pleased if we give up the idea. 
Ah, you don’t speak ! Aren’t you pleased 1 I wager it is not 
enough ; your Mends wish to go much further ; they do not think 
they arc sufficiently represented in the government. 

The " September ” Ministers intervened ; Favre and Simon 
said they were ready to retire, if their places were given to 
Republicans ; Picard said he would rather be driven out 
than resign. Thiers watched them slily “ like a oat watch- 
ing mice 

Ten days later everything seemed suddenly changed. 
In the morning of Priday, June 2nd, de Broglie and Casimir- 
Pexieir called on Thiers, to settle the final arrangements 
for the agreement with the Princes. As they entered the 
Prefecture, they were asked to wait a few moments in the 
ante-room ; the door of the study opened, and a group 
of deputies of the Left and Left Centre — Rivet, Arago, 
Lefranc, Feray — came out from Thiers’ presence. The 
two groups eyed one another with surprise and suspicion. 
When the two representatives of the Princes were ad- 
mitted, Thiers informed them in an embarrassed speech 
that, though personally he had no need of further guarantees, 
yet the Left, whose support was necessary, demanded more. 
On being asked to explain himself, he lowered his voice, 
and added that in return for suppoxtiug the Abrogation, 
they wished to see his own powers extended for three years. 
The two deputies in reply expressed their astonishment ; 
they had come to put the fimshing touches to a settled 
agreement ; they were perfectly inconqpetent to discuss 
new conditions, and they left the house, passing in silence 


^ Laoombe, i. 30. 
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and with, an ironical bow their coUeagnea of the Left, who 
had been waiting for them in the ante-roomA 

That afternoon (Friday, June 2nd) the matter was 
brought before the Assembly. To the general surprise, it 
was first introduced by an ultra-Eadioal, the eccentric 
deputy for Paris — Jean Brunet ; ® he argued that the 
punishment of exile should be abolished altogether, and 
urged that the population of Paris, after experiencing the 
spectacle of so many arrests as a result of the Commune, 
should be reassured by the spectacle of the abrogation 
of all laws of proscription.® Neither the general principle 
invoked, nor the particular people for whom sympathy 
was asked, interested the Right, and they turned to the 
motion — proposed by an obscure Legitimist, de Vaulchier 
and backed by many signatures from the Eight and Right 
Centre — which declared the abrogation of the laws of 
April 10th, 1832 and May 26th, 1848,. concerning the princes 
of the House of Bourbon 

Henri Brisson from the Left asked what was meant by 
“ the House of Bourbon ” ; did it include the elder and 
the younger branch 1 Baragnon, a leading Fusionist, 
replied ; “ The authors of the proposal might have used 
a more general expression — ‘ The House of France ’ ”. 
These words produced the most intense excitement ; the 
Eight yelled themselves hoarse with applause ; * Brisson 
called out amid the cheers of the Left : “ Then the Fusion 
^is accomplished ; we warn the country ’ ’ . Thiers walked up 

^ 1 }iave adopted the Due de Broglie'a otm ocoount (quoted Fusion mo- 
narckigue, p. 197) beoause (unlike Laoombe, i. 31} he 'was an erewitnees. Hector 
Feasard says he himself was present (Mes petita papiers, ii. 8S), but his love of 
the ludicrous always makes one suspect exaggeration. The Due’s account is 
also amusing in a sardomc kind of way : the diBoeming reader will not foil 
to guess why the Duo was none too popular in the Assembly. 

.• ‘ Hia complete lack of humour is shown by the preamble to his motion 

— "In Tiew of the necessity of ze-eBtabhshing peace and fusion in 
Ikauoe . . 

* Annetles, t. 3, p. 214. 

. * Annales, t. 3, p. 216 ; the Temps said the Sight were as *' happy as 

grown-np children ’’ (HalAyy, Fin des notables, p. 21). 
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and doTm the lobbies, his hair standing up with excite- 
ment ; meeting two Fusionists — Decazes and the young 
Marquis de Castellane — he accusedthem of wishing to snatch 
away his authority from Mm. Deputies of the Right and 
Loft crowded round Mm, exchanging violent accusations. 
TMers shouted to Bocher : “ You are mad ; you want civil 
war ; the Orleans Princes want to play the part of Louis 
Bonaparte in 1849 “ With this difference,” replied 

Bocher, “ that one was a scoundrel, and the others are 
honourable men.” “ Certainly ”, answered TMers, calm- 
ing down, " they are honourable ; as for saying Prince 
Louis was a scoundrel, I do not deny it, but it is rather 
strong language.” The same evening, at a crowded recep- 
tion in the Prefecture, he again addressed Castellane: 
“ How am I expected to govern with Aunaale at Chantilly, 
Henri V at Ohambord, and Prince Jerome Napoleon at 
Prangins ? The Orleans Princes are unpatriotic ; I served 
there father ; if he had listened to me, he would not have 
lost Ms crovm ; today the Princes are on the way to ruin 
themselves and ruin Prance.” ^ 

An agitated meeting of Pusionists was held at the 
house of de CorceUes ; Pasquier and Decazes violently 
attacked TMers, and it was at first resolved to declare 
open war upon him at the Assepibly. But on reflection 
it was decided to send Laoombe to remonstrate with 
him.® 

Lacombe found him at the early hour of half-past seven 
on Saturday morning sitting at a table surrounded with 
documents. He pointed to them, saying, " I am making 
myself au courant with all the affairs of State, but I demand 
not to be harassed. As for the Princes they are deceiving 
you Legitimists ; I have seen letters from the Comte 
de Paris saying it is impossible to come to an agreement 
with the Comte de Ohambord.” Lacombe shrugged Ms 
shoulders. “ That is not the question,” he replied ; “ the 
^ PesBcird, ii. 89-91. ^ * Laeomlw, i, 33. 
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question is wh.etlier you are goiug to keep youx word. Tke 
Princes have agreed to all your conditions and now you 
demand a new clause — the prorogation of your powers.” 
“ Oh, you exaggerate its importance ; I did not suggest it ; 
it came from the Left. Besides, three years of power ! 
With my character, if they worry me, I shall resign in a 
week.” He got more and more excited, with his eye on the 
coming elections. “ The Assembly is becoming more un- 
popular every day ; the country will not hesitate, when it 
has to choose between them and myself.” Lacombe made 
a fine reply : “ It is only too true that Prance has always 
preferred being governed by one man to being governed % 
an assembly, but it is not for you, an old master in the 
parliamentary world, to exploit that feeling ”. Thiers 
cooled down ; he said he was ticed, and wished to be left 
alone, hut he followed his visitor to the next room, saying, 
“ You Legitimists are only a minority ; you would not 
have a hundred seats, if there was a General Election 
Lacombe rephed that he did not speak on behalf of the 
Legitimists, but of the great Conservative majority, which 
included such men as the Duo de Broglie. “ Oh, the Duo 
de Broglie ! ” interrupted Thiers ; “ he is an intriguer.” 
At this moment Cahnon, the Under-Secretary for the 
Interior, entered and Thiers concluded : “ Well, the pro- 
posal for the prolongation of my powers will be made to- 
ni^t ; I shall myself demand urgence, and if you reject it, 
I shall resign 

Lacombe left in the utmost consternation, but the 
situation was less alarming than it seemed. On hearing 
that, at a meeting of the Left Centre, 27 votes were oast 
against the prolongation of his powers, Thiers saw he could 
not insist on the point ; “ he determined, however, to make 


1 Laoombe, i. pp. 34-7. 

* Peasard, ii. 91. Three of Thiers’ Ministets — Laiabreoh.t, Pouyer- 
Qiiertier and Larcy — threatened to resign, if the proposal for the prorogation 
of ^powers fss made. 
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one last efEort before tbe Commission of the Assembly, to 
wliob tbe motion to recall tbe Princes bad been referred ; 
be proposed that all claimants to tbe throne should be 
excluded from all public offices for two years, and that, 
“ if one of tbe Princes or tbeir partisans (even without tbe 
knowledge of tbe Princes) inspire tbe CMef of tbe Execu- 
tive with anxiety and suspicion, be shall have full and 
entire bberty to make them change their places of residence 
or conduct them back to tbe frontier He spoke for an 
hour with vigour and energy. “ I have saved France,” be 
said, “ and you wish to provoke civil war ; bow do you 
expect me to raise a loan of two milbards in tbe midst 
of tbe sterile agitations of parties ? ” Decazes, white with 
rage, exclaimed : “ You are comparing tbe House of France 
to tbe Bonapartes ! It is a gratuitous insult. Tbe second 
clause of your proposals puts tbe Princes in tbe position 
of ex-convicts under tbe surveillance of tbe pobce.” An 
altercation followed between Pasquier and Thiers on tbe 
question bow far tbe Princes were bound by their promise 
to him ; ‘‘ I am speaking poUtely to you,” said tbe Duo, 
. “ try to do tbe same to me 

On Monday, June 6th, tempers bad cooled down, 
Thiers explain^ that tbe exclusion feom pubbc office only 
referred to their seats in tbe Chamber ; be was ready to 
accept guarantees on tbe old conditions. On Tuesday be 
was stiU hesitating,® but tbe fear of a crisis induced him to 
drop tbe obnoxious Clause Two, and accept tbe conditions, 
which Pasquier announced to tbe Commission on Thursday 

^ Fesaard, ii. 94 ; but de Broglie eaye {Ram dea Data Mondes (16/3/29), 
p. 371) that his nepbew d’Hausaonyille, vbo waa a membeT of the Conuniaaion, 
told him, that aame evening that, after Thiera had read hia ptopoaal, “ glaoial 
aUenoe followed, and all thoae who were pieaent began to bluah for ahame. 
Thierh put back the paper in hia pocket without anyone thinkin g it worth 
while to anawer him.” 

* In Ida apeeoh of June 8th Thiera aaid : “ The day before 3 m 8 teiday I 
waa atiil in doubt . . . but I aaid to xnyaelf that I bad not the tight to fating 
u]pon France the inevitable trouble, which would result from a change of the 
persona responsible for government ” {Anmlea, t. 3, p. 293). 
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morniig on behalf of the Princes — “ Abrogation of the 
laws of exile ; validation of elections ; promise not to sit 
and not to allow any member of their family to stand again 
as a candidate 

The debate in the Assembly opened at two o’clock. 
Thiers was in his place unusually early ; he was somewhat 
nervous about his speech ; he said to his Minister, Lanx- 
brecht : “I have to walk on eggs and I am seventy- 
four ; I have no longer got the necessary agility The 
tribunes were full of spectators; crowds of Parisians, 
especially ladies, had arrived by the “parliamentary 
trains ” ; lovers of excitement hoped for “ scenes It 
was known, of course, that the Right and Left Centres 
were agreed, but it was hoped that in regions of the Left 
there was still enough indignation smouldering to create 
an incident. On the contrary, the debate opened on a note 
of calm not far removed from dulness. This was largely 
because the two questions of Abrogation and Validation 
were introduced separately, and the reporters of the 
Bureaux solemnly discussed the question, to the lay mind 
quite meaningless, whether people, who were forbidden by 
law to set foot in Prance, could be elected deputies. 

The Report of the Commission on Abrogation was read 
by Batbie (Right Centre), deputy for Gers ; he was chiefly 
remarkable for his corpulency ; “ he had two legs which 
seemed to walk with regret, and a voluminous stomach ” ; ® 
he had been lecturer on “ Droit Administratif ” at Paris, 
but his appearance of ponderous law-learning concealed a 
mind full of subtlety and charm. He was the wittiest of 
talkers, and his fat face easily wrinkled into a smile ; in 
the Assembly he was nicknamed “ the subtle elephant ”, 
or “ an animal who has swallowed a code ”, or “ the wittiest 
of mastodons ”. Later on, Thiers was to suffer dearly for 
underrating his intelligence. At the moment, however, 

^ Pessard, ii. 94-7. * De Maxoftre, Aasembl^e nationaU, i. 164. 

* Portraits ds KeUKun, p. 89. 
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things were too delicate for fireworks, and he contented 
himself with the usual arguments ; he laid special stress 
on the election itself. “ We, who hold our powers from 
Universal Suffrage, have no right to cross-examine the 
electors as to the reasons of their choice.” He disclaimed 
emphatically aU political intentions. “ What we propose 
is to adjourn all constitutional questions, and perform an 
act of justice.” Barthelemy-St-Hilaire, the philosopher- 
secretary of Thiers (he had translated Aristotle), reported 
in favour of Joinville’s election ; he could not resist a dig 
at the ultra-democratic principles of the Conservative 
Batbie, who accepted the decision of three constituencies 
as the verdict of the sovereign people : “ If it is right to 
feel respect for Universal Suffrage, that respect should 
not become a superstition Barasoud, a member of the 
Right, reported in favour of Amnale’a election; then a 
member of the Left read a declaration on behalf of nineteen 
deputies representiag departments stiU occupied by the 
Grermans, in which they demanded the adjournment of the 
question as likely to “ create alarm and division and hinder 
the re-establishment of French credit”. Leblond, the 
prooureur-g6n6ral, who had tried to turn the Princes out of 
France, suggested in his soft, dreary voice that the majority 
“carried away by generous sentiments, were going to 
weaken the powers of the Head of the State ” ; the Right 
protested, and Batbie, declaring that any such motive 
would have been unpatriotic, called on Thiers to speak for 
himself.^ 

The President of the Coimcil now moxmted the tribune, 
and delivered pne of his most celebrated speeches ; it did 
not please the Right as much as they had expected ; de 
Broglie bitterly comments, “ He began by enumerating all 
the reasons against the measure, and ended by supporting 
it ”,® He had promised to vote for the Princes, but not to 
speak for them, and he allowed himself the sweet revenge 

1 Annahs, t. 3, pp. 284-91. * Fuaim momrdhtque, p. 197, 
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of saying moxe discieetly before tbe Assembly wbat be bad 
said so intemperately in front of Fusionist deputies. That 
part of tbe speech may seem imbalanced and wanting in 
foresight ; tbe perils be evoked so solemnly were non- 
existent. But Thiers was much less eager to prove tbe peril 
of recalling tbe Princes than to explain to tbe Right — and 
to tbe country abeady preparing for tbe elections — tbe 
dangers of turning him out of office ; here be bad a remark- 
able success. He spoke for two hours, and never were bis 
peoubar gifts more visible. He made use of an engaging 
ftankness, seeming to admit every member of tbe Assembly 
into tbe inner counsels of bis mind, and yet there was 
hardly a statement that was not subtly qualified ; be 
caressed both sides of tbe House, but be committed him- 
self to neither. His exposition was so clear that a child 
could have understood it, and yet tbe language was so care- 
fully chosen that there were few statements to which be 
could have been pinned down. He spoke as a historian — 
judging bis own time as if it bad been tbe Consulate or tbe 
Empire — and be spoke gently and with such charm that 
be was never interrupted. Yet bis claim to judge all parties 
so serenely, impbed, as it was meant to imply, an appeal to 
tbe electors to place him, by their confidence, above and 
apart from aU parties. Claveau, a shrewd observer who 
beard tbe speech from tbe secretaries’ table, writes : “ It 
is reaUy incredible bow many precautions, reserves and 
nuances be put into tbe countless cbcumvolutions, of bis 
speech ; it recalled tbe picture of an immense cobweb ; all 
tbe parliamentary flyies were caught in it 

He began upon tbe pathetic note •, if be bad been able 
to bsten only to “ deep and ancient memories and affec- 
tions ”, be would not have hesitated a moment, but be 
bad “ great and painful duties to perform ” ; be bad at 
first been opposed to the measure, which be now supported. 
' These words reassured tbe Right, who settled down in tbeb 

CSaveau, p. 106. 
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places, prepared to listen in silence to the story of doubts, 
which, they now knew were ended. He did not suppose for 
a moment that there was any intention of enfeebling his 
authority, but it had been said that the measure had no 
political bearing. “ Wc must not close our eyes to the 
facts ; the coimtry will regard it as a great political action.” 
The Eight began to get restless, and he hastened to the 
calmer waters of contemporary history. 

He spoke of the great victory they had won over 
the Commime, and the impression it had made abroad : 
“ Europe has congratulated me, and I have accepted their 
congratulations on behalf of my coxmtry ”. But there still 
remained agitation in Eranoe ; the anarchical passions 
had been reduced “ to powerlessness, not to calm ”. Two 
remedies were necessary ; first, not to give any cause for 
further excitement, and secondly, to give work, “ the most 
powerful diversion we can ofier to passions, whether good 
or evil “ "What is necessary for the leaders of industry 
to regain courage and initiative ? I answer, gentlemen, for 
all to hear — Confidence.” 

He then turned to the financial problems of the evacua- 
tion. Here Thiers spoke in moving terms of the humiliation 
of foreign troops in the country. “ Ah. ! if you only knew 
the details ! Not to be able to order a movement of soldiers 
without asking for the consent of a foreigner ! To fear at 
every moment that some young Erenchman, proud and 
imprudent, inspired by the most generous of feelings, 
should provoke a collision I ” ^ He spoke of the difficulty 
of coUeoting money : “ There is no more productive duiy 
than that on tobacco ; today it produces nothing ”, In a 
few daj^ would come their appeal to the credit, that' is 
to the confidence of Europe ; they trusted the resources of 
France, “ Only one thing is in doubt — the preservation 

^ Uaferring to tliifl penod, at a later date, Thiers used to say, ” One shot 
from a gun and oni loan vas rained” (Dr^fius, La B^pubUgut m M- Thitrs^ 
p.30). 


X 
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Betuming more closely to the measure before the 
House, be declared that not only was it dangerous for a 
Republic to admit the Princes, but that tbeir own dignity 
was not served by becoming deputies. “ God has made 
them princes, and princes they ought to remain.” How- 
ever, as they insisted on returning to Prance, he had 
reluctantly consented. “ But I_said to myself that I could 
only excuse myseH by warning my country. That is what 
I am doing now.” He concluded with an appeal to their 
confidence : “ I remain in office, convinced that I am 
fulfilling a great duty, asking you to trust me still, if you 
think I deserve it, and saying to you once again : No, I 
will not deceive any party 

The enthusiasm provoked by this speech took away 
most of the effect from some rather isolated protests from 
the Left, and on a division the abrogation of the laws of 
exile was carried by 472 votes to 97 ; on the validation of 
the elections the naajority dropped slightly (the votes were 
443 to 111). 

The Princes had won; after twenty-three years the 
gates of Prance were again open to them. Whether they 
had not paid a heavy price in the ahenation of Thiers and 
the close alliance with the Legitimists, might be a question, 
but it was not a question they bothered their heads about 
much in the high spirits of the moment. 

The Comte de Paris had been detained at Twickenham 
by the birth of a daughter. On June 12th he wrote to 
d’Haussonville to thank him for his services : " Without 
thinking of the past or worrying about the future, I am 
full of joy at this great act which makes me a Prenchnaan 
like my countrymen ”.® On the same day he rushed off 
in a hansom through the pouring rain to the Prench 
Embassy ; he longed to put his foot on what was technically 
Prench soil, and to express his gratitude to the Government. 
He was received by Gavaid, the “ consefiler de I’ambas- 
^ Annalei, t. 3, 291-300. * Fusion monardugue, p. 20S. 
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sade ”, who persuaded him to write a dispatch to the 
French Government, thanking them for allowing him to 
return. Gavard forwarded it as from “ His Royal High- 
ness Monseigneur the Comte de Paris ”, for which Favre 
gently scolded him.’- 

On Friday, June 9th, Bocher, the faithful friend of the 
Princes and the administrator of their property, threw 
open his salon to the Princes for a reception of deputies 
of the Right and the Right Centre ; even members of the 
Extreme Right were present. Decazes, seeing the fiery 
Legitimist Dahicel, nudged his neighbour to draw attention 
to his arrival.® The Fusionists formed an animated group ; 
they talked of sending delegates to the Comte de Chambord 
to ask him respectfully to return to France. Lucien 
Brun, leader of the Ultras, played the part of a graceful 
skeleton at the feast ; “ gay and smiling but with long 
face and disdainful lips ”, he expressed a polite doubt 
whether the Comte de Chambord would let his movements 
be regulated by parliamentaoy votes.® 

On the following Monday, June 12th, Thiers gave a 
reception to meet the German Commandant from Rouen. 
At ten o’clock the Princes, who had warned the President 
of their intention, entered the salon ; the ladies at once 
rose ; the gentlemen grouped themselves round the door — 
there was a moment of acute embarrassment. Thiers at 
once introduced such of the Ministers as were present; 
when Favre shook hands, he looked “like a criminal 
undergoing sentence ” ; even Thiers seemed leas hhnself 
than usual. But the courtesy of Aumale soon broke the 
ice. Mme Thiers begged him to be seated ; he declined 

^ Ibid. pp. 203, 206. De Broglie wm in France by tbe bedside of bis son, 
wbo was wounded at the attack on Bort Issy and whose life was despaired of j 
he had received the Last Sacramenia, and tiie Duo was unable to be present 
at the debate of June Sth, but when his nephew, the young d’Hauseonville, 
returned in the evening, his first quesMon, after he hod spoken of his son, was 
" What happened in the Assembly 1 ” His son recovered, and had a long 
career in the Army. 

“ Fusion monardugue, p. 204. ® Passatd, ii, Z07. 
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with a snule, saying, “ I do not forget that I am in the 
presence of the Chief of the Executive of the Erenoh 
Republic”.^ The Legitimists grumbled, saying that the 
Duke was always dragging his family to the Left. 

The Republicans, too, were not pleased, and Thiers — 
his eyes still on the elections — hastened to reassure them. 
The Gaulois having announced that th^ Princes had 
“ dined at the Presidency the Jownal Offidel of June 
14th gave a formal denial: The Princes had simply arrived 
at the reception, where no one expected them ; ® their 
presence showed that while remembering the past, they 
understood and accepted the present.® 

On Saturday, July lat, the day before the elections, 
Thiers had no more fear that his domestic arrangements 
would be used to mislead voters, and he gave a brilliant 
dinner to the Princes. There were twenty-nine guests ; 
the Duchess de Chartres and the Comte de Paris (who had 
just arrived from Paris) sat on the President’s right ; the 
Comtesse d’Haussonville and Joinville on his left. Chartres 
and Aumale were present, four Ministers, the two Vice- 
Presidents of the Assembly, the Legitimist Due de Bisaccia 
and his wife, the Legitimist Marquis de Castellane and his 
wife. Never again was such a dinner to be possible in 
Republican Prance. In the evening the salon was full of 
deputies ; the Princes stood in the naiddle, and Thiers 


^ Fessaidiii. 116, and Martial Delpit, Journal, p. 100 (quoted Denis, p. 76). 

* This is slightly disingenuous ; Thiers hod oertoinly been vamed before, 
but from the rather embarrassed manner of their reception, it looks as though 
he bad not informed his guests. 

» Joumd Offleid : “ The master of the house remembered that he had 
been the Minister of their father and that today he was Head of the Executive 
of the BepubUo, and the presence of the Princes at the reception showed that, 
while they rect^ the past, they understand and accept the present. There is 
nothing In this, that docs not conform to the policy inaugocated by the liberal 
vote of the Assembly. Bepublicans can, without fediing any embarrassment, 
proclaim fheir d^erence to Princes, who bear a glorious name nobly, and 
M. Thiers con honourably receive in his house members of a family, whose 
policy has always been to respeot most sinoerdy the wishes of the country ” 
(Lomtoie, HestauraUon rmnqvde, p. 110). 
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made tte iatroductions. The deputies of the Right were 
iu the highest spirits — “ We axe all sovereigus here ”, 
they chuckled, referring to the vote of the Assembly recog- 
nising its own constituent powers. De Meaiuc, describing 
the scene enthusiastically to Ralloux the nest day, said, 
“ It was the Monarchy holding a reception under the 
Republic 

The conversation turned on the Fusion ; the Princes 
declared they were going to Bruges to make their submission 
to the head of the family ; Thiers seemed enchanted. One 
of the guests having said, “ The only person we miss at your 
dinner is the Comte de Chambord ”, he replied, “ He will 
be welcome ; I do not despair of having that honour 
The Comte de Chambord arrived at Paris the next mo rnin g, 
when perhaps the festal lights were hardly extinguished at 
the Prefecture, but he was in no mood to attend Repubhcan 
receptions. 


(d) The Chambobd Manifesto 

The first public utterance of the Comte de Chambord, 
since the meeting of the National Assembly, had been a 
letter, dated May 8th (during the Commime), addressed to 
General de Carayon-Latour, Legitimist depuly for the 
G-ironde ; it ran as follows : 

Mt deab Erebni), 

Like you I am watcliing the oruel vicissitudes of this hateful 
civil war, following so closely on the disasters of an invasion, and 
my heart is tom with grief ; I need not tell you how much I agree 
with the sad reflections these events suggest to you, and how well I 
imderstand your anguish. When the first ^ell of the invaders burst 
over Paris, I remembered nothing hut the grandeur of the city 
where I was bom, and I uttered a cry which was heard all over 
Europe ; that was aU I could do, and, now as then, I can do nothing 
but mourn over the horrors of this fratricidal wax. But be confident ; 


1 Dreyfus, La Bipubliqm de if. Thiers, p. 84 j Ealloin, ii. 471. 
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the difficulties of this tragic undertaldng are not too great for the 
heroism of our Army. 

You tell me that you live among men of all parties, who are 
anxious to know my will, my desires, my hopes. Make them ac- 
quainted with my most intimate thoughts and with aU the feelings 
of my heart. Tell them that I have never deceived them, that I 
never will deceive them, and that I ask them, in the name of our most 
dear and sacred interests, in the name of civilisation, in the name 
of the world, that witnesses our misfortunes, to forget our dissensions, 
our prejudices, and our resentments. Warn them against the 
calumnies, that are being circulated to make people believe that, 
discouraged by the excess of our misfortunes and despairing of the 
future of my country, I have renounced the joy of saving it.^ 

It will be saved on the day when it ceases to confuse liberty with 
licence, when it no more looks for safety to these governments 
of adventurers, who after some years of false security precipitate 
their coimtry into terrible disasters. Above the political agitations 
there is a Prance which sufiers, which does not wish to perish, for, 
when God exposes a nation to such trials, it means that He stUl has 
great designs for it. 

Let us recognise that the true cause of our disasters is our deser- 
tion of principle ; a Christian nation cannot with impunity tear 
out pages from its long history, nor break the chain of its traditions, 
nor write at the head of its history a denial of the rights of God, nor 
banish aU mention of religion from its laws and its public teaching ; 
under such conditions it will never do more than pass from one form 
of disorder to another ; * it will swing perpetually from Caesarism 
to anarchy — two forma of pagan decadence equally shameful ; it 
will not escape the punishment of peoples, who are unfaithful to their 
vocation. 

The country understood all this, when it chose for its repre- 
sentatives men like you, who know the needs of their time, and yet 
are folly aware of the principles necessary for every society, that 
wishes to preserve its honour and its freedom; it is for these 
reasons, my dear friend, that in spite of prejudices, that still remain, 
all that is good in Prance longs for the monarchy ; the glare of 
burning Paris shows them the true way ; they feel that they need 
order, justice, and integrity, and that they can only find them in 
"the Monarchy ^nd its traditions. 

^ A reference to rumoutB of abdication. 

• “ Me ne fora jamaia qu’nne haite dans ie d^sordre.” 
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Attack witk all youi force tke errors and prejudices, that enter 
too easily into tlie most generous minds. It is said that I claim 
unlimited powers ; would to God that such a power had not been 
so rashly granted to those, who in the days of crisis offered them- 
selves as saviours of the country 1 We should not then have to 
lament today over the misfortunes of France ; ^ what I nlnlm — as 
you know — is to work for the regeneration of the country, to give 
free play to all its legitimate aspirations, to preside over its destmips 
at the head of the Royal Family, while at the same time submitting 
confidently the acts of the Government to the real control of freely 
chosen representatives. 

It is said that the Monarchy of tradition is incompatible with the 
equality of aU before the law ; answer that I am not ig Tin ra nt. to 
such an extent of the lessons of history and the conditions of the life 
of nations. How should I tolerate u^air privileges for others, who 
ask for no privilege for myself except that of devoting aU the 
moments of my life to the happiness and safety of France and to 
suffer always, before I share the victory with her ? 

It is said that the freedom of the Papacy is dear to me and that 
I am determined to obtain effective safeguards for it.® It is true ; 
the liberty of the Church is the first condition of peace and order 
throughout the world ; to be the protector of the Holy See was 
always one of our titles to honour and the most undisputed cause 
of our greatness among the nations ; only diuing the greatest 
disasters has France abandoned this glorious rdle. 

I shall be recalled — be sure of it — not only because I represent 
a right, but because I represent order and reform, because I have 
the authority needed to put right what is wrong and to govern 
according to law and justice, in order to repair the evils of the past 
and, at the long last, to prepare a future for France. It will be 
remembered that I have the ancient sword of France in my hands, 
and in my breast the heart of a King and father, who belongs to no 
party. I am not a party, and I do not wish to return to reign for 
the benefit of a party ; I have no wrongs to avenge, no enemies to 

^ The Count’s style is always too grand and elusive to oondeaoend to proper 
names ; the reference is probably to tlie Second Bmpire — less probably to 
the National Defence Govenuuent. 

* One of the effects of the French defeat was the withdrawal of Breneh 
troops from Borne, whioh was occupied by Victor Bnunamiel : Pins IX beomne 
“ the prisoner of ^ Vatican ” and Catholios throughout the world — especi- 
ally in Branoe — were very anxious as to whether the Italian Government 
would allow the Pope freedom of communication with the faithful. 
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remove, no fortime to recover except that of Eranoe ; ^ I am able 
to choose from every quarter servants, who will loyally take their 
part in the great work ; all I bring back with me is religion, concord 
and peace ; the only dictatorship I wish to exercise is that of mercy. 
Eor in my hands, and in my hands only, mercy is also justice. It is 


for these reasons, my dear friend, that I do not despair of my country, 
and do not shrink before the immensity of the task ; it is for France 
to apeak and for God to act ” (“ La parole est & la France et I’heure 


& Dieu ”). 


HEnnr ® 


This letter is given in full, because, unlike many mani- 
festoes and public documents, the Comte de Chambord’s 
declarations do express his most intimate thoughts ; the 
whole of his character is there already in this early letter to 
Latour, as it is in the more famous Salzburg letter, in which 
for the last time he forfeited his chances of a crown. It is 
all there — the generous and chivalrous style, too lofty to 
demean itself to details of persons or parties, the concep- 
tion of a Restoration as an act of national repentance, that 
no more admitted of negotiation or bargaining than a 
penitent’s confession to a priest, the direct appe^ to “ all 
that is good in France ” over the head of Parliament,® the 
almost perverse frankness — ever the joy of his opponents, 
that seemed to single out for reference the very points, 
which prudence would have passed over ; thus the allusion 
to the independence of the Papacy was taken as justifying 
the fear of a Royalist intervention in Italy, and did incalcul- 
able harm at the July elections. In the debate on the 
Princes, M. Duoarr6 said it seemed “ like a page from the 
famous collection Gesta Dd per Francos ” ; * three trusted 
leaders of the Royalist party did not hesitate to say to the 
Comte’s face : “ Your manifesto produced a profound un- 

^ It is hardly possible to suppose an allusion here to the demand of the 
Orleans Princes for the restoration of their property, confiscated by the Empire, 
hut the phrase is not very happy. ’ Lacombe, i. 264-7. 

* lAcombe says (i. 21) : “ The very fact of haying written the letter 
without consulting a single member d the Chambei shows a deplorable 
prejudice * Annaha, t. 3, p. 300. 
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pression by its truly royal tone — even opponents have 
spoken of their admiration. But the feeling did not last 
long ; we cannot conceal feom your Eoyal Highness that 
it has been interpreted, commented upon, and exploited so 
as to have ex:ercised undoubtedly the worst possible efieot 
on the elections.” ^ 

The Comte de Chambord passed the months of May and 
June iu a state of anxiety and impatience ; * he was at 
Bruges (he had gone there to be nearer Prance), and he 
passed long hours in church, plunged in solitary prayer 
and meditation. The subject of all this restlessness was 
characteristic. He was not troubled by the thought that 
negotiations for his return might break down in France ; 
what troubled him was the feeling that things were going 
too smoothly. He was particularly annoyed by the visit 
of the three deputies to the Princes at Dreux ; he suspected 
them of having said that he was willing to give up the 
White Flag. He rebuked La Fert^, his representative at 
Versailles, for having thanked the deputies for the visit ; ® 
he sent de Blacas to Versailles to discourage Legitimists 
from negotiating with Orleanists. His deep mistrust of 
politicians made him prefer to see his cousm personally ; 
he disclaimed any idea of seeing Aumale, whom he had 
never liked. “ The Comte de Paris is my heir, if I have no 
children ; I want to come to an xmderstanding with him, 
but I have no terms to accept.” He refused to see several 
deputies, who were pressing for an interview ; he did not 
wish his views to reach Europe “ far ricochet ”, as the resalt 
of a talk. He must declare hiroself publicly ; he must not 
leave his cousins to nurse impossible illusions. De Monti, 
who was with him at the time, says : " We had great 

^ F-usian, mamrdhigw, p. 214. 

* TTia only publio ntteranoe in June was another letter to Carayon Iiatour 
(June 6tb.) congratulating MacMalion on the repression of the Conunune: “I 
knew what was to be expected of the illustriouB Marshal and the brave Generals 
under Jus orders ” (Loth, p. 226). 

3 Lacombe, i. 62. 
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difficulty in persuading him not to do something violent ; 
he is as fiery as gunpowder ; he gets it from his father and 
mother. He is not always easy to deal with ; he could 
not stand the idea that he had been committed without his 
consent and that his cousins believed in an agreement which 
did not exist.” ^ 

One can follow the perplexities of the Count’s supporters, 
day by day, in the correspondence between Blacas (resident 
at the King’s Court) and the Marquis de La Fert6 Mun, 
who from 1860 to 1870 belonged to the Royalist Committee 
at Paris, and after 1871 was the official representative of 
the Comte de Chambord “ aupr^ de la majority royaliste de 
VAssemhUe Naiionale ”.® The Marquis belonged to a family 
of proved Legitimist fidelity ; his father and uncle were 
among the fourteen Royalists (out of the 200 that had 
pronaised), who assembled in 1814 on the Place Louis XV 
to proclaim Louis XVIII.® He himself had resigned the 
Army rather than serve the July Monarchy, though he 
came of a military race, and had himself the appearance 
and courage df a soldier.* However, he had married 
the daughter of Mol6, ex-Mtoister of Louis-Philippe, and 
this made him suspect to the Ultras.® 

On February 27th, Blacas wrote to La Ferte, “not 
officially but as a friend ”, to warn hhn of the “ extremely 
difficult position ”, in which he would find himself placed 
as the Comte de Chambord’s representative in France : ® 

Ernest [a pseudonym for the Count] has decided not to accept 

Lacombe, i. 62. 

* This forrospondenco is publislied by the Marquis de Noaiiles in Ze Burem 
du rot. 

' Bvinau du roi, pp. 214-216. 

* “ In the June days of 1848 a young ITrenoh vidbile, hardly sixteen years 

old, dashed at a banioade to snatch the Bed Blag, and fell backwards struck 
by a bullet. Seeing M. de la Fert4 dash forward to take his place, he cried, 
‘ Ah, you have all the luck, big National Guard ; it is you, who will tear the 
flag down.’ * No, my child, it will not be me ’, he answered and, taking him 
in his arms, placed ^e flag in his hands, and leaped down again ” (Balloux, 
ii. 476). ' Iiomtoie, p, 124. ' Bureau du roi, pp. 176-8. 
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the Tricolour ; he no longer regards it as a reserved question hut 
as a settled question. . . . This decision must not yet be divulged, 
and, considering the difficulty of its being carried out, it should 
not be divulged till the latest possible moment. Therefore for you 
it still remains a reserved question. . . . You can cautiously prepare 
public opinion for it by saying, for example, that the moment seems 
ill-chosen for adopting a flag, which has cruelly cancelled its ancient 
glories in the minds of men, and which at present decorates the 
arsenals at Berlin ; emphasise with all your power the following 
consideration — that the first thing to be done is to recognise the 
principle [of monarchy] without any conditions ; say you are sure 
Monseigneur will not accept any. If the Chamber were to decide 
purely and simply to declare the traditional and hereditary Mon- 
archy re-established in Prance in the House of Prance, everything 
and everybody will find themselves back in the same position as at 
the end of July 1830 ; there will be no more need for Pusion negotia- 
tions and conditions ; Pusion wUl be implied in the facts. ... It 
wiU be enough for Monseigneur to make one step towards the Prench 
frontier for the whole country to be covered with white flags. . . . 
The invariable reply [to questions about Pusion] is that Monseigneur 
is always ready to take the hand offered to him, and to forget all the 
past ; he only demands pure and simple recognition of his claim, 
which puts everyone back into their proper places. But no condi- 
tions about the Plag or about anything else. 

The Marquis was heart-broken at this letter and his 
reply (on March 3rd) ^ is fuH of deq)air. The day before, 
he had been present at the debate on the Treaty of Peace, 
and he had thought there was no further kind of sorrow 
left him to endure ; the news of the Comte de Chambord’s 
determination showed him this was not so, " for today I 
can no longer retain any hope of seeing the return of that 
noble family, which could alone still have saved my poor 
country He could have xmderstood the question being 
“ reserved ” ; but “ to see it settled, when it is impossible 
for anyone, who has breathed the atmosphere of Ikanoe, 
not to realise that even among the most devoted Legitimists 
everyone feels in his inmost heart the obstacles, that cannot 

1 Bwem dw «rf, pp. 180-7 (from Bordeaux). 
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difl&ouliy in persuading iiim not to do something violent ; 
he is as fiery as gunpowder ; he gets it jfiom his father and 
mother. He is not always easy to deal with ; he could 
not stand the idea that he had been committed without his 
consent and that his cousins believed in an agreement which 
did not exist,” ’■ 

One can follow the perplexities of the Count’s supporters, 
day by day, in the correspondence between Blacas (resident 
at the King’s Court) and the Marquis de La Berte Mun, 
who from 1850 to 1870 belonged to the Royalist Committee 
at Paris, and after 1871 was the ofldoial representative of 
the Comte de Chambord “ aitprks ie la majority royaliste de 
VAssemhUe Natiomh ”,® The Marquis belonged to a family 
of proved Legitimist fidelity ; his father and uncle were 
among the fourteen Royalists (out of the 200 that had 
promised), who assembled in 1814 on the Place Louis XV 
to proclaim Louis XVIII.® He himself had resigned the 
Army rather than serve the July Monarchy, though he 
came of a military race, and had himself the appearance 
and courage of a soldier.* However, he had married 
the daughter of Mole, ex-MMster of Louis-Philippe, and 
this made him suspect to the Ultras.® 

On February 27th, Blacas wrote to La Fertd, “not 
officially but as a friend ”, to warn him of the “ extremely 
difficult position ”, in which he would find himself placed 
as the Comte de Chambord’s representative in France : * 

Ernest [a pseudonym for the Count] has decided not to accept 

^ Lacombe, i. 62. 

* This correspondence is published by the Marquis de Koahles in Le Bureau 
du roi. 

* Bureau du rm, pp. 214-216. 

* “ In the June days of 1848 a young IVenoh mobile, hardly sixteen years 

old, dashed at a barrioade to snatch tiie Bed Blag, and fell backwards struok 
by a bullet. Seeing M. de la Bert^ dash forward to take his place, he cried, 
* Ah, you have aU the luok, big Kational Guard j it is yon, who will tear the 
flag down.’ ‘ No, my child, it will not be me he answered, and, taking biTti 
in his arms, placed the flag in his hands, and leaped down again ” (Balloux, 
li. 478). ' Lomdnie, p. 124. “ Bureau d/u roi, pp, 176-8. 
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the Tricolour ; ho no longer regards it as a reserved question but 
as a settled question. . . . This decision must not yet be divulged, 
and, considering the difficulty of its being carried out, it should 
not be divulged tiU the latest possible moment. Therefore for you 
it stiU remains a reserved question. . , , You can cautiously prepare 
public opinion for it by saying, for example, that the moment seems 
Hi-chosen for adopting a flag, which has cruelly cancelled its ancient 
glories in the minds of men, and which at present decorates the 
arsenals at Berlin ; emphasise with all your power the following 
consideration — that the first thing to be done is to recognise the 
principle [of monarchy] without any conditions ; say you are sure 
Monseigneur will not accept any. If the Chamber were to decide 
purely and simply to declare the traditional and hereditary Mon- 
archy re-established in Prance in the House of Prance, everything 
and everybody will find thonoselves back in the same position as at 
the end of July 1830 ; there will be no more need for Pusion negotia- 
tions and conditions ; Fusion wHl be implied in the facts. ... It 
wHl bo enough for Monseigneur to make one step towards the French 
frontier for the whole country to be covered with white flags. . . . 
The iuvariable reply [to questions about Pusion] is that Monseigneur 
is always ready to take the hand offered to him, and to forget all the 
past ; he only demands pure and simple recognition of his claim, 
which puts everyone back into their proper places. But no condi- 
tions about the Flag or about anything else. 

The Marquis was heart-brokeu at this letter and his 
reply (on March 3rd) ^ is full of despair. The day before, 
he had been presfent at the debate on the Treaty of Peace, 
and he had thought there was no farther kind of sorrow 
left hina to endure ; the news of the Comte de Ghambord’s 
determination showed him this was not so, " for today I 
can no longer retain any hope of seeing the return of that 
noble family, which could alone still have saved my poor 
country He could have understood the question being 
” reserved ” ; but “ to see it settled, when it is impossible 
for p.yone, who has breathed the atmosphere of France, 
not io realise that even among the most devoted Legitimists 
everyone feels in his inm ost heart the obstacles, that cannot 

^ BwrecMi du roi, pp. 180-7 (from Bordea.ux). 
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be svumounted, erected by indestructible prejudices — all 
this drives me to despair Tbe country was longing for 
security and repose ; benee the general movement towards 
monarchy. “ But it would be the gravest of errors to 
regard the movement as purely Legitimist. It is above all 
a Conservative movement in a crushed nation, whose 
wounds still bleed and which longs for a remedy. France 
would never pardon the parly, which should disunite the 
friends of order, who are making such eftorts today to 
save the country together.” They had made great sacrL 
fines ; they had compelled Larcy (Thiers’ Minister of 
Public Works) to accept Jules Sunon as Minister of Public 
Instruction : Thiers himself was exceedingly flattered by 
the sincere support of the majority in the Assembly ; 
“honest republicans capable of conversion” were being 
carried in the same direction. All this would be ruined by 
the disunion of the Conservative party ; “ the peasants 
would vote for the Empire ; there can be no doubt of that 
... it would be the end of the Legitimist party ”. He 
felt as much as anybody the sacrifices involved in a sur- 
render of the White Hag, but “ can one hesitate when 
it is a question of saving Prance, and Prance can only be 
saved at this price ? ” 

He went on to recall the Comte’s own words to the 
Duo de Nemours : ^ “ We cannot dispose of the destiaies 
of the country, far from Prance and without her consent ”. 
Did not that mean that it was to be settled “ in Prance 
and together with Prance ”1 “I cast myself at the feet 
of Monseigneur and beseech him to reflect that this new 
attitude will seem in conflict with that declaration.” 

It had been objected that the Tricolour was the flag 
of Revolution ; that was no longer true. It had put 
down the ’48 Revolution at Rome ; it had stopped the 
massacre of Christians in Syria ; the Commune had repudi- 
ated it in favour of the Red Plag ; the War of 1870 had 

See p. 266. 
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purified it by “ tlie blood of all that heroic band of nobles 
— the BouiUfis, the Lu 3 nies, the Charettes ”, who had 
poured it out for France. He concluded with, a last appeal : 

“ France is lost, if the King does not return, and T am sure 
the King cannot re-enter France with the White Flag. . . . 

I would give everything in the world for Monseigneur to 
be able to inform himself by consulting the men here, 
whose judgment is to be trusted. . . . Adieu, my dear 
friend ; may God assist us ; I shall never despair of His 
mercy.” 

On April 2nd, de Blacas announced that the Comte 
was setting out for Bruges ; ^ he was convinced that 
the time had not yet come for a public appearance, but 
he wished to be near France and also within reach of 
England, in case of a rising in Brittany. There was a 
rumour of a Bonapartist revolt after the reoccupation of 
Paris by the Versailles troops ; in that case the Breton 
Legitunists would have marched on the capital with the 
Comte at their head : “in the present state of things, 
Monseigneur believes that interviews with politicians or 
more or less authorised members of the Chamber, laden 
with conditions, programmes, etc., would be more harmful 
than useful ; ® ignorance of Monseigneur’s whereabouts 
would make such demarches more difELcult ”. 

The Marquis was meanwhile placed in the most in- 
extricable of false positions; for example, after the 
negotiations with the Orleanists, which ended in the repeal 
of the laws of Exile, the Comte de Maill6 (Fusionist) paid 
him a visit. He had received a memorandum from one 
of his colleagues, Gabriel de Saint- Victor, deputy for the 
Eh6ne Department, who had himself been attached to 
the “ court ” of the Comte de Chambord, in which the 
latter assured him that he had heard from the Comte’s 

^ Btarem thi roi, p. 193. 

' He adds, “ I include among the awkwardneBses to be avoided (if it oan 
be done honourably) the visit of M Deoazes ” — always the bite noire of the 
Legitimists (tbid. p. 196). 
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own lips tliat lie would accept the Tricolour.^ But another 
Legitimist deputy, the Marquis de Partz, expressed h im - 
seK as more than sceptical about this astonishing produc- 
tion, adding, “ I believe he is far from having consented 
to sacrifice his Flag La Ferte, in reporting the incident, 
says ; 

You will understand how false my position was knowing Mon- 
seigneur’s feelings and yet undCT orders not to allow them to be 
guessed. I answered : “ My dear friend, I do not know if you are 
acquainted with the instructions we have received since 1856. . . . 
Monseigneur has always replied by the words ‘ It is a reserved 
question Maill6 read the instructions and then exclaimed, “ Ah 1 
I was sure of it ; Monseigneur feels that it is a sacrifice he must 
make, when the time comes ”.® 

Maille went off full of joy to inform the Right Centre, 
and in the middle of June, Dampierre (a Legitimist) wrote 
to the Comte de Chambord assuming that an understanding 
had been arrived at. The Comte was stupefied* and 
replied : “I have learned with infinite regret, and not 
without displeasure, that several Legitimist deputies have 
entered into engagements, which would result in a serious 
surrender of principle In his own diary he noted : 
“ Certain of my friends have engaged themselves, ahnost in 
my name, on the Flag question without any authority 
from me. So I was obliged to publish the Chambord 
manifesto.” ® 

On May 21st the Marquk, after attending a service at 
Versailles, where (he says) " all servants of the Monarchy 
receive a deep impression of the presence of the Great 
King sent off a desperate appeal to the Comte. He did 

^ Quoted de Boux, p. 186. 

’ On June 27th. Le. Figaro said : " We fed able to any (trithout feai of 
contradiction) that the august representative of the monaiohical principle in 
Eranoe . , , will accept the flag of Branoe ; thw is a declaration of immense 
importance ” (Lom6nie, p. 113). 

* Bureau du rm, pp. 204-5. * De Bouz, p. 186. 

‘ Fusim numarehisue, p. 209. « De Eonx, p. 187. 

’ Bureau du rot, p. 206. 
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not mince las words ; “ Not only does Monseigneur run the 
risk of being accused of baviug contributed in tke present 
and in tbe future to tbe ruin of bis country, by preventing 
a return to Monarchy and by sacrificing tbe hereditary 
principle, which he represents, to a personal repugnance, 
but also of being charged without fail by his own party 
with having led them into error by reticences, of which the 
great majority of Eoyalists have never had any idea, and 
which in their eyes would completely justify the behaviour 
of the Orleans Princes He pointed out again that the 
Comte’s decision, if adhered to, would be the end of the 
Legitimist party, and concluded : “ Grod and Monseigneur 
will pardon me, I hope, this cry wrung from my despair. 
But the memory of Henri IV and the sacrifices he made for 
his country seem still to authorise me to coimt on some 
other ending to our hopes, some other reward for our 
patriotism and our fidelity, than what lies in store for us 
as a result of Monseigneui’s actual decision. I ask Mon- 
seigneur to accept the respectful homage of one, who will 
be to his last breath the most faithful and devoted of his 
subjects, but who certainly at the moment is among the 
most unhappy.” 

On May 24th the Comte sent in his own hand the follow- 
ing characteristic reply : * 

I have received yoxa letter, my dear "La Pert6, and I recognised 
in it yonr devoted heart and yonr excellent intentions. But your 
observations have made no diSerence to my decisions, which have 
been long and maturely considered, and now axe settled beyond the 
possibility of change. The question of the Flag is not for me merely 
a question of an easily understood repugnance ; it is a question of 
principle. With the symbol of the Revolution it would be imposs- 
ible for me to do any good, or set right any evil ; why is there so 
strong a desire that I should accept oolouis, which have waved 
over BO many crimes and which have always represented the over- 
throw of the Legitimate Monarchy 1 K all this means nothing, 

^ That is (I suppose) in resisting oomplete Fusion. 

• Bwreau dai rm, p. 208. 
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tkere is no reason to attach any importance to one colour rather 
than another, and therefore I can keep my own. But if, on the 
other hand, it stands for a complete order of ideas (and that is 
what I belieTe), I ought not, and I will not consent to abandon 
the Blag of my fathers, which for me means respect for religion, 
protection for whatever is just, whatever is good, whatever stands 
for the right, united to what the needs of our time demand, while 
the Tricolour symbolises the Revolution under all its aspects and 
— what is more — is now filling the arsenals of the foreigner, who 
has defeated us.^ 

I have shown by what I have constantly written — and particu- 
larly by my last letter * — that I understand the needs of my time, 
and that I am ready to devote myself wholeheartedly to the great- 
ness and the reconstruction of li»nce. If my country, weary of 
so many changes and so many fruitless experiments, desires at last 
to have done with them, let her take me with my principle and its 
symbol. I belong to her with all my soul, with all my heart, and 
with all the intelligence God has given me. But if she wishes to 
remain in the rut of revolutions, I can be of no use to her, for I 
wiU never be King of the Revolution or of any Semi-Revolution. 
In that case I shall wait till, taught better by events, Branco under- 
stands at last where the port lies after the storm. But we shall not 
be driven to this hard extremity. Courage, then, my dear La Beit6 ; 
the sadness of a friend like you deeply distresses me. All the same, 
you will understand that, sure of being on the side of the truth, I 
can only obey the orders of my conscience ; I embrace yon cordially 
and count upon you more than ever, 

Hiiimi 

Soon after the receipt of this letter the Marqnis went to 
see the Comte at Bruges.* He was received with all possible 
afiection, and they sat together on the same sofa to discuss 
the dispositions of the Royalist party. “ Monseigneur,” 
began the Marquis, “ there are many among your friends 
who must be humoured.” “ They are the most worthless,” 
retorted the Comte. “ Oh no, Monseigneur, hut they need 

# 

^ The idea that one abandons a flag, because it has been defeated, is one 
of the odd gaps in the Comte de Cbambord’s generosity of outlook, due perhaps 
to Ms sohtory esistej^ce. 

* To General Carayon-Latonr. • Burem du rm, p, 213. 
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gentle treatment.” “ Pooh,” repeated the Comte, “ they 
are the most worthless.” “No, Monseigneur.” This 
second contradiction provoked one of the Comte’s rare 
outbursts of passion, of so violent a nature that the Marquis 
said to him : “ Monseigneur, I shall never speak of this scene, 
and it is not for my sake that I shall keep silence about 
it The Comte made no answer, and the Marquis resumed 
his argument ; he declared that every one of the “ old 
and faithful nobihty ” would join him iu his protest against 
the White Flag. “ Oh ”, answered the Comte, struggling 
with his impatience, “ the Legitimists ! ” La Pert6, hurt 
by the scorn in his voice, replied : “ A Legitimist is before 
aU the most faithful of patriots ; we have always cried 
‘ God and the King ’, because we have always identified our 
King and our country. The day you separate them, 
Monseigneur, will make us unhappy indeed, but we shall 
never abandon our country.” 

The Comte replied that he did not wish to separate 
himself from France, but the Tricolour was the symbol of 
the Eevolution. The Marquis answered that, on the 
contrary, the Tricolour had just defeated the Eed Flag, 
which was the real symbol of the Eevolution. He went on 
to urge that there was no historical ground for this insist- 
ence on the White Flag, since the old Army had flags of all 
colours, and concluded : “ Like a doctor you must take 
your patient as you find him,, and give him the medicine he 
needs, and then perhaps you will cure him. But if you 
expect to cure him simply by appearing at his bedside, you 
will not succeed.” “ I shotdd feel myself unable to do any 
good ”, returned the Comte, " unless I came back com- 
pletely myself ” (“ tout entier ”). 

La Fert6 tried another line of attack. “ Monseigneur, 
I do not know a better ChrMtian than you ; consult the 
Holy Father.” The Comte thought for a moment, then 
replied ; “ No — in matters of dogma the Pope is infallible, 
not in political matters.” 
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Tlie Marquis began, “ Well, then ” but cbecked bim- 

self in time,^ and continued : “ Well, Monseigneui, I Lave 
an infallible means for you to recover your flag The 
Comte looked astonisbed. “ Wbat do you mean ? ” Tbe 
Marquis meant that be was to accept tbe Tricolour, and 
after five or sis years, when France bad recovered ber 
strength, be should chase tbe Germans from Alsace- 
Lorraine and then demand tbe White Flag in exchange. 
Tbe Comte remained unconvinced, and tbe interview ended, 
“with much kindness on bis part, but more coldly than 
usual La Fert6 then related tbe conversation to Blaoas 
and Monti, who were waiting in an adjoining room. 
Blacas’ comment was, “ You are a gallant fellow 

On June 29tb ® La Fert6 returned to tbe charge ; be 
asked Blacas to lay before tbe Comte tbe instructions, 
issued from Frobsdorf on November 26tb, 1856, which 
said that be was “free from all engagements and far 
removed from all prejudices ” on tbe Flag question ; this 
bad been taken to mean that be would choose tbe right 
time and moment for a decision, and that be would consult 
tbe wishes of tbe country — “ today Monseigneur abandons 
aU precedents, and has resolved to announce bis own de- 
cision to France On June 30tb, after tbe great mibtary 
review at Longcbamps,® be wrote that “ tbe efiect of Thiers’ 
speech on tbe Loan and against tbe Income Tax, tbe 
prodigious success of tbe Loan and tbe attitude of tbe 
public at tbe Review, wbore there was enthusiastic applause 
for Thiers and MacMabon and none at all for tbe Assembly, 
all showed that tbe moment was more than ill-obosen for 
tbe proposed manifesto ; tbe people bad seen tbe national 
flags carried by thousands and applauded in tbe streets — 
and now they were to be asked to abandon them ! ” 

On June 30tb be made a last appeal : “ Has Mon- 

^ I am not clear vhat La FertA was going to say ; possibly " Why, then, 
do you Buppoit the Pope’s temporal power ? ” 

' £ureav du roi, p. 223. * Ibtd. p. 226. 
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seigneur considered that by making the Flag a question of 
honour, he thereby compels France and the Army and the 
Princes to make it also a question of honour 1 ^ As the 
month of June drew to an end, it was evident that some 
decision would have to be arrived at. Joinville went to 
Paris, under the name of “ Colonel Lutteroth ”, to arrange 
details of the Visit on behalf of the Orleanists ; the Marquis 
de la Fert6 said to Mm, : “ M. le Comte de Chambord is no 
longer in Belgium ; he is in Fiance. I shall at once trans- 
mit your request [for an interview] and I hope to be able 
to give you a reply tomorrow or the day after.” * 

On the night of July 1st, the Comte took the train for 
Paris. A certain brusque impetuousness is, at first sight, 
an unexpected trait in his cautious character, but is not 
uncommon m people, who live secluded and independent 
lives. They are so used to remaining inactive, when all 
the world expects them to move, that they sometimes 
enjoy movement, when all the world expects maotion. It 
is perhaps a certain compensation for seeming stiff on great 
matters to allow oneseK freedom in smaller ones. Certainly 
the events of the next few days were fantastic enough for the 
Arabian Nights. It is to be hoped that the Comte de 
Chambord, who was something of a Romantic, appreciated 
that aspect, for, if so, it was the only amusement he ever 
got out of his political adventures. 

He took a passport in the name of Mercoeur, and he 
travelled aU night; as the morning sun rose over the 
country he had not seen for forty years, he noted in Ms 
diary : “ Chantilly ; beautiful woods ”.® He arrived at 
Paris at 6 A.M. on Sunday, July 2nd, the day of the elec- 
tions. He was attended by the Count de Monti and do 
Vanssay ; as the carriage wMch had been ordered was not 
there, they took a cab like a parly of tourists. His first 
desire was a very human one — to see the great city, so 
changed since Ms childhood : he went first to Notre-Dame- 
^ Bureau &u rm, p. 227. * /6k?. p. 229, ’ De Boux, p 188. 
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des-Viotoixes, where lie heard. Mass, then to the Sainte 
CJhapelle in memory of St. Louis, and to the Pont-Neuf in 
memory of Henri IV. After that, they visited the Tuileries, 
now a heap of ruins. There remained only the Pavilion de 
Marsan, where he was horn ; he could see the windows, in 
fcont of which he used to play at soldiers ; ^ his eyes were 
wet with tears * and the cabman said to him, “ Don’t cry 
so much, bourgeois ; it was worse during the Siege when 
they ate my horses After dijmner at a restaurant in 
the Bue de Marivaux, he went to the Avenue de ViUais to 
the house of Baron de Nanteuil. La Fext6 went to visit 
him, and asked whether he had read the letter, in which he 
reminded him of the Instructions of 1856. “ Yes.” “ Well, 
Monseigneur V’ “It makes absolutely no change in my 
resolve. Por me it is a question of honour.” “ I am afraid. 
Monseigneur, that you will make yourself impossible and, 
when hkance needs a King, die will turn to the Comte de 
Paris.” “ He will never be legitimate King, for I shall never 
abdicate.” “ Monseigneur, you will do worse : you will 
say ‘ No ’ to jPrance, and she will certainly take it as an 
abdication.” La Pert6 then asked whether the Comte had 
any more to say to him : “ No,” was the answer, “ later on, 
I shall send you the reply for the Comte de Paris.” “ I 
shall have the honour to send it,” replied the Marquis, 
“ but it will be the last service I shall be able to do for 
Monseigneur.” The Comte stopped in his walk up and 
down the room, saying, “Ah, I regret those words ”, The 
Marquis bowed, and took his leave of his master ; they 
never met again.* In the afternoon, the Comte set ofE for 
his chateau at Chambord; from the station of Blois 

^ Bwem d/u Toi, p. 229. 

’ Thiete ungenacona oommeat (in ooaTec8atiDn)'v7aa as foUo-wa : “ He wept 
over the ruins left hj the Commune ; if you think a blubberer oan goTom a 
nation, yon are wrong : if I had wept at the gates of Paris, I should never 
have got inside ” (de Maxotce, AaaembUe nationale, ii. 40). 

■ B^6vy, jPin da nobMes, p. 25 ; Loth, p. 131 ; Burem die rot, p. 229. 

* Bureau du rn, pp. 230.32. 
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(wliere he stayed the night at the H6tel de I’Angleterre) 
he sent the following answer to the Comte de Paris : 

M. le Comte de Chambord was glad to bear tbe expression by 
tbe Comte de Paris of bis desire to visit bim. M. le Comte de 
Cbambord is in Prance. Therefore tbe moment, indicated by 
before, bas now come to explain himself on certain reserved ques- 
tions ; be hopes that nothing in his language wiU be an obstacle 
to that union of tbe House of Bourbon, which has always been bis 
dearest wish. Nevertheless loyalty demands that tbe Prince, bis 
cousin, should be informed that M. le Comte de Chambord tbiTiTra 
it necessary to ask M. le Comte de Paris to put ofi bis visit till tbe 
day not far ofE, when be shall have explained bis whole Tniud to 
Prance. He would have wished to receive his cousin’s visit at 
Chambord, but at present he thinks it better not to prolong bis 
stay in Pranoo : on leaving Cbambord he will return to Bruges, 
where be will be from July 8tb to the 16tb.^ 

It would be hard to say whether the Comte de Paris 
and his friends were more perplexed by the cold correctness 
of the note, which read like the reply to an invitation to 
dinner, or by the phrase “ reserved questions ” : the Comte 
de Paris asked Pasquier what the words meant ; the Duke 
repUed that he had never heard of them.* 

They were soon to know : La Pert6, directly after his 
painful interview with the Comte de Chambord, went to 
the house of the Bishop of Orleans. He did not find him 
at home, but Palloux was staying there as his guest, and 
La Fert6 told him with tears in his eyes that the Comte 
was about to issue a manifesto in favour of the White 
Flag. The efiect was like that of a bombshell at a wedding- 
party. Since the dinner of the Princes with Thiers, the 
BoyaJists had been living in an atmosphere of almost 
religious ecstasy. Falloux, who had come up for an 

1 Palloui, ii. 473. 

‘ fusion mmarchique, p, 211. la oommuuioatiag the letters to the 
Legitimista, Pasquier said! “We have made engagements to you and, if 
they are not accepted, it is not our fault. We shall not allow you to copy 
the note ; a dooument when copied is always published and for onr part 
we are anxiouB not to cause any bitterness ’’ (Lomdnie, p. 126). 
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Academy election, liad spent the Sunday listening to 
rapturous accounts of the famous dinner to the Koyalist 
deputies, and rejoicing 'with the Bishop of Orleans over the 
near prospect of a Restoration,^ 

■V^en the first movement of horrified incredulity was 
over, a largely attended meeting of Royalists was held on 
Monday in one of the bureaux of the Assembly, and it was 
unanimously resolved to send a deputation to Chambord 
to represent that “ to sign such a manifesto would be equiv- 
alent to si gning an act of abdication ”, The Comte de 
Maill6 consented to go (he was not perhaps a very tactful 
choice, as he had been a member of the suspect deputation 
to Dreux), and Gontaut-Biron, one of the “ twelve 
Apostles ” ; they were joined by La Rochefoucauld, Luo 
de Bisacoia. In appearance he resembled his famous 
ancestor, the author of the Maximes, and in elegance of 
manner, but he had no pretensions to cleverness or elo- 
quence ; he was somewhat pompous (it was said he always 
walked as though preceded by a master of ceremonies), 
but he had the good sense of a country gentleman. His 
wife, the Princess de Ligne, was a famous Parisian hostess ; 
his son-in-law, the Duo de Luynes, had been killed in the 
war. 

Many of the deputies expressed the opinion that 
Dupanloup should go also, and Palloux went to the 
Assembly, where he met him in the Galerie des Tombeaux 
— the Versailles lobby. The Bishop refused ; he hated 
traveUmg at night. At his Versailles house, the door was 
shut at nine every evening and the beU prevented from 
functioning. Palloux put his back against one of the monu- 
ments, and talked tDl he had won his point. He said, 
“ Side by side with the noblesse, the clergy of Prance 
should be represented ; 'as the attachment of the Tiers kat 
to the Tricolour is undisputed the Xing will see that the 
whole nation demands it 

i Moux, a. 472, * Ibid,, li. 477 j De Meaux, p. 117. 
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Tlie foui deputies left tliat evening, accompanied by 
Laurentie, director of thd Legitimist organ, tbe tfnion, and 
the young Cazenove de Pradine — deputy for Lot-et- 
Garonne — the darling of the Assembly; he had been 
seriously wounded at the battle of Ligny, where ho had 
fought with the greatest courage ; his charming face and 
seductive manner won all hearts and his colleagues called 
him Ehacin ; but he had also all the intemperance of youth, 
and an impatient Eoyalist said of him, as he mounted the 
tribune to make some imprudent motion, “ He is only good 
at getting himself killed ”?■ 

The Castle of Chambord is near the city of Blois ; it 
had been given to the Mar^chal de Saxe as a mark of pubhe 
esteem after the victory of Pontenoy, and the illustrious 
General had died there, surrounded by actresses and 
comedians. When in 1821 it had been given to Henri in 
the burst of loyal enthusiasm that hailed his “ miraculous 
birth”, Paul-Loms Courier, the famous Radical pam- 
phleteer, wrote sarcastically : “ Chambord is full of the 
young Prince’s ancestors, and for that reason I regret he 
should live there . . . here Louis, the model of Bongs, 
lived with Montespan and La Valli^re, and all the wives 
and daughters, whom it was his good pleasure to take 
away from their husbands and relations ... by this door 
the mistress entered in the evening and the confessor in 
the morning Victor Hugo described it as being “ lovely 
as a fairy palace, and stately as a K in g’s dwelling ” ; 
the ancient castle had now to witness the unaccustomed 
scene of a Kong refusing to re^, and courtiers telling the 
truth. 

The Comte had arrived on the night of Monday, July 
3rd, and stayed for three days, going for long walks in the 

i 

Do Means, p 208. 

“ Pamphlet of 1821 ; Courier was oondemned to two monthB’ impiison- 
ment and 100 francs fine, rather perhaps for irreverenoe to the oristooraoj' 
(who, he said, had won their advanooment " hy means of women ”) than for 
on attook on the Crown. 
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park and receiving many visitors — cnr^s, sisters, peasants. 
On Tuesday, Cazenove de Pradines saw him, and it is said 
te fell at tke King’s feet to implore Idm to make 
concessions — in vain ; ^ tke ofl6.cial deputation was intro- 
duced on Wednesday, July 6tli. The Comte’s attendants 
crowded into tke passages, foil of agitation. “ Spare no 
pains to succeed,” they cried to the deputies, “ or all is 
lost.” 

The Comte himaeH remained completely oahn; he 
invited the three delegates firom the Eight to be seated, 
and assured them that they might speak openly without 
offending him. De Maille spoke first,® He gave a short 
sketch of the negotiations with the Orleanists from the 
beginning of the Assembly, referring to the Dreux inter- 
view, which he said had obtained the honour of Mon- 
seigneur’s approbation (as a matter of fact the approbation 
had been given by La Fert4 and repudiated by the Comte) ; 
coming to the question of the Flag, he repeated the Comte’s 
own declaration of 1860 — that he would not take a 
decision upon it " far from France and apart from France 
he interpreted it as meaning that he would follow the 
opinion of the country. “ Now it is beyond question that 
the country desires the Tricolour unanimously.” "Not 
perhaps so unanimously as you think ”, replied theDomte. 
“ The Tricolour ”, continued de Maille, " is the symbol of 
the modem regime ; it is for the people the sign of freedom 
feom the old pre-Eevolution abuses. If Monseigneur gives 
it up, he must give up the crown of France.” The Comte 
replied : “ I cannot return to France without my principle 
and my flag ; I am sure that with the Tricolour I should 
no longer be myself, and that I could not give to France the 
services she expects feom me as the representative of order 
and Hberty ”. De Maill4 replied boldly, " The White Flag 

^ De Eotix, p. 188 . 

• De Maai6 drew np the ‘procis-verbdl of the interview (flee Fusion 
mmarehigw-, p. 212). 
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does not belong to you exclusively : it is tbe flag of France, 
not of your family.’- Tliere is not a Legitimist -wbo will 
follow you in the way you propose.” If we had not the 
report signed and accredited by witnesses, it would be 
hard to believe the Comte’s reply : “ That proves ”, he 
said, speaking to men, who had grown grey in the service 
of monarchy, “ that revolutionary ideas have taken root 
more firmly than I thought ”. The deputies now passed 
to the most passionate supplications. “ Have pity on this 
great Legitimist party, which for forty years has given up 
careers, honours, fortunes for you.” "If the manifesto 
appears, the party will disappear.” “ Yes,” rephed the 
Comte, “ if you desert me.” La Rochefoucauld fell on his 
knees begging him not to reject the flag, under which his 
son-m-law had died at Couhniers.® De Maille cried : 
“ Have pity on our children, on us, on France ”. The 
Comte remained inflexible : " I have reflected much on 
this subject ; for me it is a q^uestion of honour and political 
integrity. I can say no more; let us part; we shall 
always be friends.” 

The deputies sadly took their leave ; Dupanloup was 
then introduced. The interview was not an easy one ; the 
Comte did not particularly like the Bishop, whom he 
looked upon as a kmd of Modernist (to ante-date the 
phrase) because of his opposition to Papal Infallibility. 
He opened the conversation with a good-humoured refer- 
ence to the last time he had met the Bishop — as con- 
fessor in his childhood, but he would not speak any more 
about pohtics, as he had exhausted the subject with 
the three deputies. The Bishop urged that the failure of 

1 Hector Pesaard (ii. Ill) adds iere I do not know from -what source — 
“ It was our anoes-tois that made the White Plag glorious for the ^oiy of your 
ancestors. We, their descendants, ha-TC perhaps the right to believe that our 
honour is not committed to the exclusive maintenanoe of this flag, and we may 
be allowed to believe. Sire, that the honour of your faithful servants is not 
less sensitive than your Majesty’s.” 

' Fusion monarchigm, p. 217. 
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a Kestoratioa would give the Church up to her worst 
enemies ; the Comte agreed, but did not see how his 
manifesto would hasten such a calamity. The Bishop 
urged bitn to come to Versailles, or else to summon deputies 
of all parties to Chambord ; he replied : “ It would be 
useless ; I have made up my mind 

After the Bishop, Laurentie was introduced. “ From 
you, my friend,” said the Comte, “ I am ready to hear 
anything, for I am sure of your feehngs and your inten- 
tions.” “ Well, Monseigneur, why raise the question of 
the White Flag ? ” “ It is not I who raise it ; I have 
been compromised by those, who have no authority to act 
in my name ; I must make Imown my resolution to France.” 
He then showed Laurentie a copy of the manifesto and 
made some alterations, by his advice.® 

The Castle emptied ; the visitors returned to Versailles. 
Laurentie wrote to a friend : “ In twenty-four hours we 
have lost the fruit of twenty years prudence ”. Dupanloup, 
as ho was jerked about in the uncomfortable carriage, which 
took them back to Blois, kept on exclaiming, “ What an 
amazing psychological problem ! What moral blind- 
ness ! ” ® 

The Comte left Blois by the night train with the 
manifesto in his pocket. He slept soundly during the whole 
journey, but Vanssay, his attendant, could not settle down 
and, when they reached Paris, asked him anxiously 
whether the manifesto was to be altered. “ No,” answered 
the Comte, “ send it to the Union to be printed as it is ; 
it is my last word.” He did not stop at Paris, but went 
straight back to Bruges, leaving behind him the capital he 
was only to see once again in his life.* 

The manifesto appeared in the evening papers of 
Thursday, July 6th. It ran as follows : 


^ Lagrange, Vte de DupatUmp, ii. 404. 
» Fftllotuc, ii, 478-9. 


> Lott, p. 159. 
* Loth, p. 160. 
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People oe Ebanoe, 

I am among you ; you have opened the doors of France to 
me, and I could not refuse the happiness of seeing my country 
again, but I do not wish by staying any longer to furnish new 
pretexts for excitement at a time when there is so much restlessness. 

Therefore I am leaving this chiteau of Chambord, which you 
gave me, from which I took the name I have been proud to bear 
for forty years along the paths of exile. As I leave France, it is 
in my heajjt to teU you that I am not separated from you ; I^anoe 
knows I belong to her. I cannot forget that the right of the King 
is part of the nation’s inheritance, nor can I refuse those duties 
towards the nation, which it imposes upon me. 

These duties I shall carry out, on my word as an honest man 
and a King. With the help of God we will found together, and 
when you will, a government in conformity with the real needs of 
the nation, widely based on administrative decentralisation and 
local hberties. 

As a guarantee of the public liberties, to which all Christian 
peoples have a right, wo shall grant Universal Suffrage, honestly 
practised, and the control of two Chambers. We shah resume the 
national movement of the end of the last century,^ restormg to it 
its true character. 

A minority in revolt against the wishes of France made it the 
occasion of a period of demorahsation by falsehood, and of dis- 
organisation by violence ; their criminal conspiracy imposed a 
revolution on a nation, that only asked for reforms and, since, has 
driven it to the edge of an abyss, in which it would a few months 
ago have perished but for the heroic efforts of our army. 

It is the working-classes, the labourers in the country and the 
towns, whose welfare has been the constant object of my most 
anxious thought and my most welcome studies, and who have 
suffered the most from tiTiia social disorder. But France, cruelly 
disillusioned by unprecedented disasters, will understand that it is 
impossible to return to the truth by exchanging one error for 
another, that we cannot evade eternal necessities by temporary 
expedients. 

France will recall me and I shall come to her with all that I 
have — my devotion to her service, my principle, and my flag. 

On the question of the Flag mention has been made of conditions 

‘ Apparently the Royal programme of 1789. 
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to ■which I cannot submit. People of Prance, I am ready to do 
everything to help my country to rise from her downfall and resume 
her position in the world ; the only sacrifice I cannot make to her 
is that of my honour. 

I belong to my time with all my heart : I pay sincere homage 
to all its greatness and, whatever has been the flag under which 
our soldiers have matched, I have admired their heroism and 
thanked God for all, which their courage added to the treasure of 
our national glory. 

There must be no misunderstanding or reserve between you 
and me. No, it is not true what ignorance and credulity have 
spoken of — class pri-vileges, absolutism, and intolerance, and I 
know not what else — tithes and feudal rights — phantoms which 
the most daring calumny is trying to evoke before you. But I will 
not, for that, let the standard of Henri IV, Pranpois I, and Jeanne 
d’Arc be snatched from my hands. 

With that flag the national unity was effected ; •with that flag 
your ancestors, led by mine, conquered Alsace and Lorraine, whose 
faithfulness to us is still a consolation m our disaster ; it has con- 
quered the barbarians in their land of Africa, which witnessed the 
&st wax-like actions of a Prince of my family. It 'wiU conquer the 
modem barbarians, by whom the world is menaced. I shall entrast 
it without fear to the courage of our aormy. They know it has 
never followed any pa'th hut that of honour. I received it as a 
sacred legacy from the old King, my grandfather, wh,en he died in 
exile ; it has always for me been bound up with the thought of my 
distant country. It floated over my cradle ; I wish that it may 
overshadow my tomb. In the ^orious folds of this unspotted 
standard 1 shall bring yon order and freedom. People of Prance, 
Henri V cannot abandon the White Plag of Henri TV.^ 

Tbe !Frencli people, to whom the Comte appealed, had 
so completely lost the memory o£ the White Flag that the 
manifesto seemed like a lesson from a history hook — with 
the history somewhat imaginative. In a matter so ex- 
clusively Ikench, we can only quote the conclusions of the 
oarefol appendix to M. Deajoyeaux’s Fusion mmarchique : ® 

The Anoien B4gime had no national flag. There were Prench 
arms such as the white cross on a red ground of the Picardy legi- 
^ Laoombe, i. &79-81. * Pp. 438-61. 
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meat, and the blue banner with a white cross ; the dynast 7 also 
bad its emblem — the blue banner with golden lilies carried by 
twenty-four of our kings and which passed ftom the Capetian 
Kings to the Valois, from the Valois to the Bourbons.^ . . . Since 
1789 ® there is a single Prench emblem — the Tricolour ; the White 
Plag, in the sense given it by the controversies of 1870-73, dates 
from the Eestoration.® ... It was abandoned by Louis-Philippe 
in favour of the Tricolour, and for forty years, under Monarchy, 
Eepublio and Empire, the flag of Prance has been the red, white, 
and blue. 

At Versailles the depression and despondency among 
the Eoyahsts were universal. “ Never ”, says PaUoux, 
“ have I seen such complete unanimit y in despair.” * 
Vitet, a distinguished Orleanist, sat in Bupanloup’s house, 
his head in his hands, murmuring, “ Oh, the blood of 
Charles X ”.® Lacombe notes in his diary : “ The Mani- 
festo is full of fine feeling, but it is no good hiding the fact 
that it is a farewell to France ”.® Another Eoyahst 
deputy wrote in his journal : “ No doubt it is very fine to 
drape oneself in one’s dignity and make one’s father’s 
flag a winding-sheet, but France, poor France, who will 
help her ? ” ” 

On Thursday, July 6th, a large meeting of Eoyalist 
deputies was held in the house of Eesseguier, opposite the 
Palace of Versailles ; many deputies talked of resigning 
their seats and retiring from the Assembly ; others pro- 

^ " The white plume, to which Henri IV bade his followers rally, was not a 
flag but a feather whioh he wore as leader of the Huguenot party ” (Juaton 
numarcMgue, p. 448). 

a “ La Fayette in 1789 gave the oookade of three oolours to the Fans 
National Guard : white was worn as a oookade by all the army in 1786 ; red 
and blue were the oolours of Paris ” [&M. p. 461). 

a “The Provisional Govomment of 1814 hesitated before adopting the 
white oookade, and were finally influenced by the action of Marshal Jouidan, 
who made the troops at Bonen adopt it ” (tbid. p. 468) ; op. Hal6vy, 
pubhgue dea dms, p. 67 : “ The White Mag had been the flag of the King and 
his family, never the flag of the Army . . , the royal regiments marohed under 
a mixture of oolours, in whioh it is easy to recognise the Trioolour, ... in 
1816 the White Mag was only an insolent invention of imigrds ”. 

* PaUoux, n. 477. ‘ Ibid, p. 482. * Laoomhe, i. 43. 

I Martial Delpit (quoted Denis, p. 90). 
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posed that a protest should be sent to the newspapers. 
This was accepted, and it was resolved to convene a larger 
meeting that evening in the rooms of La Rochefoucauld at 
the H6tel des Reservoirs ; about eighty members were 
present and Falloux was invited to take part. Count 
Benoist d’Azy, Vice-President of the Assembly, took the 
chair, and Larcy, Minister in Thiers’ Cabmet, proposed a 
form of protest. There was hardly any dissent. Du Temple, 
an eccentric member from Brittany, a fervent mystic, a 
virulent opponent of Thiers, an implacable enemy of the 
Orleanists, who, he declared, had “ consecrated the right 
of insurrection by the July colours”, defended the Comte 
de Chambord. “ Here ”, he cried, “ is an unhappy King 
without money, power or soldiers, who returns after forty 
years of exile, and his supposed followers repudiate the first 
word he utters ! I do not belong to your party ”, and he 
walked out. He was followed by Presneau — a gentleman 
in a long coat, who looked like a professor at a seminary, 
but had already distinguished himself in the Assembly by 
screaming out to the Paris deputies that they were 
“ covered with blood ” — and La Monneraye, another 
Breton deputy. The rest of the meeting unanimously 
accepted the following declaration : 

The personal inspirations of M. le Comte de Chambord concern 
himself alone. However they may be judged, it cannot be denied 
that they have a quality of sincerity, pushed to the point of self- 
sacrifice wAwh inspire respoA ; ^ after, as before, this grave docu- 
ment, those, who support the principle of hereditary and repre- 
sentative monarchy, because they see in it a pledge of security for 
the country, remain devoted to the cause of Eranoe and her liberties ; 
full of deference for her will, they do not give up the flag she has 
ohoseu, made glorious by the courage of her solders, and become, 
in opposition to the blood-red banner of anarchy, the flag of social 
order,* 

These words were added by Ealloux to emphasise the reference to a 
possible abdication ooutained in tiie word saoriflce ”. 

* Falloux, ii. 484-6. Loth, p. 168. 
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A copy of the Chainbord manifesto had beea sent to 
the Comte de Paris ; he replied in a letter, marked confi- 
dential, so as not to aggravate the situation : 

The Comte de Pans is very grateful to the Comte de Chamhord 
for having informed him of his decision; he acknowledges the 
perfect loyalty of his behaviour ; he thinks that the visit, which 
he is still disposed to pay, would under the present circumstances 
run the risk of bringing about explanationn which it seems to Tn’m 
preferable to avoid. This is the motive which has caused him to 
postpone it.’- 

The Pusionist campaign now came to an end, and its 
leaders turned their attention to seouiing conservative 
guarantees within the existing form of government. 

There remained for the Comte de Chamhord an act of 
discipline to be carried out ; generous towards his enemies 
and courteous to all, he yet had for his servants the most 
inflexible standard of obedience. His friendship was only 
to he had at this price ; the poor Marquis de la Pert6 was 
now to experience this.® 

Writing from Bruges in a letter dictated to Blacas, the 
Comte reminded the Marquis of his words, “ It is the last 
service I shall do for you ”, and went on to criticise his 
conduct : 

Your position at VersaiUea imposed upon you the duty of 
Bupportiug Monseigneur in a matter which he regarded as concern- 
ing his honour ; instead of that it has come to his ears £com several 
quarters that — contrary perhaps to your intentions — you let it 
be understood that the manifesto was contrary to Monseignenr’s 
previous engagements, and even allowed the opinion to be expressed 
in your presence without protest that the act was equivalent to an 
abdication.® Monseigneur concludes therefore, to his great regret 

^ Ivmm monar^igw, p. 223 ; Hanotauz, ii. 121. In handing -(he ans-wer 
baok to La ]?ert6, Joinville said ; " We have all seen the griei of the Legitimist 
party ; wb all nudeistand it, the £dnoe most of all ; -we share it and -we respect 
it (his voice shook -with emotion) ” (bureau du roi, p. 236). 

> Ibid. p. 238. It is perhaps fair to add that La Perth’s remonstrances 
seem to have been more candid -than taotfnl. 

* The reference, I suppose, is to hia intervie-w -with FeJlouz and Lupanloup, 

Z 
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and mortification, that you separated yourself from him at Ver- 
sailleB too violently for him to he able to keep you in the functions, 
which he has hitherto entrusted to you. 

De Blacas, writing in Ms own person, added, “We saw, 
qvdte as much, as you, how difficult was the question of 
whether the right moment was chosen for the manifesto ; 
the result has not completely justified your fears But 
La Pert6 was not reassured. “ The manifesto ”, he replied, 
“ having its origin, in legioim that are idealistic but im- 
practicable for the Prance of today, has won respect and 
admiration, while people have been stupefied by its lan- 
guage of another age. ... I have seen the impression 
produced on General Ohangamier, on General Bucrot, on 
Marshal MacMahon ; all his stafi talk in the same tone.” * 
In a farewell letter of the same date to the Comte Mmself ® 
he refused to discuss the charges brought against him : 
“ My conscience tells me I have fulfilled my duty to the 
last with courage and at the cost of great distress, as a 
gentleman, whose feelings may have been hurt, but who 
can never forget the kindnesses, with wMch Ms King has 
honoured him for so long ”. 

On the Left, writers adopted their classical tactic of 
praising the Comte de Chamhord for Ms disinterestedness 
and sense of realities. Victor Hugo wrote : 

C’est bien ; I’liomme eat viril et fort qui ae decide 
A changer aa fin triate en un fier suicide, 

Et qui, se sentant grand auitout comme fautome, 

Ne vend paa aon drapeau mfime au prix d’un royaume. 

On the other side there was a certain movement of admira- 
tion and sympathy in the Church and the Army. The 
Comte notes in his diary of July I4th : “ The effect, of 
wMoh so many weak minds were afraid, is better than was 
expected 

The one gleam of consolation in the despair of the 

^ Bureau du rm, pp. 241-3. * ZM. pp. 244-6 (July 22iid). 

» im. pp. 246-7. « De Roux, pp. 191, 192. 
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Royalists had been, as Rallonx bad noted, its nnanimity ; 
even this small comfort was not to last long. All sections 
of Royalists supplicated the Comte de Cbambord to pre- 
serve the national flag and almost all concurred in the pro- 
test of July 6tb ; the sudden and unexpected shock of the 
obstacle put almost all the deputies instinctively on the 
defensive, but as the shock wore of£, difierences began to 
assert themselves. The Extreme Right began to repent of 
having seemed to oppose the royal will. There watchword 
was “ Cover the King at all costs ; do not desert him in 
pubho Such an attitude was chivalrous enough ; un- 
fortunately, if the King was blameless, someone else must 
have been to blame. Old memories and resentments began 
to revive ; it was remembered that the Orleanists, only 
half forgiven, had played a prominent part in what had 
occurred, and that EaUoux, the old opponent of royal 
commands, had helped to draw up the protest of the 
deputies. A legend began to circulate that the Orleanists 
had plotted to force the Comte’s abdication. Falloux was 
shown two letters from an ardent Royalist at Nantes : 
the first, immediately after the Chambord manifesto, said, 
“ All is ended ” ; the second, a few days later, said, " I 
have been made to understand my mistake ; M. le Comte 
de Chambord was disgracefully deceived ; I recognise that 
he was in a state of legitimate defence It was said that 
the Comte de Chambord meant to reserve the whole 
question of the Flag until he was restored ; he hoped that 
the universal enthusiasm accompanying his return would 
make it possible to restore the White Flag, but the un- 
scrupulous schemes of the Orleamsts drove the Comte to 
a premature disclosure of his unpopular intentions. It is 
probable enough that some such scheme was in the Comte 
de Chambord’s mind,® but it could only be justified by a 

* Falloux, ii. 488. 

* Tlie Comte certainly hoped that the restoration of the White Flag 
would be easier amid the triumphant soenes of his entry to Paris ; it was 
expected there would be a snowstorm of white emblems to weloome him — 
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complete neglect of the representatives of the nation, 
who were surely bound to inform themselves as to the 
King’s intentions, before they restored him. Lauxentie 
and Poujoulat, the editors of the Union, and de Saint- 
Ch6ron, author of the Royalist Correspondance,^ rallied to 
the personal policy of the Pretender.® More serious still 
was the split which ensued in the ranks of the parliamentary 
Legitimists. Hitherto they had all met together at the 
Hdtel des Reservoirs ; now, about eighty deputies of the 
Extreme Right broke off to form a group called the 
Chevaux-L4gers (“ light horsemen ”), not, as might have 
been thought from their independent cavaky tactics, but 

the “ window plcbisoite ”, m it was called with reference to the Boones of 1 814. 
Thia is what made the situation in 1871 and 1873 so paradoxioal ; theOomtede 
Chambord, eo idealistic in his fidelity to his flag, was worldly wise enough to 
see that it could not be made a oondition of bis return. This led to every hind 
of ambiguity ; the Comte, first of all, wished to keep his intentions secret ; 
at last in 1873 he promised or seemed to promise that there should be no 
change before his return. The deputies thought this meant he would give way ; 
he really meant to reserve the (pieation, because he bebeved France would 
accept the White Flag, when, they onoe saw him on the throne. But his 
hatred of the very shadow of deception made him tear his plana to pieces, and 
twice he declared himself prematurely ; his lofty idealism always triumphed 
over bis beat-Md plans. 

^ 1 . 6 , information sent by the Faris Royalists to the provincial papers. 

‘ The following extracts give some idea of the tone of the Fress. Bim 
PubUo (Tbierist) : '* It is the affirmation oleor and unambiguous of the royalty 
of divine right. It is too late ; France has forgotten it." Temps (Centre) : 
" A flag is a Efymbol . . . the White Flag is a reversal not only of the Fren^ 
Revolution and its consequences, but to a certain extent of modem thought 
itself”. Coxetfe (Orleonist) ; ” The question has alwa3n9 seemed to our friends 
one reserved for the nation”. Univers (Ultramontane) : “ Honii wishes to 
keep bis flog ; he has certainly the right to it, and it is his duty. The Fro- 
testant traders from Holland trampled on the Cross in order to trade with 
Japan ; a man, who aspires to wear the crown of France and still keeps the 
gloiyofitouhisbrow, cannot begin by on act of apostasy” (deLuz,pp. 3S9-61). 
Ze Branqais (Orleanist) : “ A great party faithful for long throngh all vioissi- 
tndes, forced to choose between its Prince and its oonntry, deoides for its 
oonnity not without regret but without hesitation ”. La Benue dea Dewt 
Mmdes (Orleanist) : *' The manifesto of July 6th is a naive ahdioatiou, all 
the more oharaoteristio for being absolutely tmeonsoioua Journal des 
Bibata ; ” This is the language of another world and another time, the language 
of ^ Fnoyolioal, the Syllabus. It is the theooiatio language of the Papacy 
applied to the Monarchy, as complete, os absolute, as dogmatic in the cose <d 
the State as in the esse of the Ohuioh ” (Lomtnie, pp, 140-42). 
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from the name of the street where they met. 

The Moderate Legitimists (nuance Falloux) formed the 
Reunion Colhert. Their meetings were presided over hy 
Audren de Kerdrel, one of the wisest and most disinterested 
of their number, deputy for Ile-et-Vilaine : he had been 
a leading member of the Conservative party in the 
Assembly of ’48 ; “ blond as a cherub, with curly hair, 
supple as a waltzer, he was cursed with one of those pretty 
faces which prevented his audience from taking bim 
seriously He had been elected to the Corps Legislatif, 
but had resigned rather than vote the Empire. Now he 
was thin and shrivelled, like a Don Quixote ; he had a 
string of Christian names like a hidalgo — Vincent-Paul- 
Marie-Casimir ; he was niclcnamed the Impulsive, and he 
could never sit still on his bench for a moment. This, and 
his habit of always appealing to the loyalty ” of his 
colleagues, made the reporters call him “ the loyal puppet 
on strings But his chivalry and honour were real and 
impressive. 

The Extreme Right may be divided without ofEence 
into the mystics and the courtiers — the one with their 
eyes fixed on Heaven, the other looking to the Court of 
their exiled King. One of the most perfect types of the 
mystic was Belcastel, Marquis and “ Chevalier of the 
Order of Pius IX ” ; his hollow face with the deep-set eyes 
of the dreamer, and his lyrical style of oratory often ex- 
cited the Assembly to laughter. For him Paris was " the 
hell of Dante ”. “ In the coimtry ”, he used to say, “ we 
have kept the faith of our fathers in God.” He voted 
against Thiers’ title, refusing to “ accept the Republican 
label even for a day Once only, four years later, when it 
was clear all hope of a Restoration was at an end, did he 
speak burning words of remonstrance, which moved the 
Assembly to its depths. 

^ Guyho, Sottmes de 1862, pp. 33, 106. 

* Bosq, p. 180 ; Claveau, p. 66. 
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Anotiier of the same class was the Marquis de Franclieu, 
“the queerest, maddest, most reasonable, obstinate, 
honest, violent, adorable of old men ”, a Republican called 
him.^ He was a Legitiroist A Voukance ; for forty years in 
his ancestral chgiteau he had hated the Orleanists. In 1876 
someone said to him : “ If the Comte de Chambord dies 
without male issue, the Orleanists would become Legiti- 
mists “ Never,” he cried. “ Legitimacy will die with 
him,” ® He combined with this a real liberalism in matters 
of the Press and decentralisation, which made people speak 
of him as a “ white radical 

To the same political family belonged the old Breton 
deputy Dahirel, “type of the old Royalist in his short 
Breton waistcoat, smoking his little wooden pipe ”,® an 
ex-magistrate who had resigned in 1830, and the 
Viscount de Lorgerd, famous as an interrupter ; he was 
the “ lyre of the party, an Aeolian harp ever ready to sound 
under the soothing influence of a breeze from Frohsdorfl 
On the strength of his collection of poems, called The Spark, 
he was supposed to have told Victor Hugo to his face that 
his style was not French.® He called Thiers “ a sinister old 
man ”, and he was full of eccentric ideas of reform. He 
refused subsidies for the Opera as immoral ; he thought 
the pay of Ambassadors too large, as under a republic 
France had no chance of getting alHes. He once proposed 
a stamp on picture postcards, and on being asked ironically 
if he would put it on the face of the portrait, he rephed to his 
mterrupter (not without effect), “ There are certain faces 
which a stamp would suit ”.® 

Side by side with these picturesque country gentlemen 

1 PeDetem, TM&tre de TersaMea, p. 102. » Denis, p. 643. 

3 Do Mcbxo^Eo, ii. 131. * PorWoeia de Kd-Kun, p. 188. 

3 As a matter of foot, he protested against Victor Hugo’s praise of Qaii- 
haldi as the only General on the !Erenoh side vho had not ,beea conquered, 
saying, “ L’Assemhlto refuse la parole k M. Victor Hugo parce q'il ne parle pas 
franpais ” (i.e. as a Prenctoon) (Stance du 8/3/71, Anncdes, 1. 1, p. 209). 

‘ Bosq, pp. 187-8. 
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were the politicians of the Ultras ; the most competent 
was Lucien Brun, deputy for Aixj who had made his reputa- 
tion as a speaker at the Lyons bar. He was born on the 
slopes of the Jura, and his tall figure, large body, and 
swarthy complexion (brown like his name), recalled the 
type of vigorous mountaineers. His shaven face gave him 
the look of a Jesuit ; his thick eyebrows and disdainful 
smile showed the fighter. He was a direct and energetic 
speaker and a good tactician, whc never allowed his cool 
judgment to be swept away by Busionist eloquence : he 
knew his Comte de Chambord too well. 

The Baron de la Eochette, sad-faced with grey 
whiskers, under his cold and courteous irony,^ was violent 
in his afEections and aversions. In 1873, after the collapse 
of the Restoration, he said, “ I am at the end of every- 
thing ” ; ® ho died in 1876 broken-hearted by the disputes 
and acrimony, which marked the disappearance of the 
Royalist majority. 

The Baron de la Bouillerie was the only member of the 
Extreme Right, who was ever a Minister. Obedience to the 
Comte de Chambord was part of his religion ; it was per- 
mitted to remonstrate before the royal decision; after, 
there was no course but blind submission. A colleague in 
the 1873 Grovernment speaks of his “ charming ease of 
manner ; he only wanted a blue ribbon to look like an 
eighteenth-century statesman ”,® 

It is not probable that the Clhevaux-L4gers wanted the 
'White Elag or had much hopes of a Restoration. But they 
were resolved that, if France could not have Monarchy, at 
least she should have no rival form of established Govern- 
ment, if they coidd help it — and this resolve was not least 
among the obstacles, which beset the ill-starred Royalist 
party in the National Assembly. 

^ Hanotaux, iii. 397. * Danifi, p. 409. 


’ Du Barail, iii. 380. 



CHAPTER III 


THB REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE JULY ELECTIONS 

(a) The Veterans 

Early in July, TMera half ironically congratulated th.o 
Due de Broglie on the virtual abdication of the Comte de 
Chambord, which seemed to leave the road open for the 
Orleana Princes ; the Duo replied ; “ The suicide of the 
Comte de Chambord does not console me for the resurrec- 
tion of Gambetta Before describing this success of the 
Republican party at the elections and the re-election of 
theic leader, a word should be said about the Republican 
party, its past fortunes and its actual condition. 

Political inexperience was the fault of most of the leaders 
of the French Revolution. They had to improvise parlia- 
mentary government in a few years, and in the midst of 
ever-growing confusion and anarchy. With imperturbable 
vanity they rejected aU examples from foreign nations, and 
accepted as an axiom that all the past history of France 
must be reversed. 

Because Government had been tyrannical, it must now 
be jealously checked. The formula of all revolutions has 
well been described as foUows : “ Whenever reforms are 
demanded and the Government is not trusted, there will be 
a revolution The Constituent Assembly treated the 
Executive as a public enemy, harassing and impeding 
Ministers in every possible way, and deliberately forbidding 
its members to take office ; this jealousy, which had begun 


^ Quoted monarahtgve, p. 230, 
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as a prejudice, became a passion, wben the Government 
were suspected of treachery during the war, and the Re 
public arose not as a theory (there was no Republican party 
before the Tenth of August) but as a military necessity. 

The first Rrench Republic was sustained by that 
passionate desire for national unity, which was one of 
the sustaining causes of the Revolution. France was to 
be “ one and indivisible ” ; aU distinctions of classes and 
provinces were to be merged in that patriotic ardour, which 
showed itself in resistance to the invader. Of that tmity 
Paris was the heart and soul, and the Girondists fell, be- 
cause they seemed to represent the provinces against the 
capital. This national self-consciousness expressed itself 
in the desire for the Rhine frontier, which (as Sorel has 
shown) was a more real motive in the advance of the French 
armies than Republican propaganda. This lack of theory 
is shown by the fact that the Convention governed without 
a Constitution ; the visionary Jacobin Constitution was 
laid on the shelf by tacit consent. 

For the moment, the war crisis called out all that was 
best in France, and little attention was paid to the Reign 
of Terror at home. But you cannot permanently govern 
any nation in such a manner ; Robespierre’s policy of 
aimihilating every sect but his own was bound to fail. At 
the Thermidorian reaction an attempt should have been 
made to put an end to the government of a clique, and call 
the people into the national councils. But the Thermi- 
dorians were themselves for the most part a fraction of the 
Terrorist clique, opposed to the guillotine, because their 
names were next on the list. They inaugurated the new 
Constitution by violent interference with the freedom of 
election, and the Directoire was a long struggle, in which at 
last the quarrels of the governing class allowed the people 
to enter on the jScene with their champion Bonaparte. 

The Constitution of 1796 was the first attempt to 
establish a normal form of Republican government. It 
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lias ceitainly left beliind neitter mourners nor imitators. 
Its defects were due not so muoli to too much, theory as 
to a rather childish attempt to construct constitutional 
checks — the division of power among five Directors, and 
the provision that they should be chosen by one Council 
from a list presented by the other — a precaution easily 
nullified by the Lower Council, which sent to the Upper a 
list consisting of the five candidates they wanted plus a 
number of nonentities. However, the Constitution con- 
tained the interesting innovations of a Second Chamber, 
and a partial renovation of deputies. With a tolerably 
efficient government and some moral support from public 
opinion, it might have worked passably.^ 

Curiously enough the most fantastic of Republics was 
that, under which Napoleon was First Consul. It was 
, drawn up by Sieyes and, with its elaborate mechanism of 
a Tribunat, which debated and did not vote, and a Corps 
L4gislatif, which voted laws but did not debate them, 
almost justified Burke’s sarcastic delineation of his mind.® 
The working of the Constitution, however, fully bore out 
the terse definition of the crowd, who first heard it read, 
“ C’est Bonaparte ”. As the continuation and consumma- 
tion of the Revolution the rule of Bonaparte rallied almost 
all Republicans, and it was not till 1816 that there was an 
independent party of that name. Napoleon on his return 
from Elba attempted to gain their support by the “ Acte 
Additionnel ”, which proposed “ to surrotmd the rights of 
the citizens with safeguards, to give to the representative 
system aU its extension and to confer prestige and power 
on the bodies intermediate between the people and the 
Throne”. Under the Second Restoration and the July 
Monarchy, the Republican and Bonapartist parties worked 

^ Foi ft fftYoiuftble piotuie of parliamentBay life under the Birectoire see 
Gaston Dodu, ie Parlmimtariatm et lea parltmmtwirta, Pt. IV., oh. i. 

* I refer to the passage in the “Letter to a Noble iKjrd” beginning “ Abb6 
Siey^B has whole nests of pigeon-holes full of constitutions ready-made, 
ticketed, sorted, and numbered ”. 
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haiid. in hand, as it was the fashion to regard Napoleon as 
the great revolutionary and champion of liberalism m 
Europe. The more serious risings under the July Monarchy 
were accompanied by cries in favour of that Poland, about 
which Napoleon spoke so much, and for which he did so 
little. 

In 1848 Bonapartists and Bepublicans triumphed to- 
gether. The Second Republic attempted, at the beginning, 
to copy the gestures and attitude of the First ; its “ Moun- 
tain ” deputies sat on their upper benches, and defied the 
President according to the best precedents of the Con- 
vention, but the chief instruments of the Terror were 
blunted by Lamartine, that very romantic successor of the 
Girondins, who abolished the death penalty for political 
offences, and reassured the Governments of Europe as to 
his peaceful intentions. The people were obsessed by social 
and industrial questions, and Bonapartism easily adapted 
itself to such new interests ; a popular autocrat is always 
the dream of Socialists. Louis Napoleon set the example 
— so fashionable in pretenders to the Crown — of an 
intense interest in the working classes. The split between 
Republicans and Bonapartists ruined the 1848 Constitu- 
tion. Certainly the device of an elected President over 
against an elected Assembly was a dangerous one, though 
with a Parliamentary President, like Thiers or Cavaignac, it 
might have worked. But Louis Napoleon was no figure- 
head ; he was a man with a mission and a progra mm e of his 
own, and a profound faith in both. His name seduced at 
once the peasants, terrified at the prospect of a revolution- * 
ary attack on property, and many of the workers in towns, 
who sympathised with the author of “the extinction of 
poverty”. The schism between Republicans and Bona- 
partists was complete. After the cowp d’^at it was against 
the Republicans, that the main severities of the President 
were directed, and not a single member of the papty was 
elected to the first Corps L6gislatif of the new regime. 
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A small group of the veterans from the Mountain of 
1849 sat upon the Extreme Left of the National Assembly 
of 1871. They vere more respected than followed by the 
younger Republicans, who called them “ Les Vieux 
“ They proclaimed a certain number of principles, and the 
object of their whole lives was to remain imshakeably 
faithful to them. Their ideal was consistency ; they cared 
for nothing else. They refused to admit that the course of 
time or any events or unforeseen catastrophes could change 
an iota of their views. . . . You could see it even in their 
dross. Most of them adhered to the fashions of their youth ; 
they cut their hair and shaved in the same way.” ^ Gam- 
betta’s friend, Mme Adam, says : “ More and more they 
play the part of great Elysian shades, astonished at 
terrestrial arrangements ; for them ‘ Republic ’ is a solemn 
ritual word 

If a group of such independent characters could have 
recognised a leader, it would have been Louis Blanc : they 
did actually begin by assembling at his house, but, un- 
willing to admit even a shadow of party discipline,® they 
ended by meeting at each other’s rooms in turn, 

Louis Blanc is a strange example of the literary man in 
politics. Under the July Monarchy he had written The 
Organisation of Labour, Sistory of Ten Years and the first 
part of The French Revohiion. In the ’48 revolution he 
was the representative pf advanced socialism, and became 
president of the Commission on Labour. He was the idol 
of the crowd and the bugbear of the Conservative majority 
of the Constituent Assembly,* . who prosecuted him for, 
complicity in the June riots and forced him to take refuge 
in England. In fact, " il ne mdritait ni oet exc4s d’honneur 

I Lookioy, All haaard da la vie, pp. 244-6. 

< Mee angouees, p. 267, 

* In 1876, when Gambetta ordered iihe party to vote for th# Constitution, 
Biano protested against the new and strange idea of party discipline. 

* ” A serpent could hardly have excited mote fear and aversion ” (Cbikian, 
Oonstihient AasenMy, p. 36). 
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ni cette indignitc He was not a man of action. Wlien 
the mob broke into the Chamber and carried him. on their 
shonlders, he kept on pitifully exclaiming, “ Your place is 
not here ! ” His character was full of the contra^ctions 
of a writer on politics, who has no idea of statesmanship. 
He was so small that a stool had to be placed for bim at the 
tribune : yet there was resolution in his olive complexion, 
his strong chin, and dark eyes. His voice was soft and 
unctuous ; he “ kept his words in his mouth for a moment, 
as if they were delicious sweets ” ; ® “ all the grasshoppers 
of the South sang in his utterance ” ; ® yet there was some- 
times a tone of bitterness, the regret of the popular hero 
whose name was now forgotten. “ He had the mildest of 
characters ”, said one of his colleagues, “ but he nourished 
terrible resentments : one felt the Corsican in him. He 
passed his life in daring strokes, and he was the most prudent 
person m the world. I never met a man so full of contradic- 
tions.” * It was not only in reference to his stature that 
Heine called him “ a curious mixture of a Lilliputian and a 
Spartan ”,® 

The June days of 1848 and the Commune of 1871 had 
cured him of his Socialist dreams, but he remained an 
impenitent Radical, hostile to Second Chambers and it 
was said he was in favour of abolishing the ofiB.ces of Presi- 
dent and Prefet alike. He swore by Rousseau like all 

1 Simon, iSoir de majovfnie, p. 193. 

• De Qonoouits, Journal (Nekon ediMon), p. 130. 

“ Bosq, p. 211. * Lookroy, p. 243. 

' Giant DnJS, 'who met him in London in 1863, says : " He looked as the 
first Napoleon might haye done if seen through the ■wrong end of an opera- 
glass ’’ {Notes from a Diary, p. 10). Por an Irishman’s reooUeotions of him see 
Justin McCarthy’s Itema/nisceruxa, L 118-24 : “ He had deep, dark, lustrous 
eyes, which gave infinite •variety to every word he spoke. He had a graceful 
presence, if we make allowance for his want of stature — and small delicate 
hands. His voice was strong, clear, sweet and thiiUmg. ... He gave a series 
of lectures in London public halls. ... I remember 'the dose of one lecture 
(on 'the wits and saidrists before the IPrench Hevolntion) ■. he suddeidy made a 
ddiberate pause for a pioment and, looking fixedly around his audience, finished 
■with the slowly-spoken and emphatic words, ‘ Then for a time laughing went 
out of fashion ’.” 
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dogmatists ; lie said to Victor Hugo, when the two demo- 
crats were discussing the eternal subject of the comparative 
merits of their two apostles, “ Rousseau was the friend of 
the humble, while Voltaire was the Mend of the great ”, 
Victor Hugo retorted : “ Rousseau turned Robespierre and 
St- Just, who called themselves Mends of Nature, into wild 
beasts and sectaries like you : I detest Rousseau because 
he was a bad father”.^ Louis Blanc’s chief remaining 
influence was as an orator ; with all his short-comings, his 
sincerity and literary power made him effective at the 
tribune, and his speeches on the return to Paris and on 
Universal Suffrage are still worth reading. 

Then there was Edgar Quinet, the “ grey-haired 
cherub He was one of the many historians of the Revolu- 
tion, and a Mend of Michelet, though the friendship was 
rather shaken by the fact that Quinet did not mention his 
predecessor in his book. He was all gentleness and 
candour ; he protested against the stupid ferocity of the 
Terror.® The revenge he dreamed of for those, who had 
exiled him, was the establishment of a generous and 
indulgent Republic, Even when driven by his conscience 
to interrupt in the debate, “ he would rise in his enormous 
overcoat, that reached down to his heels, show his great 
bald head, look round, and sit down without a word ”.® 
His old-fashioned integrity found little to attract it in the 
noisy opportunism of the younger Gambettists, He often 
said, “ What drives me to despair is that every day France 
loses a little more of her divinity His colleague, Edmond 
Adam, who often walked with him, in the Versailles Park, 
when the sun was setting and debates were duU, said, 
“ Quinet sees the unseen and makes us see it 

Victor Schoelcher, another exile, who had been on the 

1 Mme Adam, Mis angmsses, p. 263. 

* PeBsaid, 1 . 134. » Bosq, p. 140. 

♦ Mime Adam, Mes angmsses, p. 91. Miobdet is said to have called limn — 
in a pnblio lectuie at the College de iFranoe — “ the sonl of a heio in the body of 
a saint ” (Grant Dnfi, Nctes, p. 56). 
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barricades during tbe covq> d'etat, bad played a leading 
part in tbe abolition of slavery, and was an opponent 
of tbe death penalty. He still dressed in tbe old fasbion, 

“ tbe large trousers, tbe long coat folded like a skirt, tbe 
black stick with tbe silver handle”.^ He gbded along 
bke a gbost, and be was never known to laugb ; but be 
bad still energy enough to say to a Bonapartist, en pleim 
sSa/nce, “ I declare that you have uttered an infamous 
lie 

Alphonse Peyrat represented a more militant type of 
Republican : be bad not been a member of tbe 1848 
Assembly, but be bad written Marrast’s speeches for him, 
and be bad no sympathy with tbe half-measures of Quinet 
which “ enoasoulated tbe Revolution of all that was most 
powerful in it. Ferocity was necessary then and may be 
so again.” ® He was a resolute opponent of tbe Cburcb, 
and indeed bis chief claim to remembrance lies in tbe 
peroration of tbe great speech debvered by Gambetta sis 
years later, when be quoted as having been said “ by my 
friend Peyrat ” tbe famous war-cry, “ Clericabsm is tbe 
enemy ”. "What be bad really written was “ Catboboism 
is tbe enemy 

P^lix Pyat, another member of tbe '48 Mountain, bad 
become involved in tbe Commune, and retired to England. 
During tbe two Republics and tbe Empire be bad incurred 
sentences amounting to 212,000 francs, 29 years’ deporta- 
tion, 5 months’ prison, 5 years’ surveillance, and 10 years’ 
“ interdiction of civil rights ”. In 1848 be bad written the 
well-known play Ze GMffonnier de Pams, in wbicb a rag- 
picker strikes a crown in tbe streets with bis stick, and 
“ with a proud gesture ” throws it into tbe gutter. 

In June 1871 neither of tbe leaders of tbe 1848 Extreme 
Left was in tbe National Assembly. Ledru RoUtn, “ tbe 

1 Looiroy, p. 246. ’ S&moe du 1 ao6t 1874. 

• Wiiufred Stephens, Madam Adam, pp. 100-101. 

* In the “ Opinion Nntionale ” under the Sinpire (de Maro^re, H\stovf6, 
1.209). 
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fatter of Universal Suffrage ”, was not elected tiU 1874. 
Victor Hugo had resigned. He had found himself ill- 
prepared hy his rSle of prophet of Patmos iu the Channel 
Islands for the noise and rudeness of an unsympathetic 
Assembly.^ He gave up politics and resumed his rightful 
throne as Grand Cham of French literature. If he hardly 
resembled Doctor Johnson in his morals, there was a 
certain similarity in conversational gruffness and tender- 
ness to children. Both had also a robust patriotism. When 
Moltke, as a great admirer of his work, sent to him in 
Switzerland asking permission to call on him, Hugo replied 
gently and quietly, “ No, sic, never ”.® 

(b) The Eepubuoahs ttoder the Empibb 

It was one of the disadvantages of the dictatorial 
Government of the Second Empire that it could never 
find place for a normal Opposition. Under a constitutional 
regime opposition is so safe and so familiar that no one 
takes it too seriously. When it raises its tone too shrilly, 
people remember that, after all, it is a case of the Outs 
attacking the Ins. Under the early Second Empire 
criticism was certainly not easy : to a Government, which 
identified itself with the nation as a whole, opposition 
seemed akin to treason, and the men, who accepted such 
risks, either became martyrs or tribunes. 

The first six years was the era of martyrs — Republican 
opposition took the form of abstention. Some were already 
in exile : those, who remained, resolved that they would 
never take the oath, in order to serve the Empire as deputies 
or officials. Jules Simon has left an account of the diners 
des marts at which, every month, a small group of Re- 
publicans met under the chairmanship of General Cavai- 

^ BorhisiuiloEtiunate dSUut, seepp. 126-7. Malioioua joumalists said they 
had aaeu a proof of oae of his Bpeeohes, to '^hioh he had added 'with his o'wn 
band the words ** Explosion, d’enthuslaame ’’ (Boaq, p. 88). 

* Loojeroy, p, 292. 
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gnac, Louis Napoleou’s unsuccessful rival at the Presidential 
election.^ Here it was the fashion to treat the new rdgime 
with contempt rather than hatred. “ It cannot last ”, 
they said ; “it is only a third scuffle hko Boulogne and 
Strashourg. ’ ’ The exiles, with their luggage still unstrapped, 
dreamed of returning in a few days to sit on the High Court 
of Justice, which should condemn the usurper. At the first 
Paris elections some voices were raised for sending deputies 
to sit in the Legislature, hut the majority decided to 
“ leave the Empire in its isolation ” : a Republican candi- 
date came forward, refused the oath and retired. By 1857 
it was clear that the Empire was going to last, and the 
younger Bepubhoans were impatient at the abstention 
imposed on them by their elders. “ You have had your 
turn,” they said ; “ when will ours come round ? ” But 
in stricter circles it was stiU de mode to be shocked at the 
election of the five famous Republican deputies. Even at 
the 1863 elections Jules Simon, though convinced of the 
futility of abstention, felt such repugnance to taking the 
oath that he had to be pushed into a carriage by his friends, 
and dragged to the H6tel-de-Ville, “ like a criminal to the 
scafEold ”. He signed himself “ Jules Simon, rentier ”, 
“ so as not to compromise the Institut 

The second period was that of the orators. In 1867 
the Five took their seats — Jules Favre, Ernest Picard, 
Emile Olhvier, Henon, and Darimon. The Empire, utterly 
disdainful of the art of eloquence (Louis Napoleon had 
begun by abolishing the tribune and making members 
speak from their seats unreported), had failed to realise 
the importance of the orator. In constitutional States 
speeches count for something, but not for much; under 
a despotic regime, when there is no freedonv of speech or 
of the Press, the voice of the parliamentary orator, who 
cannot be suppressed by the magistrate or silenced by 
the gendarme, becomes the very embodiment of the public 
^ Soir majoumde, p. 43. • Ibid. p. 61. 
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conscience ; “ It seemed as if tte whole life of the nation 
had taken refuge in their breasts 

At the elections of 1864 the Opposition was swelled by 
Royahst recruits — old Orleanists like Thiers, and Legi- 
timists like Berryer. They formed a quasi-alliance with 
the Republicans ; they deliberated together for common 
action. “ Ah ”, said the Conservatives, “ if all Republicans 
were like you ! ” “ They are like us ”, answered the Left.® 
Orleanists and Republicans seemed on the best of terms. 
Laurier and Gambetta visited the Comte de Paris at 
Twickenham, and Jules Simon accompanied him on his 
tour to Lancashire. There were moments of embarrass- 
ment in this new rapp'och^mmb. The Due de Chartres 
presented himself before a Prench Republican Congress at 
Zurich. EvftTytbing went so well that a friend of the Duke 
suggested they should all lunch together ; a severe demo- 
crat answered suspiciously, “ It will be a light lunch, won’t 
it ? ” “ Evidently ”, adds the Due de Broglie, who teUs 
the story, “ the danger of contact with Princes seemed to 
him to increase with the solemnity of the meal and the 
quantity of the food.” ® 

In 1869 starts the third period — that of resistance. 
It is true there were no armed risings, but Paris had become 
once more the centre of violent opposition. A younger 
generation was pushing its way forward. Never was more 
incendiary language held at public meetings ; the police 
were constantly called in to intervene ; observers, who 
recalled that period to their memory, saw already the 
Commune in germ. 

The Imperial system was crackmg in all directions ; the 
Emperor’s wdl power was failing with his health. The 
confusion and ineffectiveness of his foreign pohoy was 
revealed by the shameful termination of the Mexican 
expedition, and the permission given Prussia to crush 

^ Soir de ma joumde, p. 67. • Simon, 4 eeptembre, p. 267. 

® Beim dee Dem Mondea (l/H/26), p. 142. 
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Austria at Sadowa caused universal restlessness. Louis- 
Napoleon. had succeeded by Ms personal cbarm in detacMng 
one of the Five — Enoile OUivier — , and entrusting bim 
with the task of transforming the Empire into a constitu- 
tional Monarchy. But, in spite of the plebiscite wMch 
gave a majority to the new Liberal Empire, the position 
of the dynasty was evidently in peril. Nothing could show 
tMs more clearly than the fact that, after the &?st defeats 
of 1870, the Empress Regent assured her husband that it 
was not safe for him, to return to Paris. 

But from 1809 a study of the Republican party neces- 
sarily resolves itself into a study of Gambetta. 

(c) Gambetta — (to the July Elections) 

During the years from 1864 to 1869, at almost every 
sitting of the Corps L^gislatif, there might have been seen 
seated at a comer by the window overlooking the Presi- 
dent’s garden a young spectator almost as regular in his 
visits as the deputies themselves. The ofiScials of the 
Chamber crowded round to make way for Mm ; they never 
asked for Ms ticket ; they escorted him to his place, and 
took care to turn out any tactless visitor, who might have 
innocently occupied it. He knew them aH by their names ; 
he had a shake of the hand and a joke for each of them. 
His loud and hearty laugh dominated the conversations 
around bim ; as soon as he had taken his seat, he began to 
tell stories full of flavour and malice with irresistible verve. 
"When the debate began, he leaned forward, his arms crossed, 
his back rounded, his beard tangled, contemptuous of 
the empty adornments of toilette. In .the lobby he could 
imitate a speech to perfection. All Ms hearers laughed and 
applauded Mm ; they were never tked of hearing Mm talk. 
TTi's good-humour equalled theirs : if anyone interrupted 
bim with a hon mot, he doubled Mmself up with laughter ; 
he congratulated the author ; he repeated and developed 
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the idea. As he left the House to describe the events of the 
day in the Cafe de Madrid, the same phrase was on every 
lip, “ Gambetta should be a deputy 

He was born at Cahors (Gascony) in 1838, and his 
father, Joseph, was a grocer from Genoa. Long after, in 
the Assembly, a Bonapartist deputy flung at Leon the 
supreme insult from a Corsican, “You are a scoundrel 
and, what is worse, a Genoese Cahors is a little town 
built above the red and green waters of the Loth, which is 
spanned by three bridges, one of them turxeted and very 
old : the narrow valleys all around, with their dark grass 
and rough yellow soil, are scented with orange-blossom 
and verbena. Under the Cathedral stood the grocery of 
the Gambettas, the doors decorated with designs of sugar- 
loaves, and on the sign-board the words “ Genoese bazaar ” ; 
the father, Joseph Gambetta, felt so strongly that Italy 
was Ms native land that for a time he refused to let Ms 
illustrious son be buried in the Pantheon rather than in 
the once-Italian Nice. Gambetta himself wrote of Italy : 
“ I breathe more freely tbrnre than elsewhere, and I feel 
myself completely at home ”.® 

It is always interesting to trace the mingling of French 
and Italian blood. Both nations have inherited the Latin 
genius, but in spite of sentimental affinities they never 
seem to get on well together. From the day when Charles 
led his French army into Florence, and petulantly ex- 
claimed in the course of protracted negotiations, “ We shall 
sound our trumpets ”, provoking Capponi’s famous retort, 
“ And we shall ring our bells ”, down to the " monstrous 
ingratitude ” of 1870, when Italy did not stir a finger to 
help the Emperor Napoleon, who had fought for her 
liberties, they have been incapable of understanding each 

^ Simon, Soir de majovm^ pp. 73-6 j iPessard, i, 69. 

* Jowmal 266). It irill be remembered that Genoa had 

attempted to annex Coreioa. 

■ Mandals, Qambelta, pp. 14, 16 ; Lanr, Heart of Qambdta, p. 266 , 
Desohonel, Life of Oambetta, p. 7. ' 
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other. The Italian idea of politics has always been that 
of cold and polished cunning, sometimes hidden under 
diplomatic aSabihties, sometimes openly moving to its end, 
realist, busiaess-lihe, bent on results. The French states- 
man is far more effusive, more sentimental, more concerned 
with general ideas and far-reaching ideals. 

But a mingling of the strains has produced great char- 
acters — Napoleon for example, who united to the direct- 
ness and realism of the Italian, the large ideas and logical 
lucidity of the French. Gambetta was no Napoleon : a 
certain diffusion of energy and incoherence of thought in 
his mind contrasts with the purposeful concentration of 
Bonaparte. But, all the same, beneath a certain ease and 
openness of manner, there was an inner complexity ; at 
first sight one would have thought him a perfect type of the 
southern Gascon, as known in literature and romance — 
exuberant, full of high spirite, inexhaustibly fluent, ambi- 
tious, audacious, impulsive, hon camarade. But underneath 
all this there was the cool calculation and the positive aima 
of the descendant of the Genoese traders, who fought 
Yenice for the mastery of the seas — the qualities of the 
parliamentary strategist, the political opportunist, the 
leader of men. The two strams in his character are well 
marked in a phrase he loved to use, “ To govern France you 
need violent words and moderate actions 

The following picture of his boyhood comes from 
Madame Adam : ® 

He was always making speeches everywhere. One day in the 
country he went into a church, mounted the pulpit and preached. 
" Suppose the our6 came in * ” " He would listen to me.” As a 
nhilil he was always jumping on people’s shoulders ; he knocked 
everything down, as he passed along. He had exuberant animal 
spints. When he was about fourteen, he turned out the lights 
and, by the flame of the burning punch, he fascinated his audience 

^ Cf. Hubert, Ftffurea parlemertiaires, p. 207 ! *' Under the riotous soorlet 
of Ms speech there lay hid a prudent and wdl-balanoed mind ”. 

* Mea omgoisaea, p 262. ,, 
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witli his improvisations. He mado speeches to his sister in Greek 
and Latin ; the Httie child sometimes showed her admiration by- 
saying, “ I am frightened . His father said, “ If he loves the 
Army so much, it is because of one of our Corsican friends, whom we 
knew in the garrison at Cahors. When Leon came to Paris, he found 
this friend a captain in the imperial guard. Till the fourth of 
September, he always went to dinner at the officers’ mess.” 

He lost his right eye, while watching an apprentice at a 
cutlery ; a steel drill broke, and wounded him.^ 

His mother devoted herself to tbe future greatness of her 
son : she loved to teU. how a soothsayer had told her before 
his birth that her son would govern ^France.® She used to 
say to him, “ Your country is your vocation ; you must 
know everything, so begin about it at once ”.® It was she 
who persuaded his father to send him to study law at Paris. 

It is usual to describe his life in the Quartier Latin as 
one of glorified Bohemianism, composed of endless cigars 
and interminable conversations in oaf4s. Guizot dismissed 
him in the portentous phrase, “ I have heard that the young 
man frequents wineshops Rouher spoke of him as a 
“ Bohemian, who could be bought for five hundred francs 
a month His Southern accent was voted impossible, 
his gestures vulgar (he spat during his speeches), his dress 
was untidy, and a Mend said to him, “ There is one gulf 
you will never fill up — that, which di-vides your waistcoat 
from your trousers ”, Even Republicans described him as 
“ one of the rifit-raff of the party ”, or “ a commercial 
traveller ”, or a “ provincial grocer ”.“ He dominated his 
feUow students by his frank and exuberant personality. 
“ He was full of the joy of life and the joy of speech. A 
loquacious Roman, grafted upon a Gallic stock, he deafened 
and stunned even himself with the clangour of his own 
words, made the very windows tremble with the claps of 

^ OheuBi, Vie et mart de Gambefta, p. 29. 

* W. Madam Adam, p. 180. ® Laur, p 47. 

* King, FrmA Po&ticoJ Leadere, p. 97. “ PeBsaid, i. 278, 

* W. Stephens, Madam Adam, pp. 110-11, 
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Ms tlnmderoTis eloquence, and then would generallj fim’aTi 
up with an outburst of noisy laughter. He was already 
hailed as a ruler by the general throng of Ms companions.” ^ 
“ In the Conference des Avocats ”, he writes to Ms family, 
“ I was cheered and almost carried aloft in triumph. So 
many mouths congratulated me all at once, so many hands 
were held out to mine that I was wild with delight.” ® 
Jules Simon describes Ms visits : “ He sat down in a chair 
near the fireplace and smoked half a dozen cigars. His 
conversation was, it is true, rather hke a monologue, but it 
sparkled with verve. He waved Ms arms, shook Ms hair 
over Ms face and threw it back with a rapid gestiue of Ms 
hand. His sonorous voice had at times an accent like 
thunder. We had to blow out the candles to persuade bim 
to go.” * 

In a weU-known passage, written after Gambetta’s 
death, Weiss has pointed out that tMs Kfe was in itself a 
real political education : 

Before Gambetta tbe Republicans lived in secret societies, or in 
a little circle of initiates, separate from common life, less desirous 
of spreading their doctrines than of guarding their idol from pro- 
fanation, . . . But Gambetta learned his trade from the accidents 
of everyday life in the Paris of 1861 to 1868, so wide, so picturesque, 
so varied, where there was a lesson everywhere for anyone who 
could learn, where in an hour’s conversation at the caf6 Veron or 
the caf6 Voltaire there was displayed more political genius than 
ever come to birth during five or ten years in a Minister’s study ; 
where it was possible to secure a finer taste for literature at a 
meeting of artists than in the Academy; where at a gambling- 
house one might meet a clever Turk, who, though he might let him- 
self be cheated by charming women, could explain to you with the 
utmost thoroughness the political game of cards at Cairo or Con- 
stantinople ; where one might jostle at a Concert Musard a man, 
who might seem the victim of a fixed idea, but who will be two or 

three years later the victor at Sadowa and the master of Germany.* 

* 

* A Baudet (quoted Marzials, p. 18). “ Desohanol, p. 11. 

* jS’otr de rmjmmie, p. 323. * Weiss, CmhcU oonstitwtwnnd, pp. 310-11. 
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It was by means of this quality of learning from men 
ratber than from books that he strove hard to deliver the 
Republicans from their three chief faults — narrowness, 
pedantry and love of violence, all due to a certain seclusion 
from the maiu currents of national life. He had the 
statesman’s power of assimilation, of picking up informa- 
tion from the right sources. It has been said of a famous 
Prime Minister in our own day, “ No one is more ignorant 
of a matter when he starts, and no one learns more quickly 
as he goes along ”. This was also true of Gambetta and 
it brought the same inconveniences ; they were both too 
liable to be influenced by their immediate milieu. “ What 
is his opinion ? ” it was asked. “ The opioion of the last 
person he has spoken to.” 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that all Gambetta’s 
studies were in the caf4 or the restaurant.! Like many 
students, he read more diligently than he would have oared 
to own. But he read with a pr4.ctical object — politics. 
He knew httle history, and his friends used to -teemble, 
when he put historical examples into his speeches. His 
love of strong government and hatred of muddled rhetoric 
already showed themselves. He preferred Danton and 
Mirabeau to Rousseau and Robespierre. He had not a 
trace of plaloaophy.^ He admired Proudhon, a writer of 
vigorous epigrams rather than a maker of systems. His 
marginal notes on Pr4vost Paradol’s Frame Nomelle show 
shrewdness rather than profundity. He was attracted by 
Auguste Comte, and did much towards making Positivism 
the religion of the Left in place of Victor Hugo’s Deism. 

But he loved literature for itself, or rather perhaps for 
its sound. He used to recite passages from Les Miserables 
in the caf4 : one evening, when the company were quoting 
Rabelais, he repeated two pages by heart without hesitating 

^ “ XJnfortonatdy le had no general oultnre, which made him look at big 
g^nestions with hlinkeis on ” (a renjark of Clemenoean, quoted in General 
Motdaoq’s Ministlin Clemnoem, iii 166 ). i 
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for a word.^ Nor was Zola riglit in. calling liim a " Philistiae 
of the Philistines ” ; he could not bear music, but he was 
a lover of pictures. In a letter from Brussels he describes 
Millet’s “ Angelus ” enthusiastically and treats a Reynolds 
“ Mother and Child ” as “ the gem of the collection 
Above all, he adored Nature. He cried to his friend Spuller, 
as they were watching a sunset over the sea, “ Do you 
understand ? Do you see ? Are you able to feel ? ” * 

Naturally he loved the orators best — Bossuet, Ver- 
gniaud, Demosthenes ; “ Oh, how I am longmg to speak ! ” 
he wrote to his father. “ My tongue is on fire.” * ^i^en his 
father wrote in alarm at some of his advanced ideas, he 
answered : “ As for the great idea of God, I am too rational 
both in politics and ethics to give it up. Besides, as you 
very justly said, it is one of the most valuable resources of 
eloquence,” ® One has heard of the God of the poets and 
the God of the philosophers and the God of the saints : I 
have never met a more naive profession of faith in the God 
of the public speaker. 

In 1860 he wrote to his father : “ Why should I hide 
it from you ? I am devoured by ambition.” ® Without 
calling his sincerity in question it could hardly be doubted 
to which side the ambitious son of a grocer would attach 
himself.'' The Umpire was on its last legs ; the concession 
of the Liberal regime under OlHvier seemed to the hot 
Parisian youth the first admission of defeat. 

On November 14th, 1868, Gambetta leaped into the 
oratorical fame, which he coveted so earnestly. He spoke iu 
defence of the editors, who were prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment for having opened a subscription to erect a memorial 

^ lEVeyciuet, p. 162. ’ Maizials, p. 200. 

* Mme Adam, Noa ariiitiis, p. 79. Spuller called Mm " the most mdodious 
of Virgilian. pipes ”. 

* Besohanel, p. 8. ’ Ibid. p. 16. * Ibid. p. 8. 

’ Halfivy, JPot des notablaa (p. Ill) puts it well : “ Gambetta did not 
detest the Empire ; he did not bov how to detest anyone. His real nature 
was made up of amiable soepticism. Sut the Empire had no need for the 
eloquence of young men.” 
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to Baudirij the Republican deputy, who had died heroically 
at the barricades resisting the cowp d’kat of 1861. In his 
speech for the defence Gambetta took the Catiliuarians as 
Ms model, shoutmg down magistrate and prosecutor with 
Ms voice of thunder, and appearing as though he wished 
to break through the walls of the court and penetrate into 
the very presence of the Emperor. 

“ Listen [he cried in his peroration], for seventeen years you have 
been absolute masters, ruling Eranoe at your discretion. . . . Wo 
do not ask what use you have made of her treasures, her blood, 
her honour, and her glory. . . . But there is one thing, which is the 
best evidence against you, for it bears witness to your own remorse 
— I mean the fact that you have never dared to say, ‘ We will 
celebrate the Second of December ; we will place it among the 
pubUc festivals of France as a national anniversary ’ — and yet all 
the rdgimea, that have foUowod one another in this country, have 
honoured the day of their birth. They have ffited the Fourteenth 
of July, the Tenth of August, the July days of 1830, the Twentieth 
of February : there are only two anniversaries — the Eighteenth 
of Brumaire and the Second of December — , which have never had 
a place among such festivals, because you know that, if you wished 
to do so, the conscience of the world would repudiate them. Very 
well, then, we claim this anniversary which you would not keep. 
TTc take it for ourselves. We will keep it always and for ever. 
Every year it will be the anniversary of our dead, till that day when 
the country, become its own master again, shall impose upon yon 
the great public expiation in the name of liberty, equality, and 
ficaternity.” (To the Avooat Imperial): “Ah, you shrug your 
shoulders”. — The Avooat Imperial: “But this is no longer a 
speech for the defence ”. Gamhetta : “ Be assured that I am not 
' afraid either of your contempt or your threats 

He lost Ms case, but be won. Ms reputation. Tbe court 
echoed with applause. From that moment be stepped 
forward into tbe feont rank of tbe Opposition — and be 
deserved Ms success. Olbvier bas perhaps tbe right to re- 
tort that, after all, tbe Fourteenth of July and tbe Tenth 


Bemach, Biscovrs de Gambetta, pp. 13-14. 
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of August were also aumversanea of acts of violence-/ 
but none the leas tbe passage remains a classic of 'EVench 
eloquence. It would be a mistake, bowever, to suppose tbat 
this austere Republican passed tbe evening of bis triumph 
by tbe graves of tbe December martyrs ; be spent it in a 
cafe repeating tbe speech amid tbe enthusiastic applause of 
tbe company, striking tbe table and exclaiming, “ I told 
them some home-truths 

In 1869 be was elected to tbe Corps Legislatif for Paris 
and Marseilles ; in tbe capital be bad to take an oath to 
accept tbe Radical provisions of tbe Belleville programme, 
including tbe separation of Cburcb and State, and tbe 
suppression of standing armies. He must have bad bis 
tongue in his cheek, for be was never a Radical in tbe strict 
sense of tbe word ; be bad far too strong a sense of 
authority and tbe necessity of shelving awkward questions 
(“ il faut s6rier les questions ”) ; be was tbe founder of 
Opportunism, and the stern Radicals fought him to tbe 
death. When in later life be became tbe champion of tbe 
Army and of a tolerant poboy to tbe Cburcb, be put aside 
tbe pledges of his youth with a smile. When people asked 
him bow be was going to “ cut ofi bis [political] tail ”, be 
answered, “ Never I I shall put it into a dress-shirt, and 
introduce it into good society ”.® 

Years after, BelleviUe bad its revenge, when Gambetta 

^ Empin lib4rdi, t. xi. p, 97. 

* One cannot represent in English the full flavour of the Erenoh " Je Uur 
ai dit lews qmtre veriUs ’’ (de La Qoroe, Secmd Empire, v. p. 19). 

• Pessaid, i. 276. Laurier onoe reproached Gambetta 'widi having been too 
faithful to the Belleville programme : " You have fine quaUties, but you have 
not enough ingratitude. You will never have the courage to out off your tail.’ ’ 
“ I shall not out it ofi : I shall drop it off so quietly that no one wUl notice it." 
“ But my violent patriot, you promised to suppress the War Budget, the Navy 
and standing armies.” “ I will multiply them by three.” “ You will make 
education compulsory and turn out the Jesuit teachers t ” ”1 shall do all 
that, when I am in power or have influence with those m power,” “ You will 
suppress the Budget of Cults ? " “I shall make Paul Bert [a notorious anti- 
olerioal] Mmister of Cults to frighten the Church, and tell him to make the 
oancessions neoessaiy to any Government” (Mme Adam, Mea angoiases, 
p. 336), 
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flung at the mob, which refused to hear him, the famous 
apostrophe, Drunken helots At Marseilles he secured 
the moderate liberal vote, and the Pr6fet even suspected 
the Superior of the Jesuits of having voted for him. Thus 
in Parliament he represented at once the Radicals and the 
Moderates ; he chose Marseilles as his constituency.^ 

In the Corps L^gislatif he continued the r61e of Danton ; 
his hollow voice resounded through the Chamber, and the 
milder members of the Left pulled him back by his coat- 
tails. The ladies in the gallery sat entranced, as if they were 
watching a melodrama ; the bourgeois muttered, “ He has 
no tenue whatever ; he is not serieux He shouted to 
Ollivier, “ We accept your liberal empire as a bridge to 
the Repubhc, that is all”.® In his speech against the 
plebiscite he definitely asserted his preference for the Swiss 
and American type of Republic as against the English form 
of democracy. 

In the same speech he cried to the Imperialists : " You 
have committed five fundamental violations of Universal 
Suffrage. You have established the hereditaay principle as 
a dogma ; you have established two Chambers ; you have 
declared the Head of the Executive irresponsible ; you 
have declared your Constitution to be unchangeable ; you 
have deprived the people of their constituent powers.” ® 
Two, if not three, of these violations were committed by 
Gambetta himself, when he accepted the Republic of 1876. 

But there were signs already that he was more than a 
wordy agitator. In 1863 he had asserted his independence 
by supportiug the candidature of the brilliant Provost 
Paradol agamst the wishes of his party. This was not only 
an act of generosity towards an Orleanist, but it showed 
a striking difference between Gambetta and the average 
Repuhhcan, who looked on Prussia as “Protestant and 

1 Pe Rome, p. 11. 

• E. King, French Fdh&cdl Leaders, p, 80 j Mnmy, Mm of the Third 
. Be^gMie, p, 40. > Reinach, Speeches, p. 39. 
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liberal ” and rejoiced that tbe Emperor let ber crush the 
“Ultramontane and despotic Austria”. Gambetta bad 
far more sympathy with tbe Orleanist view, so strikingly 
expounded by Thiers, that Sadowa was really a French 
defeat. In 1869 he wrote to his father of “ the hatred he 
had vowed to the victors of Sadowa ”. So, when war was 
declared in 1870, though ho condemned the manner of the 
rupture, he voted for the Army credits (10 Eepublicans 
voted against and 7 abstained), and said, after the debate, 
to a Bonapartist deputy : “ It will be all the better for 
your Emperor, if he can wash away the Second of December 
in the waters of the Rhine 

On the Fourth of September, when the mob invaded the 
Corps L4gislatif, it was Gambetta’s voice that alone was 
able to dominate the tumult. It was he, who proposed the 
deposition of Louis Napoleon ; it was he, who suggested 
that they should go to the H6tel-de-Ville to proclaun the 
Republic. “ For twenty-four hours ”, he says in his evi- 
dence before the Commission of the National Assembly 
(September 7th, 1871), “ I made the very greatest efiorts to 
induce the Corps L4gislatif to proclaim the deposition of 
the dynasty and the constitution of parliamentary govern- 
ment. This solution failed, because we had to do with men 
who were timid and hesitating. Then spontaneously the 
people of Paris began to move.” * 

In the Government of National Defence, Gambetta 
became Minister of the Interior ; on October 7th, after 
Paris had been invested, he left in a balloon, with the 
German bullets whistling round him, to organise the 
Delegation at Tours. “ I shall come back with an army ”, 
he said as he left the capital. 

He did not come back with an army, but for three 
months he was the very incarnation of French patriotism. 
His conduct of the war has bemi very diversely judged ; he 
has been called the dictator of incapacity, and Thiers 

^ DoBoliQiiiel} p. 49. * Maizaala, p, 73. 
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referred to his policy as that of a “ raging madman 
On the other hand, the German Emperor, quoting Schiller’s 
verse, " Can I bring armies out of the earth by stamping 
my foot ? ”, said, “ I know somebody who can do that — 
Gambetta ” ; and General von der Goltz said he had 
performed the work of a giant.^ Such a matter must be 
left to the judgment of military experts.® One might 
accept Clemenceau’s verdict : “ He conducted tke war 
neither well nor badly, rather perhaps badly than well, but 
b.6 certainly did conduct it as well as he could He 
had the gift of inspiring leadership and, on the whole, 
he rallied aU parties to the flag, though there are 
points, on which it is difficult to acquit him of party 
spirit, such as the dissolution of the Conseils Genferaux, 
because of their Eoyalist tendencies, the expulsion of 
the Orleans Princes from the Army, and the attempt to 
disquahfy the Bonapartists fi:om standing at the February 
elections. 

At the opening of the Assembly he regarded the violent ' 
attacks upon himself with contempt “ Don’t worry,” he 
used to say, "time will carry all this away.” But he 
was troubled by the misunderstanding between Paris and 
the Assembly. “If this goes on, a bloody conflict is 
inevitable and no one knows what may result.” He 
thought of going to Paris to calm their suspicions. " We 
dissuaded him. Five months of absence had put him out 
of touch. Besides, his health was seriously upset. His 
face was red, he coughed and was feverish. We begged him 

* Hubert, Figurfs parlementavrea, p. 206. 

• See Desohonel for a favourable sumroary (pp. 118-33). 

> Martet, CHemenceau, p. 280. Cf. the judgment of S'ooh (in 1904) : “ In 
hietoiy the glory of Gambetta mil be this — he understood that the centre of 
the power of a State is not its capital, but the nation itself. . . . Unfortunately 
it is difficult to escape entirely ^m the ideas of one’s time. . . . He could not 
escape entirely from the opinion, that links the fate of the nation with that of 
its capital. To these armies, which he had so magnificently created, he gives 
as^their first objective the deliveranoe of Paris ... an offensive beyond their 
strength ” (quoted Dieyfns, M. Thiera eonire VBiwpWe, etc., p. 242). 
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to seek a warmer climate.” ^ He resigned Ids seat and 
retired to Spain, to San. Sebastian. 

He set out for his Spanish, holiday in a mood of great 
depression : “I am broken down ”, he wrote to a friend, 

“ by all the troubles that have befallen us. Faced with 
the odious cession to the enemy, which the Assembly bas 
just sanctioned, I can only retire : I shall wait for re- 
publican France to find herself again.” ® Yet for hunself 
and his party nothing could have been mote fortunate 
than these months of forced retirement, for it enabled him 
to avoid aU connection with the Commtme. In France the 
Republican party was grievously weakened and divided 
by the pronouncement of its leaders for and against the 
Paris insurrection. It required a leader, who had never 
made a public reference to the matter. 

Many people wondered at the time how Gambetta 
regarded the Commune ; a person m authority said to 
Freycinet (the close personal friend of the “ Dictator of 
Tours ”) : “ Gambetta is playing a very ambiguous part 
in Spain. He has been seen in Madrid in spite of his sup- 
posed illness. The Commune has ramifications abroad.” * 
In later Kfe political opponents shouted across the floor of 
the House, “ Do you repudiate the Commune 1 ” He 
always refused to answer,* only too happy that Providence 

1 Eieyomet, p. 266. “ Thiers sent a message to Gambetta by Antonia 
Proust that he counted on his patriotism to withdraw for a time ” (Malo, 
p. 494). 

< Desohonel, p. 141. 

• Preyoinet, pp, 270, 271. This suspicion was perhaps founded upon the 

fact that he was in touoh with some Spanish Republicans : he met the g^t 
orator, Castelar, and said of him, “ These Spaniards are bom for (Uterally * ’ ) 

the tribune ”, 

* Thus on the ninth of January 1873, during a speech by Dupanjonp, Bigot 
(Centre Droit), deputy for Mayenne, suddenly called across the Chamber, 
‘ M. Gambetta, do you repudiate the Commune t ” Gambetta answered, “ I 

reply to M. Bigot that he has no ij^t to question me . . . probably his old 
profession of purveyor to the parquet has contused his head ”. (In 1868 Bigot 
had been Avooat G4n6ral at Angers.) Grivy, with his usual partiality as 
President, wherever Gambetta was concerned, mildly rebuked Bigot and 
called Gambetta to order. 
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had kept him far away from that great source of division 
between Eepublicans. But such records as we possess do 
not suggest any great mystery in his attitude. He was 
embittered against all parties. He naturally had little 
sympathy with the monarchical Assembly he had left. 
“ What criminals not to have foreseen the conflict ! ” i 
Yet he adds : “ The insurrection will be conquered and it 
is necessary it should be. ... I believe that the move- 
ment will be defeated.’* * True, he added : “ Later we 
will give them an amnesty ”. But his sympathies were 
mostly with the future Republic : “It runs the greatest 
risks. . . . We shall have to spend our lives preparing a 
new generation capable of founding it.” ® 

But with returning health his natural optimism revived. 
One who knew bim well said that he never looked back- 
wards, but always forwards — a fact that added to the 
gaiety, if not to the consistency of his career. The announce- 
ment of the July elections made him prick up his ears like 
a war-horse. But he hesitated to return to a Parliament, 
which he knew to be personally hostile to himself : “ My 
own feelings are against beiag a member of an Assembly, 
which I regard myself as finished with Had not Thiers 
pubhely called him “ a raging madman ” ? Would it not 
be better to wait for a later and less aristocratic Assembly ? 
Two letters probably decided him. One was from SpuUer, 
a close friend and political adviser ; “ The proper r6le for 
you is that of a Republican O’Connell. It is you, who must 
undertake the arduous task of reconciling these two French 
parties, who are fighting one another, , . . The more 
violently you have been treated, the easier it will be for 
you to moderate. Come back to the Chamber. When 
once you are there, no one will ever dare to say, without 
fear of contradiction and criticism, that your policy of 

1 IFieyomet, p. 26ft. 

’ Letter to Speller (Haaoteux, i. 177, and SVeyoinet, p. 268). 

’ Ibifl, *’ Letter oi June Bth, 1871 (Desidiand, p. 144). 
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honour and courage was not the only course worthy of the 
Eepubhc and of France.” ^ The other letter was from the 
Chamber itself. Edmond Adam, Republican deputy for 
Paris, whose brilliant wife was to exercise such an influence 
over Gambetta himself, wrote in terpas of gentle reproof : 
“ We are annoyed with you, dear friend, for having avoided 
all responsibility in the struggle between the Commune and 
Versailles. Take care not to become an exile out of touch 
with our ideas like our dear friends, the prescripts of 1861. 
Your duty is to be among us to defend your friends.” * 

Courage was a quahty, in which Gambetta was never 
lacking, and the suggestion that he was skulking in his tent, 
whep there was danger to be faced, sent him hurrying over 
the Pyrenees as an electoral candidate. On June 26th he 
addressed a meeting of Republican delegates at his old 
stronghold, Bordeaux.® 

Election speeches (unless they are dehvcred by such 
masters of style as Burke or Disraeli) have rarely any of the 
salt, which preserves, and it is probable enough that the 
reader, who turns to the text of the Bordeaux oration, may 
see in it nothing more than a string of democratic plati- 
tudes. But the student of politics knows that there are 
other tests than hterary for judging the importance of a 
speech. It must be related to the circumstances of the 
moment. From this point of view Gambetta’s words were 
a turning-point in his own career and in the fortunes of his 
party. 

To us, who are familiar with the long duration of the 
Third Republic in France, sometimes inglorious, often 
agitated, but on the whole outwardly respectable and 
completely free from daring experiments in social matters, 
the terror which the word “republic” evoked in many 
minds during the year 1871 may seem hard to understand. 
Yet we must remember that up till then French repubhos 

^ SesQhanel, p. 144. ‘ Mme Adam, Mea angoiaaea, p. 166 

* Bemaoh, Spetdhea, p 61. 
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had been short-lived and tempestuous. “ Three times ”, 
cried an Orleanist of very moderate views, “ the republic 
has been tried in this country and three times it has perished 
in blood and imbecility.” The First Republic recalled the 
Terror ; the Second the June msurrection ; the Third 
(only a month ago), the Commune. The “ imbecility ” 
seemed even more marked. In the First Republic the 
corrupt and incompetent Directoire ; in the Second the 
fanatics of the clubs ; ^ in the Third the amateur strategists 
and administrators of the Gambettist regime.® In the eyes 
of many timid bourgeois the RepubHc meant taking public 
afEaics out of the hands of the classes d'kigecmtes and de- 
livering them over to fanatics ready for any violence, there 
brains full of empty Utopias, and occasionally pausing in 
their denunciations of one another to join in a general 
anathema on everybody, who had not swallowed every 
clause of the Republican Credo from his cradle.® It was 
this fear of Socialist theory and violence which drove the 
peasants to seek protection for their property from Louis 
Napoleon in 1861, and might still (in 1871), now that 
Napoleon was fallen, drive them into the arms of the Comte 
de Chambord. > 

Gambetta knew aU this, and knew moreover that to 
many people he was the very iucamation of wild repubhe- 
anism. In his first speech, therefore, after his return from 
Spain, he sounded the note of practical statesmanship and 
large-minded moderation. Never did any sucking dove 
roar more gently. It did not cost him anything to be 
moderate. It was his real nature. He was far too great an 

^ See for two oloaaioal satires on the olubs of 1848 — Jir<ime PaJtwratt 
oh. xi., “ lies Clubs au vinaigre et an camphor ”, and oh. xx., “ Malvina an 
dnb des femmes ”, and Flaubert’s still more delicious sketch in SducaMon 
feniimentah, pp. 408-18, 

* Not the, least amusing pieoe of reading (I am told) in the arohives of the 
Cbamberof Deputies is the report of the Commission, that revised the ” grades^’ 
of Qambetta’s Army, 

’ In the 1848 B^olution the B^publioains de la Veille ({.e. who had been 
Bfpuhlioans before the Beyolntion} claimed to form a kind of aristooraoy. 
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admirer of order and discipline to feel any great admiration 
for wasteful revolutions. A young Republican may use 
violent language about an expiring Empire, but no 
Republican, unless be is a fool, rebels against a Repubbc. 
He was far too easy-going, too large in bis human sym- 
patbies, to be a party fanatic, and be was anxious to show 
tbat be bad too firm a grip upon realities to encourage wild 
theories or speculative solutions. First of all, be wished 
to prove tbat the Republican party was not a party of 
violence or disorder. He appealed to the delegates to show 
“ patience and wisdom in their political action, to ofEer to 
France the spectacle of a party disciplined, firm in its 
principles, hard-working, vigilant and resolved on every 
effort, which may convince France of its capacity to govern. 

. . . The heroic days of our party, its age of chivalry, 
are passed, now that many of our hopes are fulfilled. . . . 
Now it is' our duty to he as calm, as patient, as methodical, 
as skilful as we were enthusiastic and vehement ” in the 
last days of the Empire. 

He did not let these generalities blossom in the void. 
He took two steps of raffrochemeM — the first towards 
the President of the Republic. Thiers had said : “ The 
future will belong to the party which is wisest ”. Gam- 
betta accepted the challenge : “We accept the formula. 
We must become ‘ the wisest ’. That will not be difficult 
for us for the excellent reason that the policy of our party 
is the only one that is truly wise and fruitful in results.” 
He did not mention Thiers by name, but he said : “ The 
. present form of govermnent commands the respect of all : 
whoever threatens it is a rebel ”. But, while he offered 
support to Thiers, he did not offer alHanoe. “ I know a 
passion stronger than that of exercising power : it is that 
of controlling a loyal Government fiianly, justly, sensibly.” 
To a friend, who congratulated Gambetta on the good effect 
made by his speech in presidential oicoles, he answered ; 
“ Thiers knows he has nothing to fear from me. Did I 
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not make room for him at Bordeaux, when I might have 
stayed 1 Though he was too old to fight, he went all over 
Europe to look for allies, when Jules Eavre refused to cross 
the Channel for them.” ^ Next, with the true eye of the 
strategist, he turned to the peasants — the vast majority of 
the French electorate. The Republicans had up till then 
been mostly a town party and had thought it rather good 
form to sneer at the stupid dwellers in cottages, and call 
the National Assembly “ a pack of rustics Gambetta 
sternly rebuked such language : “ We should wish that 
there was a ‘ rural Chamber ’ in the deep and true sense of 
the words, for such a Chamber would be composed not of 
ignorant squires but of free and enlightened peasants 
It was true there was a gulf between the town and country 
voters, but it was due to ignorance. “ The peasant, 
devoted to work on his land, does not perceive the world 
beyond except through legends and rumours. He is at the 
mercy of clever tricksters. He is told, again and again, that 
it was Napoleon, who gave him his land. He confuses 
Napoleon with the Revolution : he is not fax from the belief 
of Mme de Stael that Napoleon was ‘Robespierre on 
horseback Well, we must pull him ofi his horse. We 
must prove to the peasant that it is to democracy, to the 
Revolution that he owed not only his land but his rights.” ® 
Secondly, Gambetta wished to show that the Republican 


1 ]Ujne Adam, Me» amgoisaea, pp. 166-7. 

* 7he most important political event from 1871 to 1876 was the conversion 
of the peasants to Bepuhlioanism. In 1871 they still regretted the Empire. 
“ Parish roads, crossing the cantons in all directions and reducing the diffl- 
culties of agricultural transport, railways covering the oountiy and overcoming 
distances, treaties of commerce opening up new markets, the postal rate at 
twenty centimes, and the telegraph had (under the Empire) multiplied the 
value df the soil tenfold. On the roofs tiles and slates replaced the thatdh : 
on the sideboards white bread in place of the old buckwheat. . . . Armed with 
the vote, the peasants had felt their moral as well as their material oondition 
improved. The Prdfet was particularly anxious to please them ; the authorities 
spoke to them more politely ; the gentlemen no longer said to them, ‘ Hd, 
\ I’ami ’ [Hi, friend] . . . the Erenoh peasant is very sensitive to such nuances 
of language ” (Weiss, Ombat constiMionnd, p. 104). 
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party had abandoned the visions of social Utopias, arid 
would henceforward concentrate on a few urgent prac- 
tical problems. “ The more we specialise, the more we 
centralise our efforts on a given point, the more readily we 
shall raise up devoted supporters in the ranhs of universal 
suffrage. . . . Our party needs a programme that is clear, 
precise and opposed to all chimeras.” "What was the policy 
upon which they were to concentrate ? The education of 
all, and conscription. “ I shall see with patience the post- 
ponement of important questions, that can wait, that are 
side-issues, dependent on the realisation of these first and 
capital necessities.” This was the first declaration of the 
famous pohcy of opportunism ; “ Take questions in their 
right order ” (“ II faut serier les questions ”) was the later 
formula. 

The education of all — in body and mind : this double 
preoccupation made Mme Adam call Gambetta’s ideal “ the 
Athenian Kepublio”. “It was the inferiority of our 
national education which led to our defeat. . , . We have 
only one task — to iustruct the people. . . . I demand that 
Science should leave its books, ‘its libraries, its academies, 
its institutes, and descend into the streets and the humblest 
schools.” Here he added a tribute to Positivism : “ One 
of the greatest thinkers of our time, Auguste Comte, said 
that education should begin with the exact sciences ”. No 
doubt the phrase implied a tacit criticism of religious educa- 
tion, and anticipated the demand for an instruction, which 
should be “ free, compulsory, and secular But the speech 
contained no actual attack on Clericalism. 

The second part of the educational programme — 
compulsory military service — roused no such controversies, 
and was soon to be realised by the National Assembly 
itself. “ Side by side with the teacher we must place 
everywhere the gymnastic and nulitaTy instructor. It 
must be well understood that in France, when a citizen is 
born, he is bom a soldier, and that, whoever shirks the 
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double duty of civil and military mstruction, must be 
deprived relentlessly of bis rights as a citizen and an 
elector.” 

Thirdly, Gambetta’s aim. was to show that the Re- 
publican party had thrown ofE its narrow exclusiveness and 
had become national. Doubtless there were some severe 
words as to the policy of the Royalists. “ Docs France 
wish again to abdicate and to be overturned into the 
dynastic rut ? . . . Today one hears on all sides of plots and 
intrigues in favour of tlds dynasty or that : the only ques- 
tion is which pretender shall claim the ruins of our menaced 
country : all that must end. We must resolutely dismiss 
these scandalous examples of covetousness and think only 
of France. . . . We are not rich enough to afford a mon- 
archy.” He warned the peasants that the Royalist 
deputies had introduced a motion to restore the right of 
the eldest son to inherit.^ But there were no violent attacks 
upon the majority of the Assembly ; to them he said : 
“ You wish to govern the Republic. . . . Well, we only 
ask of you to do one thing first — to recognise it. Once 
you have recognised it, we shall be perfectly ready to admit 
your taking office. For we wish to show the country the 
spectacle of Republicans by birth, who remain in opposition, 
face to face with converted Royalists, who shall be com- 
pelled by the unity of the Republican party and the legi- 
timacy of the Republic to accomplish the reforms we 
demand.” 

Gambetta adopted the same tone at Paris, where he 
secured over 60,000 votes. On July 2nd he declared in an 
electoral placard : “ Gambetta is not on any special list 
of candidates. To add his name to your voting papers 

^ ThiB lefeia to a propoBal of Mortimer-Ternaux, £run and Baragnon, 
“token into oonsiderjition ’’ t>y the AnBembly on June 23id. Baragnon 
denied that he -wished to reyive the droit d’dirtease ; “ We are only proposing 
to modify ola-use 882 of the Code Civil ; at present it provides that every part 
of the inheritance must be formed of the same quantity of real esta-te, personal 
property and other kinds pf wealth. We alter it in such a way -that each pasrt 
may, if necessary, be formed of only one kind of wealth ” (.Araudea, t. 3, p. 609}, 
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means founding the Republic by conciliation : it means 
creating the true balance of power (by giving the Republic 
two chiefs, one for the "Whig section, the other for the 
Tories, Gambotta and Thiers), which will finally shut the 
door on the Royalist conspirators.” ^ 

How were these advances received in Government 
circles ? Hector Pessard says that Thiers was at once 
“ delighted and anxious. He did not expect and perhaps 
did not even hope to find so much wisdom in one who, he 
vaguely foresaw, might be a rival and a successor.”® 
Edmond Adam said to Gambetta : “ Your speech is 
masterly. Its wisdom and balance have stupefied your 
enemies. Thiers said to St-Hilaire that he was much struck 
by its wisdom.” ® The Bim PuhUo, in an article inspired 
by Thiers himself, mingled praise and blame : “ One may 
hate this man : one may fear and oppose him. One cannot 
feel indifierent towards him. He has been someone, who 
counts, and so he will always be : he has been associated 
with the very life of Prance : he is a force, perhaps at this 
moment a danger. If he had been better advised, he might 
perhaps have been a hope for the future. Let us beware 
that he does not become a scourge.” * 

After his election, the tone became more cordial : “ We 
suspect in him an immense ambition, a complete abandon- 
ment in the sphere of practice of the principles he has 
defended in theory, a determined resolution to grasp power 
at all costs. We wish to know for certain.” ® Thiers’ 
friends were less satisfied. Leon Say, the new Pr^fet of the 
Seine, wrote in the Journal des B&Ms : “ Must not a nation 
be very weak or very blind to entrust power again to a 
man, whose rule, though so short, was so ftdl of the gravest 
faults and has been called the dictatorship of incapacity 
and official falsehood ? ” * 


^ Hal6yy, Fvn dea notables, p. 116. 

■ Mme Adam, Mes anffoisses, p. 168. 
• Hal6vy, p. il7. 


» Pessaid, ii. 138. 

* Fessord, li. 188. 

* Quoted Dkub, p. 46. 
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Meanwhile IVance was being called upon to elect 118 
deputies. The date had been chosen by Pasqmer, partly in 
order to bring forward the question of the Princes’ elections 
(Joinville had been elected in two Departments and there- 
fore would have to be replaced in one), partly because he 
hoped that so soon after the suppression of the Commune 
there would be a violent reaction against demagogues and 
democrats. It was true that very few of the seats were held 
by the Right, for the vacancies were due to one of two 
causes — the resignation of a large number of deputies (aU 
6om the Left) after the vote in favour of Peace, and the 
multiple elections of February (Thiers had to be replaced 
in 26 Departments, Troohu in 9) ; but these candidates 
had been elected as persons in the pubhc eye, rather than 
as party representatives, and their constituencies might 
now feel free to vote as they wished. The alarm of the 
Republicans might seem to justify the hopes of the Right : 
the Left were ill-organised and they were apprehensive 
that the bourgeois would vote conservative from fear of 
the Communards, and that the lower classes would sullenly 
abstain in despair.^ 

Thiers did not share this alarm. If, in one sense, the 
Republic might have seemed compromised by the Com- 
mune, in another sense it was the Republic that had van- 
quished the insurrection. “ France is Thierist ”, he said, 
“ and AudifEret is a bungler. Universal Suffrage will de- 
clare for me. We shall have Republican elections, very 
moderate and cautious.” ® At the same time he decided 
not to interfere openly on one side or the other — not that 
he held the behef of many, caused by the scandalous official 
candidatures of the Empire, that Government should remain 
neutral,® but because “ the Govermnent had noninterest in 

‘ Feasaid, ii. 127. • Dreyfus, La BipuJ>Uque de M. Thiers, pp. 70-71, 

’ lo. Diiglciiid ve are so used to Govermnent oandidates that it seema a 
Buiprisiiig thing that in Ilranoe the Government is oommonly expected to 
espress no eleotoral preferenoes. It shows what enormous inflnenoe Adminis- 
tration is suspected of wielding. 
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interference, its popularity in the country beiug still 
unimpaired 

What he would not do himself, however, he could do 
through others. The majority of the Assembly considered 
that they had struck a good blow for their cause in per- 
suadiug Thiers to dismiss Ernest Picard (one of the “ men 
of September ”) from the Mitiistry of the Interior on the 
eve of the elections, and to replace him by Lambrecht, a 
somewhat vague adherent of the Right. But Mmisters 
of Thiers were expected to forget aU other loyalties, and 
de Broglie sadly comments, “ In place of a compromismg 
ally Thiers put iu a docile servant 

Meanwhile at the Interior Thiers worked through 
Calmon, the cAe/ de service, an ex-of&cial of the July Mon- 
archy, now devoted to his new master and ready to instruct 
the Pr6fets, who had been carefuUy selected by Picard. 
Thiers even wrote to Auguste Marne, a well-known Catholic 
editor at Tours, in favour of Calmon’s candidature : “ I do 
not wish in the least to renew the scandal of official candi- 
datures, which consisted in subordinating the interests of 
the administration to electoral interests, but a Government 
should be allowed to have its friends and to agree with 
them on the choice of good representatives, provided that 
only lawful means are used and never threats or bribes. . . . 
I know that you are independent, and I ask you to resist 
a kind of conspiracy against my friend M. Oahnon, who 
wishes to be a candidate for your Department, and who by 
his merit and position, and large property in Tourainehas a 
very real claim to stand in your constituency.” * 

In some Departments the Royalist candidates claimed 
Thiers’ name for themselves, and accused the Repubheans 
of being rebels against his authority. In the Dfepartement 
du Nord the Monarchists asserted that the Chief of the 
State was on their side. Thiers made no sign, but, when 

^ Notes et souvenirs, p. 171. ’ Quoted Dreyfus, op. oU. p. 76. 

’ Bouniols, op. cit. p. 76 : Cahuon was not dected till 1873. 
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Testelin, one of the Republican candidates in the same 
Department, was accused of having been ready to negotiate 
with the Commune, Thiers’ secretary, Barth41emy-St- 
Hilaire, wrote : “ It is your enemies and the enemies of 
M. Thiers who spread such disgraceful stories. You may 
remind them of the afEection and esteem, which M. Thiers 
showed you when you came to see him.” ^ The Right 
were indignant,* and, if Testelin had not obtained 
an overwhelming majority, would have tried to unseat 
him. 

But the need for intervention or pressure was very 
slight. The chief difficulty in the way of Left candidates 
was the want of efficient organisation. The February 
elections had been quite free from electoral committees 
'(hence, said many critics, the excellent results) ; little had 
been done to improve matters in July. Gambetta had not 
yet had time to create local groups with that cmp d’cdl, 
which made his brain “ a small atlas of France 

In Paris the famous journalist, Emile Girardin, grouped 
moderate opinion by calling together a committee repre- 
senting 19 newspapers, mostly Legitimist and Orleanist, 
who had united during the siege in criticising the Govern- 
ment of National Defence, and which took the name of 
“ XJmon parisimne de la Presse ”. They put forward a list 
of moderate Conservatives, and paid a marked tribute to 


‘ Bieyfus, op. dt. p. 73. 

* 'Sat another example see Simon {Soir de ma jovmde, pp. 204-6) ; “ M. 
Btmusat and I ivere going from a meeting of the Connoii to. the Assembly, 
when we met Vitet, Saint-Maro-Oirardin and other members of the Bight . . . 
they were much excited and reoeiyed us with violent reproaohes because of 
St-Hilaire’s letter to Boysset” (President of the Sadne-et-Loire General 
Council : the Bepuhlic was mentioned as the " only Government imder which 
Prance could find safety ”), “ We waited for them in the outer room, while 
they went in to see Thiers. We heard the noise of a stormy discussion. After 
a quarter of an hour we saw Thiers come out. He was full of energy. Hh 
had received them, as a man who was devoti^ himself to saving Prance and 
who would not apy longer put up with the 'distraction of their silly disputes. 
He had said to them, ‘ I await you at the tribune ; I summon you there to 
have an explsnadon with me before Prance and before history 
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the Government by including General de Cissey, the new 
Minister for War. Meanwhile the Republicans were hope- 
lessly divided ; 22 Radical deputies published a manifesto, 
which was immediately answered by 122 members of the 
Moderate Left. The number of electoral hsts became so 
great that it was even suggested that Thiers should be 
asked to nominate the candidates himself. 

Thiers had a Central Committee presided over by a 
friend, Charles Renouard, and at the last moment it 
ralHed to the “ Union de la Presse ”, which carried most of 
its candidates, with the paradoxical result that, in place 
of the violently Radical representatives of February (two 
of whom had actually perished in the Commune), Paris 
returned, under the patronage of Royalist newspapers, a 
list of Moderates, most of whom became supporters of 
Thiers’ Government.^ 

Five Radicals were returned — Gambetta; Claude 
Corbon, who had been Vice-President of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1848 ; Scheurer-Kestner, an Alsatian chemist 
and friend of Gambetta ; Pierre Brelay, who in 1848 had 
been Commandant of the artillery in the Paris National 
Guard ; and Laurent-Pichat, a friend of Victor Hugo and 
himself a poet. On the Moderate list. Mgr. Freppel was 
beaten. A Bishop — even if an Alsatian — was too much 
for the Paris electorate. On the contrary, they elected 
Pressens6 (Moderate Left) minister of one of the Protestant 
chapels in Paris, whose virulence won for him in the Assembly 
the ironical nickname of the " gentle pastor ”. Of tl^e same 
list were : Alfred Andre, a banker, a strong Thierist, and 
Denormandie, an cmu6 of Paris, a clear and witty speaker, 



rebruarjr 

July 

Exbieiiie Left . 

19 

6 

Left ..... 

2 

2 

Left Centre .... 

1 

12 

Bight Centre and Bight . 

•• 

3 


(See Peesard, ii. 128-83 : Dreyfus, op. eit. pp. 82-4.) 
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more of a Conservative ttan a Republican ; ^ Wolowsld, a 
Pole wlio bad become a naturabsed Prenchman, and Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the Institut (Left Centre); * 
Pemolet, a Catbolic Republican (Left Centre), wbo bad 
been Maine of tbe tbirteentb arrondissement duriag tbe 
siege, and whose mellifluous eloquence in tbe Assembly on 
one occasion filled 17 columns of tbe report ; Louvet 
(Left Centre), another Paris Maire, director of a lace- 
making industry; Drouin (Left Centre), a rich Paris 
chemist, president of tbe tribunal of commerce ; Dietz- 
Monin (Left Centre), an Alsatian industrialist ; Paul Morin 
(Left Centre), bead of aluminium works ; Ploeuc (Right), 
one of tbe governors of tbe Bank of Prance, wbo bad 
maintained tbe institution during tbe Commune ; Krantz 
(Left Centre), an engineer wbo was to be one of tbe 
first reporters on tbe Channel Timnel ; Lefebvre (Right), 
“ an expert in finance, with light curly hair, wbo spoke 
like tbe angel Gabriel, and became a cbarmiug embodi- 
ment of Christian charity by attaching bis name to tbe 
best projects of social beneficence ” ; * S^bert, President of 
tbe Chamber of Notaires (Left Centre), wbo bad refused to 
submit to tbe Commune ; and Ferdinand Moreau (Left 
Centre), a stockbroker. De Cissey, tbe Minister for War, 
was also returned. Tbe bst testifies on tbe whole to a rally 
of professional and business men to Thiers. 

Tbe other deputy on tbe list was destined to be of more 
parbamentary importance: Edouard Laboulaye (Loft 
Centre) bad been Professor of Comparative Legislation; 
be became famous by bis book. Prince Cmiche, a satire on 
Bonapartist administration. He stood as an Opposition 
candidate at tbe 1866 elections. After bis defeat be was 

1 Both. Andr4 and Denoimandie belonged to the group of *' ConaeryateurB 
lipublioaina ”, which hovered between the Bight and the Left Centres, sup- 
ported Thiera till his fall, and then were not far from accepting BoyaJiat 
overtures. 

' As the list began with Andxt afid ended with Wolowaki, it waa jocosely 
called the Alj^beiical list. ■ Bu Barail, iii. 441. 
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presented by tbe Strasbourg students 'witb a silver ink- 
stand : ia 1869 be rallied to tbe Liberal Empire (on tbe 
priuciple that “ tbe best Constitution is tbe one you have, 
provided you make use of it”), and bis lectures were 
interrupted by cries of “ Give back tbe ink-stand ! ” ^ But 
bis most important influence was as a lover and champion 
of American ideas.® His book, Fans in America, was much 
read ; be helped to create an admiration for Washington, 
Franklin and Lincobi, Though himself a Cathobc, be was 
a fervent admirer of tbe Unitarian, Cbanning : though be 
bad never been across tbe Atlantic himself, bis rooms were 
full of presents from America, and in bis library at Glatigny 
(a pleasant suburb of Versailles) be bad an antique volume 
containing tbe constitutions of tbe original States of tbe 
Union, His large contributions to tbe legislative work of 
tbe national Assembly are interesting, as based upon a 
clever and persistent appeal to Anglo-Saxon ideals of 
bberty. 

The Comte de Cbambord’s letter on tbe Pope’s temporal 
power bad a pernicious influence upon tbe fortunes of bis 
party. As if this were not enough, a certain number of 
Bishops addressed petitions to tbe Assembly “ inviting tbe 
Government to concert measures witb other nations to 
restore to tbe Pope tbe conditions necessary for tbe free 
government of tbe Catholic Church ”.® Tbe Eepublioans 
repbed that this was equivalent to war witb Italy, and 
De Meaux, looking back at tbe July elections, says sadly 
that “ tbe principal authors of tbe Eoyalist defeats were 
Thiers and the Bishops 

Tbe Bight retorted by accusing tbe Bepublicans of 
being communards, but tbe peasants were not frightened : 
reassured by Gambetta’s Bordeaux speech, they eagerly 

^ In 1873, when a CommiBaiou of ^rhioh Laboolayo waa the repoiter, 
delayed its report, Baragnon eaquirOd -ffhether it was stiU “ in M. Labonlaye’s 
inkstand 

‘ Gambetta called him “ an American from Seine-et-Oise ”. 

• Dreyfus, op. eit, p. 78. * De Meaux, p, 67. 
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welcoEaed the denuaciations of the Aaoien Kegime, with 
which the Left stuffed their rural addresses, such as the 
following : “ The peasants alone paid taxes ; the nobles 
and priests, who possessed two-thirds of the land, paid 
nothing towards the public expenses The country 
•voter showed no gratitude to the majority of the National 
Assembly for having allowed him to vote iu his o-wn com- 
mune, instead of ha'ving to walk to the chief to-wn of the 
canton. The Republicans swept the constituencies ; La 
Vendee, the very type of Catholic peasantry, returned a 
candidate of the Left. General Faidherbe (Left Centre), 
“ the brilliant conqueror of the Moors . . . kind under a 
dry manner . . . rigid as a Puritan obtained 103,438 
votes in one Department and 151,470 in another : ® the 
Gironde Department, which in February had returned a 
hst including Decazes and General Carayon-Latour, now 
voted a list headed by Fouroand, the democratic Maire of 
Bordeaux. 

The Bonapartists made an attempt to re-enter political 
life. Prince Jerome Napoleon, leader of the democratic 
section of the party, said in a public letter to Jules Fa-vre 
that “ the only source from which a Government can draw 
legality and sftength m France is an appeal to the people 
i.e. the plebiscite. But their hour was not yet : their 
leaders, Rouher, Ernest DreoUe, and Baron Jdrdme David 
were all defeated. A few isolated supporters of the Empire 
were elected — Jean Andj6, an obscure notary in Charente 
chosen to replace the Bonapartist deputy, Peconnet ; and 
Soubeyxan, who had served in the Finance Ministry of the 
Empire but always boasted of having voted against the 

^ DreyfuB, oi<. p. 79. • Freyomat, p. 219. 

‘ He lesigned in AuguBt rather than reoogniBe the oonatituent powers of 
^ the ABsemhiy, 

^ Hanotaux, i. 264. Paequi^i Bpeaking on June 27th, expressed, an ironical 
hope that Prinoe Jerome would be eleoted to the Assembly ; “ He must wish 
to tdl us where and on what battlefield be bas served his country : be will 
tell ns wbat has happened to France while he was smoking his cigarette in his 
palace at Caserte or on the terraces of PranginB ”. 
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war. A more important person came in for Vieime — 
Pierre Magne, who under Napoleon III had been Minister 
of Finance and Public Works. But his personal loyalty 
to the Emperor did not prevent him from sitting in the 
Orleanist Right Centre, and afterwards becoming their 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The result of the elections did not add to the reputation 
of the Duo de Pasquier for political sagacity.’- It was 
not the last time he was to stake the fortunes of his party 
upon a hazard and lose. De Broglie says philosophioally : 
“ The February eleotions had swung further to the Right 
than was justified by the Royalist reaction. A swing-back 
in the opposite direction was inevitable.” ® Martial Delpit, 
from the Legitimist ranks, was less resigned : “ The great 
danger ”, he wrote in his diary, “ is that an honest republic 
is one of the most difficult things to realise : it at once 
tends to become Jacobin or Socialist ”.® 

(d) Gambetta at the National Assembly 
(July to September) 

The July eleotions had been a great victory for the 
Republic, but the question remained — What kind of 

* Here are tlie results : oomplete accuraor is difSeult as some of the 
deputies, -^ho -were replaced, had not declared their affiliations : — 
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t Oounting Magne and Sonbeyrao as Bight 

* Quoted Dreyfus, op. eit. p. 91. ° Denis, Eistoire amUmpomine, ii. p. 47. 
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Republic ? And, as Gambetta again took bis seat on the 
benches of the National Assembly, he had a difficult prob- 
lem before him. Was he to accept the leadership of Thiers 
(in whom the country had expressed its confidence) at the 
cost of his own convictions, for, if Thiers was a Republican 
(and it was as yet by no means clear), he was certainly the 
most conservative of all possible Repubhoans ? Or was he 
to lead a violent Radical opposition, thus alienating the 
Moderate Left and repudiating his own counsel of modera- 
tion at Bordeaux ? He determined to do neither, but to 
adhere to a programme of “ independent support There 
was to be no open breach with Thiers, but there was to be 
no surrender to his hafluence. Gambetta resolved to unite 
all Republicans from the moderate to the extreme Left as 
a disciplined, compact and independent wing of Thiers’ 
supporters. Such a feat could not be carried out by 
means of the tempestuous eloquence, which so far had been 
the chief manifestation of his character. It needed patience, 
moderation and skill. He revealed these new qualities in 
the years from 1871 to 1876 — perhaps the brightest period 
of his chequered and uneven career.^ 

It is possible to see Gambetta’s problem in the concrete 
by considering the case of Edmond Adam, Republican 
deputy for the Seine. During the Commime, most of the 
deputies of the Left, terrified at being regarded as accom- 
plices, “ ate out of Thiers’ hand.” Adam, though he pro- 
tested agamst such dooiliiy, himself felt the impulse to 
enlist under Thiers in the Left Centre. If we had not 
been resolved to be loyal to Gambetta,” writes his wife, 
“ Adam, disgusted at the Commune and disturbed by the 
revolutionary logic of the Radicals, . . . would have jomed 

1 De Meaus:, an irreoonoilable but not an ungeneioas opponent, after 
denying that be was a great stateaman or a great orator, adds : “ His r61e 
was that of a party leader. One sbonld haye seen bun sometimes bringing bis 
troops to tbeir feet and ronsiug the storm by a word uttered from bis plane or 
from the tribune, and sometimes, by a wave of bis big band, imposing silence 
and repressing untimely excitement ” {Somenira, pp. 244-6). 
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tlie Left Centre [but] they detest ‘ the Tna,dTna.n of Bor- 
deaux Au fond Adam is much nearer [to the Left 
Centre] than to the Socialism of Louis Blanc or the Positiv- 
ism of Litbre or the Jacobinism of Peyxat, but as deputy 
for Paris he is classed as a Radical and he is a good 
party man.” ® Adam himself said to Gambetta, soon 
after his return : “ We wiU make agreements with the 
Left Centre easy for you. . . . We cannot be led by 
Louis Blanc. Without you we shall end by going over to 
Thiers.” * 

But the relation of Gambetta to Adam and his wife is 
important enough to require more detailed treatment. 

Edmond Adam had been ConseiUer d’Etat in 1851, but 
had resigned after the Second of December. During the 
last years of the Empire he had founded a new paper with 
Peyrat, L’ Avenir National. He had been Pr6fet of Police 
under the National Defence Government, but had resigned 
after the Smeute of October Slst. Tail, energetic, with 
commanding gestures, he was faithful to his cause and his 
friends. When Rochefort was implicated in the Commune, 
Adam wrote a letter calling him “ my friend ”, and was cold- 
shouldered in the Assembly. He interceded also for Ranc 
as “ the combatant of Tours and Bordeaux ”. He spoke 
his mind roundly to Grevy for his unfairness as President 
to Gambetta. But he was no fanatic : he always endea- 
voured to keep up good relations between Thiers and 
Gambetta, and he had the courage to abuse his own party 
for their narrowness and pedantry ; 

You must destroy the idea that you are Hottentots. Only the 
other day General Changamier said to me : “ You yourself and two 
or three of your colleagues of the Union RSpuhlicaine, and half a 
dozen of the Left Centre, are the only men of the world you have 
got ". Don’t laugh, Gambetta. Be sure of this — that one does 
not get far in Paris, unless one belongs to a presentable set. You can 
keep up an opposition in caffe, but to govern you must have good 

1 Mes angoisseSr-VP- 143-4. “ Ibid, p. 87. * Ibid, p, 160, 

20 
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society on your side. Your sons (alas ! too many of yon aie 
baohelois) must be gens hien Slevds.^ 

It was tie task of his wife to realise this ideal, to educate 
the Republican party, and to begin by polishing its leader. 
Juliette Lambert was bom in the little Picard town of 
Verberie. Her father was a doctor of the traditional 
Voltairean type, though very un-Voltairean in his love of 
social equality. " If you must worship something ”, he 
used to say, “ worship the sim.” “ Christ came to save 
what He called men’s souls : we come to save society ” 
{la p&rsonne sooiale). “ I rejoice to see you talking to a 
workman, as if he were your brother.” ® His daughter 
sometimes laughed at him, and she was soon removed 
from his influence, but it was easy to see that she inherited 
his fiery democratic idealism. She first appeared in Paris 
chez the Gomtesse d’Agoult, an important social figure in 
the late fifties, the mother of Mme Emile Ollivier, and the 
friend of Liszt. It was here she met Edmond Adam, and 
after her marriage with him she opened an opposition 
salon under the Empire. 

She first met Gambetta at this salon : it was not with- 
out many hesitations. One of her friends described him 
as belonging to the rifi£-raff of the party. Another said : 
“ You oaimot imagine the vitality of the fellow : if only 
he were better put on, I would introduce him to you. But 
it is impossible. Nevertheless he is a man of letters.” 
Even Adam himself was more than doubtful. “ His accent 
is impossible. He is insolent in discussion. Moreover, I do 
not wish you to hear the way he talks of the Repubhoans oi 
1848. He is worth knowing, but he is a Bohemian, vulgar, 
brutal ... a typical man of the masses, a Danton, only 
more crafty.” Hetzel, the publisher, who knew Gambetta 
through his brilliant fellow-provincial Alphonse Daudet. 
was consulted. He also pronounced him impossible 

1 Mme Adam, Nos amitida pMigues, p. 117. 

* Winifred Stepiens, Mme Adam, p. 17.*. 
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“ You stould hear Alphonse describe bis family, blatant 
windbags of Provengals. He bimself is a kind of political 
commercial traveller, provincial to the marrow of bis bones, 
a one-eyed grocer witb bis sbirt and cravat and trousers all 
tumbling down.” ’■ 

Nevertheless it was decided to ask him for one of the 
Friday dinner-parties. He said to bis boon companions at 
the Cafe Procop6 : “ I shall accept. It will be curious to 
see what kind of a woman Adam’s bourgeois wife is.” ® 
On the eventful evening,® the salon was full : the Marquis 
de Lasteyrie (an Orleanist friend of Thiers, grandson of 
Lafayette) was there to make his report to Thiers, who was 
‘ ‘ greatly interested in the young monster ” . All the guests 
were in evening dress. Gambetta arrived in a nondescript 
kind of coat and a waistcoat, buttoned up to the throat, 
with a flannel shirt showing through. He tried to excuse 
himself : “ If only I had known . . .” “ You would not 
have come ”, replied Mme Adam with a smile ; “ that is 
not nice of you.” Lasteyrie whispered to his hostess in 
despair, " If only he had come in a workman’s blouse, I 
might have passed him “ The only way to rehabilitate 
him ”, she replied, “ is to give him the place of honour.” 
“ You are right ”, answered the Marquis, “ otherwise the 
servants might neglect him. Besides we shall see whether 
he appreciates the grand manner.” He did appreciate it, 
for, as Mme Adam took her embarrassed guest by the arm 
and placed him at her right hand at the table, he leant 
forward and whispered, " Madame, I shall never forget the 
lesson you have taught me ”, 

For seven years their friendship was deep and strong. 
She made bim a man of the world, taught him manners, and 
sent him to a new tailor. When he returned to the National 
Assembly in 1871, he still wore his white drill trousers and 

^ Ibid, pp. 110-H. 

• VoBsili, Franoifram behind tfce p. 193. 

• ftwtably in 1806 or 1867. 
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panama hat. But he steadily improved, and many years 
later she saw him at the Opera faultlessly attired, with 
light gloves, and a gardenia in his button-hole, and felt a 
creator’s pride. ^ 

During the war her sympathy and loyalty mcreased, 
A fervent patriot, she looked on him as the embodiment of 
La Revanche : when he came to Versailles in 1871, she 
constantly received him at her house, went to the gallery 
of the Assembly to applaud his speeches, kept up a constant 
correspondence with him, and even became intimate with 
those “ blatant windbags ”, Ms relations. “ We must 
serve Mm ”, she exclaimed, “ who has never despaired of 
Ms country.” ** 

On Ms side, Gambetta felt towards her an unbounded 
reverence and gratitude. “ She had been very beautiful, 
and was still extremely handsome : above all she was full 
of graciousness, tact and goodwill.” ® It is natural to ask 
whether there was anything romantic in their relationsMp, 
and it is refreshing to be ^ble to answer (in a matter 
BO nebulous) with a direot negative. Yassili * represents 
Gambetta as saying : “ I would never have dared to 
allow my thoughts to rest on that idea. ... I would not 
have had the courage to make her unhappy. . . . That 
woman would never sufEer more from anything than from 
the loss of her illusions, and she sees in me the man she has 
created, and not the man that I really am.” On her side, 
she was devoted to her husband and, after Ms death in 
1876, to Ms memory. In 1877, when Gambetta was fighting 
for his political life against the last attempt of a Cbnserv- 
ative Government to destroy Mm, a woman of the Quartier 
Latin, who had been Ms mistress at Paris and Bordeaux, 
threatened to sell to the Bonapartists a photograph of 

I Winifred Stephens, Mme Adam, p. 112. 

• Ibid. p. 178. » Ibid. p. 178. 

* Op. cit. p. 201, I have already warned the reader tlmt Vaasili’s oon- 
versations wi^ eminent persons must bS tahea with a grain of salt, but, in 
this oase, the sentiinents he attnbuies to Qambetta seem natural and jnst. 
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herself, upon which, iu the middle of the War, he had 
written, “ To my little queen, whom I love more than 
!France She wished to be revenged upon a rival who had 
displaced her in Gambetta’s affections. Mme Adam sent 
for the jealous woman, and said : “ Are you going to give 
this up to the cruel enemy of him , whose life you have 
shared ? ” “I am avenging myself.” “ You once loved 
M. Gambetta ? ” “ With all the passion and devotion I 

have.” “Well, Madame, respect this feeling of yours, 
which has exalted you, and do not let yourself be ruled by 
the lowest instincts of hate.” “ It is this woman who has 
taken my place, whom I wish to wound through him.” 
“ How much do you want 1 ” “ They are worth 30,000 
francs to M. Rouher (the Bonapartist leader), but I will 
take 6000.” “ Come, then, with the papers and the photo- 
graph, and say to yourself that you are doing a good action.” 
The papers were brought and burned. A month later she 
said to Gambetta, “ This woman was worthy to be loved, 
but not so much as our . . There she paused, and he 
replied with a laugh, “ Thank you, my sister, for your 
absolution ”. ^ It is a fine example of devoted loyalty, 
but there is not a word that could have passed between 
lovers. 

This is of importance, because it limited the influence 
of Mme Adam. Gambetta was exceedingly susceptible to 
feminine influence. He needed it to bring out the best in 
bim, and in this sense her friendship was a constant in- 
spiration. But he needed to have Ms heart touched, if he 
was to be permanently influenced. She has been called his 
political Egeria, but that name rightly belongs to another. 
She did Mm inestimable service in keeping the party to- 
gether, helping moderate counsels to prevail, and main- 
taining contact with TMers. “ She moved about, the only 
lady at the receptions, from some old dry doctrinaire of 

^ See the touching desoiiptiou in Mme Adam’s Apria Vaba/ndon da la 
remmche, jip. 66-65. 
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the Left Centre to some fiery Republican, from the 
South.” ^ She was in truth “ the Queen of the Third 
Republic 

But she did not impress her views upon Gambetta as 
much as might have been supposed. It was partly that he 
had hardly any formed doctrines.® True to his opportunist 
doctrine, he did not consider questions, till they arose, and 
the only problem, that mattered at the moment, was to 
prevent disputes among his followers, and lead them to the 
definite proclamation of the Republic. But it was already 
posdble to see divergencies of opinion between the two 
friends. Mme Adam was a passionate Nationalist devoted 
to the union of the whole country against Germany. She 
said to Gambetta : “ If I believed that Bismarck supported 
the Republic and that therefore it did not stand for Re- 
venge . . “ What then ? ” “I should not serve the 

Republic.” “ I thought you were a Republican before 
everjrthiag.” “ No, I am Rrenoh before everything, then 
a lover of liberty, and then a Republican. ” ” And always 
and everywhere on your own ” {Jms des rangs).^ She hated 
the petty intrigues of B^eemasoniy against the Church. 
“ Are you going to fight derioalism ”, she asked, “ by 
means of Freemasonry ? It will be anti-Liberal : it wiU 
make the Republic detested.” * 

When the Republic had triumphed, and Gambetta 


i Wanifred Stepheas, Mme Adam, p. 173. 

• Oae lememberB 01emenoea.u’B {Mwrlet, p. 380) ! " He had pro- 

foundly generous impulaea. His philosophy was beautiful and noble. ... I 
liked Gambetta and respected him. He didn’t know very well where he was 
going, but he went with ardour.” “ He had a fine soul, [but] he had the terrible 
fault of never being able to oany anything through right to the end ” (Mordaoq, 
Miniatere Olemenceau, t. in. p, 160). Bodley beUeves that in his later days 
Gambetta lost ah belief in the parliamentary repuhlio. " In my belief, the 
liberals, who detested autooraoy on principle, . . . were quite right to mia- 
tmat him : I hasten to add that he was equally justified lu giving them cause 
for mistrust. The regret expressed in these pages at his career cut short would 
be meaningless, if the only promise he had given were that of a padiamentaiy 
statesman” {France, pp. 600-601). 

* Nos amOtis, p. 16. * Ibid, p, 202. 
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began to play with tbe idea of an agreement witb Germany, 
based on a joint hostility to the Church, Mme Adam broke 
off relations with him. She lived to welcome the Russian 
alliance, which she had foreseen ; she hved through the 
Great War, devoting herself to the soldiers, who christened 
a gun in her honour. She returned to the bosom of the 
Church : “I remembered how for centuries France had 
been superbly patriotic, how for centuries the association 
between God and the King, God and la patrie, had been 
perhaps more essential than I had ever beheved One 
of her last books by its title — The Time of Revenge for 
Bismarck’s Insolence — linked victory with old memories of 
the defeat. 

But to return to 1871 — Gambetta was already passing 
under the influence of another woman, who was to be the 
romance of his life, and to have a real influence on his 
politics. In 1869 he was speaking at the Corps L4gislatif, 
when his eye feU on a tall woman with a severe type of 
Roman beauty, gazing at him long and fixedly from the 
gallery. She was always present, when he spoke, and one 
day he sent a letter to her by an usher. She opened it, tore 
it up, and disappeared.* They did not meet again till 
August 1871, when he again sent her a note at the Assembly. 
“ At last I see you once more : is it reaUy you ? ” Tbia 
time she slipped the letter into her bodice, and disappeared.® 
They met again at the house of a wounded Mend, and he 
told her of his love. “ No,” she answered, “ you cannot 
love me. I am unworthy of your great destiny. I will not 
hear of your love, till I have told you the story of my sad 
hfe.” They agreed to meet early in the morning (it was 
now the autumn of 1871) “ by the side of the Petit Trianon 
at Versailles where two branches of the Grand Canal mahe 
a sort of cross There she told him about herself : she 
was the second daughter of Colonel Frangois-Emdle L6on, 

^ Winifred Steplieitfj Jlfme Adam, p. 206. * Laur, of Cfambetta, pp. 4-6* 

® Ibid. p. 10. * dbid, pp. 16, 17. 
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wlio had served xmder the Due d’Orl6aus, and, in conse- 
quence of some story discreditable to his honour, committed 
suicide in 1860. Her own name was Leonie : her two sisters 
had been seduced, and she had gone as governess to 
Mooquard, chef du cabinet under the Empire, and there 
she had been seduced by his son. “ You cannot love me ! ” 
she cried. “ Gambetta can have nothing in common with 
a dishonoured, ruined girl.” Gambetta replied in a burst 
of confident affection. “ My mind ”, he said, “ has very 
many dear friends ; my heart has not even one. The pubhe 
love in a rough way, but its affections cannot satisfy my 
longings for a really trustworthy friend. -My heart is lonely 
as yours is. Why not join our two hearts together and make 
a paradise of our two solitary lives ? ” But she was im- 
placable : she could never be “ the guardian of his home ”, 
but she wished to be “ the guardian of his political honour 
and of his affectionate heart, only too easily influenced 
She was a devout Catholic, and refused to accept civil 
marriage. After consultation with her director, she be- 
trothed herself “ by present vows ” (equivalent under 
unavoidable circumstances to holy matrimony), and they 
exchanged rings. Gambetta said, “ Be my wife in secret, 
dear adorable one ”.® 

Gambetta himself called her his Egeria, and he wrote to 
her : “ I can never decide whether my heart or my head is 
the more delighted Up to 1876 her influence upon him 
was mostly on the side of moderation. “ Be more and more 
persuasive ”, she urged. “ Offend no one. Try to inaugur- 
ate a policy of results.” * “ Let the country feel that the 
old political parties might possibly adapt themselves to a 
new form of government.” She warned him against de- 
claring in favour of separation of Church and State, or 
enpouraging conflict between the schools and the Church. 

^ “ Without me ”, she added, " it 'will always be at the meroy of vulga* 
adyeatuies or tieaobeiouB ombitionB ” (Laur, pp. 25-7). 

* Ibid, pp. 62, 67. * Ibid. p. 80. * Ibid, p, 37. 
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“ The clergy axe so powerful : would you set them against 
us ? ” “ Let us discrimmate he answered. “ I have 
gone over to the free thinkers : I consider that nothing can 
surpass human science, and yet I cannot help feeling awed 
and touched, when I think of these men who are spoken of 
so disdainfully, and who form the lower clergy. I caimot 
help liking the humble cur6.” “ Bravo,” she replied.^ At, 
this time we only get one hint of her later pro-German 
influence. One day Gfmbetta arrived, his blood boiling 
at some insult of Bismarck, and she said (quietly : “ TeU 
me about your mother It is not till after 1875 that her 
true r61e began. But it would not be possible to picture 
Gambetta’s career at the Assembly without remembering 
these stolen meetings in the Versailles Park. 

We must now turn from women to politics — in spite 
of Talleyrand’s mot (when Tliiers complained that he 
would talk about women), “ Women are pohtics We 
must consider the parties, which Gambetta had to guide in 
the Assembly. 

The Left of the Assembly consisted of three rather 
‘undefined groups, (a) The “ Union Rdpublicaine ” (about 
86 deputies) : this was Gambetta’s party. It had begun 
under the Empire and consisted of younger men, who had 

» im. 39-41. 

‘ Ibid. p. 46. On Februaiy 23rd, 1878, Gambetta mote to her that the 
idea of a personal interview with. Bismarok was “ the result of your inspira- 
tion, and of the oleamess of your intelhgence The limits of this book do not 
allow me to spare more than a passing reference to the painful theory that she 
was a German spy. L4on Dandet, in his Drame dea Jardina, represents her as 
being first in the Secret Service of the Empire, before joining that of Germany, 
and that, when Gambetta found it out, he killed hims^ by snatching the pistol 
she was pointing at herself. The only evidence for this is that sho brought up 
a young mad, whom she called her nephew, that he was educated in Germany, 
that he was on employ^ in a factory and paid for by Henckel, a German 
industrialist in dLose relations with Gambetta. Gheusi (Gambetta’s oousm) 
holds that perhaps she was sent to find out his political plans, but in that case 
she really oecame fascinated by him [Vie ainguUire de Qambetta, p. 247). 
Eor a rather hostile summmg up endmg, however, with a not-proven, see de 
Kouz, pp. 298-301. My own feeling is that her strict Catholic views, which 
seem to have been sincere, make it most unlikely that she was a spy of Bis- 
marok. 
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been disgusted by tbe unpractical idealism of tbe Mountain. 
The Eadical party (as they were called) prided themselves 
on being implacable realists. Alphonse Peyrat said that 
“ the men of ’48 failed to understand that a Government 
should prefer its existence to its principles ’ ’ . They laughed 
at the scruples of the older men about taking the oath of 
allegiance to the Empire. Eochefort said : “ I never break 
my promises : I have sworn to break my oath and I shall 
keep my word to break it Most of these men had rallied 
to Gambetta’s opportunism. Twice they deliberated on a 
recourse to violence, when a Conservative victory seemed 
likely, but on the whole, they were agreed that “ the 
heroic age of the party was past ”. Ren6 Goblet, a lawyer 
from Amiens, was one of Gambetta’s devoted followers : 
he had the head of a cherub, and the small round figure of 
an abbe galmi, but he spoke with vigour and sincerity. 
When he distinguished himself, his leader used to say, 
“ The little fellow has shot up a whole peg in my estima- 
tion”,® Edmond Lepke was another of his lieutenants 
with “ a talent for speaking and a good heart . . . superior 
to most of the party ” (says a critic from the Left Centre),® 
and always ready to warn his leader against dangerous 
ideas. Turquet (who became Under Secretary for the Fine 
Arts and married Miss Montgomery, an English art 
connoisseur) “reddened with pleasure when Gambetta 
pinched hia ear with Napoleonic familiarity ”.® Jules 
Cazot, newly elected deputy for Gard, had been Gambetta’s 
Secretary-General during the war, and “was much re- 
spected for his firmness of principle, and profound erudi- 
tion ”.® Alphonse Gent, one of Gambetta’s fiery Prefets, 
who is said to have proposed to him to “ raise the South ”, 
had been returned for Yaucluse. 

Cldment Laurier, Gambetta’s most intimate friend, had 

^ De Boux, p, 9. * Jfoie Adam, Nos amttis, p. 209. 

» De Maio^, Hutoire de la rdpubliquBf li. 197-8. * Bosq, p, 92. 

* Freyomei, p. 167. 
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also been returned at tbe July elections. Together they 
had visited the Comte de Paris at Twickenham with the 
words “ Monseigneur, you see two Republicans ” : to- 
gether they had appeared on the Belleville platforms 
during Gambetta’s ultra-Radical phase. During the war, 
he had used his considerable financial ability to negotiate 
a loan for 260,000,000 fr, in London ; he had sent a message 
to the Pr6fets ; “ War to the bitter end, to the last stage 
of exhaustion But he had never been happy in the 
midst of popular agitation : under an audacious manner, 
bristling with sceptical epigrams, he concealed the instincts 
of a Conservative. During the disorders of the closing 
years of the Empire his devotion to Gambetta alone kept 
him by his side. “ I cannot get used to this kind of life ”, 
he used to say ; “ you will see : if these people become 
masters, they will end by burning Paris.” ^ The Commune 
seemed to him the fulfilment of his worst fears, and at the 
National Assembly he ended by going over to the Right 
Centre. They retained their afiection for one another. 
Ereycinet describes how he dined at the Palais Royal with 
the two parted friends : “ We hardly touched on the sad 
subject : Laurier spoke of the horrors of the Commtme and 
the necessity of carrying out the restoration of national life : 
Gambetta listened sadly without comment ”.® 

On one side of Gambetta’s group lay (6) the Extreme 
Left, consisting of about ten intransigent members, mostly 
from the Assembly of 1848.® Among the newer recruits 
was Alfred Naq[uet, a doctor and chemist of Jewish ex- 
traction, physically deformed and “with the crooked 
nose of Punch ”.* He was a fervent apostle of Divorce, 
and, under the Empire, was condemned to prison for his 
book ReUgioni Prop&ty, and the Family. His interventions 
were almost as emb aTrassin g to the Left as irritating to 
the Right. He proposed a complete amnesty for the 

1 Pessard, i. 274. * Preyoinet, p. 166. 

’ aboYSf pp* 364-8. * dfiiYoaUj p* 328, 
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Comumnards. He asserted in full Assembly that “ mor- 
ality, merit and demerit are but accidents of the consti- 
tution, and there is no more demerit in being evil-minded 
than in being one-eyed or hump-backed”, and he quoted 
a famous phrase from Taine’s Introdudmn to English 
literature : “ Vice and Virtue are products, just as 
vitriol and sugar are products It was a shrewd blow, 
for Taine was now posing as the Conservative champion ; 
he wrote a somewhat embarrassed letter to the Journal 
des Debats : “ To say that virtue and vice are products, 
just as vitriol and sugar are products, is not to say that 
they are chemical products. . . . However well one knows 
the composition of vitriol, one does not pour it into 
one’s tea. The evil man deserves blame, disdain and 
punishment. ... A hump-back is not admitted into the 
Army, and confirmed evil-doers should be excluded from 
society.” ^ In later life, Naquet became guide, philosopher 
and friend to the abortive Boulangist movement. 

On the same benches of the Extreme Left sat also 
Charles Boysset, an avocat who had written for Proudhon’s 
Pmph : the Moderates called him “ un vieux routier de 
1848 He proposed the suppression of the Budget of 
Cults and declared solemnly, “ The dogma of Universal 
Sufirage is intangible ” ; ® and Prancisque Ordinaire, who 
had fought under Gambetta, and afterwards distinguished 
himself by calling a Commission of the Assembly “ a Com- 
mission of assassins 

On the other side of Gambetta ’s group was (c) “La 
Gauche Republioaine ”, the Moderate Left (about 100 
deputies). It had originated with the majority of the 
National Defence Government, who had voted for peace, and 

^ Taine, Life and Letters, iii, 71, 99-101. Everything tarns of coarse upon 
the precise meaning of merit and demerit : Naquet 'trould not have denied that 
the evil-doer ought to be punished. But he would have said that he no more 
” deserved ” blame than vitriol does. It is difhcTilt to resist the impression 
that, when he coined the phrase, the historian held the same opinion. 

* Hme Adam, Nos muHis, p.<228. 
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had forced Gambetta to give way at Bordeaux. There still 
remained smouldering resentments, but the leaders of the 
Moderate Left were for the moment without much influence 
on the party : of the “ four Jules ”, who formed its back- 
bone, Gr6vy was President of the Assembly, Pavre and 
Simon were members of the Government, and were re- 
garded with the suspicion that deputies in Prance always 
feel towards colleagues, who have become Ministers, while 
Perry was too unpopular with his feUow-members to have 
much influence.^ 

The main hulk of the Moderate Left consisted of Ee- 
publicans, who had been respectable local representatives 
of their principles, most of them members of the bourgeoisie. 
Some had historic names : Hippolyte Carnot, who had 
been Minister of the Interior in 1848, was son of the Organ- 
iser of Victory ; Sadi, his son, engineer and deputy for 
C6to d’Or, was to be President of the Eepublio in later 
years. Oscar Count de Lafayette (another great EepubUcan 
name) had been an artillery officer in Italy. Pascal Duprat, a 
Professor of History, “ with his long hair flowiag down to his 
collar ”, had been an 1848 man. Two other members of the 
party had been members of the National Defence Govern- 
ment — Arago and Dorian ; the first was easy-going, without 
resentment, and always eager for reconciliation ; the second 
was a silent, hard-headed industrialist. Duclerc, President 
of the Gauche E6publioame, was a very moderate demo- 
crat* and a great friend of Gambetta. On the whole a 
group easily dominated by the “ Dictator of Bordeaux ”, 
but his team needed careful handling, and Gambetta showed 

1 Wlien Fegcry made a suoceBsfuI speech in the Assembly, Gambetta said 
, to his friends that it "stuck like a bone in their throats ”. " Not at aU", 
answered Adam, “ and the proof is that, if we were not detennined to bo just, 
nothing would induce us to praise him ” [Noa amiHia, p. 257). 

* " As to Equality ”, he said in conversation, " I think the time has come 
to reyerse the maehlne backwards : otherwise with TJniyersal Suffrage it 
means the systematic destruction of every kind of superiority ” {Nos amiUis, 
p. 26S). Later, he tried to arrange a private meeting between Giambetta and 
Marshal MadMahon. 
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to the full his capacity for lobby intrigues and for managing 
men. His mot d’ordre was to lay aside differences and to 
concentrate upon socuiiug a definite Kepublio. Some 
months after Ms return, Mme Adam wrote : 

Gradually influence is being transferred to our party : Louis 
Blanc and ttie Extreme Left are more and more playmg the parts 
of great Elysian shades. . . . The young men, who follow Gambetta, 
want to become useful and practical. They desire a Government 
appropriate to our democratic conditions without dogmatism. . . . 
A serious element of support for the Radical Gambettists is that of 
the leaders of commerce and industry at Paris, who dutmg the Siege 
learned to hate the phrase-making of Eavre and Trochu, and to 
respect Gambetta. These men want a Republic that should organise 
social conditions, but at first be content with little more than applying 
progressive reforms after methodical study.^ 

In order to prepare his group for the responsibihties of 
office, he started in November (1871) the journal entitled 
La B&fublique Frangodse. It had its headquarters at the 
ChausB^ d’Antiu, the street in wMch Mitabeau died. His 
friends took over the various branches of the work — for 
example, Ikeyoinet wrote on Public Works, and Paul Bert 
on Education ; Gambetta regarded himself less as a 
journalist than as a Prime Minister directing Ms " shadow 
Cabinet Most evenings he would sit there till midmght 
smoking incessantly, revising the front page, describing the 
sitting of the Assembly — “ an indescribable centre of 
force ”.® The title “ Rdpublique Eadicale " had been 
suggested, but rejected as likely to alarm the Moderates. 
The tone of the paper was often uncertain and inconsistent : 
“ On the first page it would preach moderation : on the 
third it would give notoriety to some victims of the 
Commune But it was not so much to settle points of 
policy that Gambetta -used the Organisation of the paper : 


^ Bi other words they discovered to their great relief that Gtombetta had 
not a glimmering of sympathy with Socialism {Mes angomis, p. 267). 

* Desohanel, pp. 162-3. » Pessaid, li, 267. 
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lie wislied to teach, practical administration to men, who 
often liad no experience of it at all. The office resembled 
a G.H.Q. It had its bureaux, its dossiers, its cards, its 
clerks, its provincial correspondents — all the apparatus of 
a Grovernment Department. 

K Gambetta did his best to discourage differences in 
open debate, he could hardly suppress them in private 
conversations ; and in the diaries of Mme Adam we can 
trace the beginning of divergencies, which were to break 
out later in the party. 

We are so used to a state of political Kfe, in which 
the main questions are social or diplomatic, the advanced 
parties taking an international position on both, that it is 
rather hard to throw our minds back to the Assembly of 
1871, where the main question was one of political power 
and constitutional organisation, and where the Left was 
militarist and nationalist on foreign questions, and con- 
servative on social questions with no very great differences 
on either from their opponents on the Right. There have 
been few Parliaments, in which there was so much agree- 
ment, even on general political principles; hence “les 
fureurs Versailloises ”. Men quarrel more violently over 
means than ends. In 1904 d’Haussonville wrote : “ We 
[the Eight] were as liberal as our opponents on the Left. . . . 
We had no systematic spirit of reaction agamst the Erench 
Revolution. We considered its social work and the greater 
part of its political work as definite and final. If we worked 
for a Restoration, it was because we saw in Monarchy the 
most certain means of assuring the necessary liberties in 
Erance and consecratmg the legitimate consequences of 
the Revolution.” ^ 

In the Corps L4gislatif of the Empire, the Republican 
Opposition had posed as anti-militarist. Jules Simon had 
cried in 1867 : “ If we cannot have an army without the 
military spirit, then I demand an army that shall not be 
^ Loth, L*£cheo, p. 415. , 
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an army Suoli outbursts no more prove him a Pacifist 
than the opposition of the Tories to William Ill’s standing 
armies prove them to be Quakers. The Left criticised the 
declaration of war against Prussia, but after Sedan they 
adopted the war and made it their own. Gambetta and the 
Esdreme Left had voted for its continuance ; the Moderate 
Left had voted for peace : the new members elected in July 
had voted neither way. But all were agreed that the Army 
must be reorganised on the basis of Conscription, and that 
then Prance must wait her opportunity for revenge. Pew 
of them would have agreed with Renan at the famous 
dinner-party on September 6th, 1870. Renan had been 
developing his favourite thesis of the superiority of the 
German people. Berthelot had said : “ It is all up with us, 
and nothing is left save to bring up a generation to avenge 
us ”. “ No, no,” cried Renan who had got up all red in 
the face, “ not revenge ! Let Prance perish, let our country 
perish: there is something higher than our country — 
there is Duty, Reason.” “ No, no,” they all shouted at 
him, “ there is nothing higher than one’s country ! ” 
“ No 1 ” yelled Saint-Victor, stiH louder and quite angry, 
“ do not let us be aesthetes : don’t let us go in for Byzantine 
philosophy.” Renan ” got up and walked round the table 
somewhat unsteadily, wavii^ his short arms in the air, 
quoting Scriptural passages very loudly, and saying that 
they contain everything . Gambetta at this time still 
retained his bellicose patriotism : he even suspected Thiers 
of being too cautious. On September 4th, 1874, he wrote 
to Mme Adam ; “ The memory of this sad and tragic 
anniversary always puts my mind into mourning ”.® Like 
so many Prenchmen he adored the Army. A spectator 
describes how in the Assembly generals and officers pressed 
round him like courtiers. 

There were many military deputies on the Left of the 
Assembly — Billot, who had been Chief of Stafi to Bour- 

^ Be Qonooucta (ilTelson edition), pp. 102-3. ’ Be Bonz, p. 63. 
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baki, and “ wbo cotild not make a speech, without an 
entirely unnecessary profession of Republican faith ” ; ^ 
General Chareton, who had “ picked up his Republican 
ideas at the Polytechnic school ” ; * Colonel Langlois, who 
had been wounded at Bezenval, gesticulatiug amid the 
stormiest scenes of the Assembly (Mme Adam says, “he 
made one forget his best qualities by his continual bawl- 
ing ”) ; * General Pellissier, who defended Garibaldi at the 
tribune ; Tamisier, an artillery officer, who had been a re- 
presentative inl848, and Commandant of the Seine National 
Guard in 1870 ; Denfert-Rochereau, defender of Belfort, 
and president of the Union R^pubhcaine, who “ in an 
incoherent speech defended voluntary obedience in the 
Army 

K the Left were not Pacffist, neither were they Socialist. 
Even the leaders of the Commime were not all Socialists : 
Delescluze always objected to “ theories, which are utterly 
opposed to the national spirit ”, and put on a frock-coat 
and tall hat to be Idlled in at the barricades. The 
Blanquists wished for the gradual abolition of property, 
but not tin Universal Suffrage had been “educated”. 
Marxism had not yet become the Gospel of the working- 
classes. In the Assembly there were a few old-fashioned 
theorists — Godin demanded State assignats; Esquiros 
had published a Gospel for the People in 1840 ; Greppo 
had supported Proudhon’s famous aphorism, “Property 
is theft”, but “he only wished for peaceful reforms by 
common agreement ”,® The most interesting of these 
deputies was Tolain, who was himself a worker in bronze, 
and could be seen every mommg doing his own shopping, 
smoking his pipe and “ pfessing a lobster tenderly to his 
heart ”.* The Assembly asked him to explam what he 
meant by Socialism, and courteously gave him a whole 
sitting : his definition was “ uniform conditions of work 

^ Caavean, p, 341. * Du Barail, iu. 398. • Mu angomea, p. 271. 

* Claveau, p. 346. ' Soir de, ma jown^e, p. 19. * Bosq, p. 134. 

2d 
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for eveiyone ” ; lie was listened to with, polite incredulit 7 . 
Even in his own party he found naore sympathy than sup- 
port ; Adam said to him ; “ There is one thing which 
cannot be changed, and which is against the realisation of 
your ideas, and that is a man’s own character 

Grambetta himself was not at all interested in social 
theories ; as he said later in a famous phrase, “ There is no 
social problem, only social problems He was, above all, 
anxious to gain for the Eepublio the confidence of business 
men and peasants. Few things were more marked in the 
future thap. the disappointment of the working-classes with 
Opportunism.® 

What of religious q[ueations — at all times one of the 
great resources of the Left 1 ® In the Assembly Paul Bert 
represented the pure anticlerical spirit : he was a doctor, 
who had made important studies in fermentation. During 
the war he was Gambetta’s Prefet at Lille. He loved to 
describe clericalism as worse than the phylloxera, which was 
ravaging the vines of the South, and to attack Catholic 
schools. Many of Gambetta’s friends protested. Lep&re 
declared that “ for Bert Science had only been a stage : 
he now dreamed of having all the education of France in 
his hands ”. SpuUer, who was a Deist, also opposed his 
influence.* Mme Adam begged Gambetta not to “ force 
us to swallow these scientific-political theories ”. Gambetta 

1 Mes angoitaea, p. 270. 

* Zdyak, speaking of the year 18S6, says ; “ The frorking cdasaes were 
discontented. The Bepubho, whioh they had been the first to support, was 
for them synonmyons with sooial progress and emancipation. But what 
reforms had been aooomplished ? The laws proteoting the workman were in 
so elementary a state that in praotioe they could be considered as non-existent. 
The average day’s work was 11-12 houis in workshops and factories, in which 
there were no legolations as to safety or health. The average salary was for 
workmen 6-6 francs at Paris, 3 fr. 60 o, in the provinoes : for women 2-3 fr. at 
Pans, 1 fr. 61-2 fr. 16 o. in the provinoes. The miner was paid on an average 
3fx. 79 0 . a day of 10 hours, and there were no precautions against accidents”* 
(jfu fem^a dat BoulangiaTiie, pp. 11-16). 

* A journalist wrote : ” Apart from antioletioalism, the Bepublio (i.e. the 
party) suffers from want of raw material”. (Hal6vy,Xa Fin dea Twtdblea, p. 127.) 

* Noa wmtiia, p. 128. 
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himself was somewhat impatient of these disputes : he 
allowed, himself in some of his public speeches to use violent 
language about religious education. On the other hand 
Leonie kept him in some sort of touch with Catholic 
circles, and he never brought forward any educational 
scheme.^ He was convinced that it was no part of the 
duty of Opposition at the moment to propose constructive 
legislation. 

As to religious convictions, while on the Eight Catholi- 
cism was almost de riguem, the aspect of the Left was 
multi-coloured. There were some practising Catholics, 
notably Amaud de rArifege, “ with a head like a Chusader ”, 
who tried to reconcile the Pope and democracy in his book 
TTie R&ool/ution and the Church, He wrote : “ Were it not 
for the servile and tyrannical compUoity of the priests, aU 
other kinds of despotism wordd be impossible ”, He wrote 
pamphlets urging the Pope to abandon Borne, and 
quarrelled with his Republican wife because he insisted 
on their son receiving his first communion.^ There 
was his father-in-law, Victor Guichard, “the last of 
the Galileans ”, " tall, bent and white-headed ”, " un 
vieux Voltaire, ennemi de la prltraiUe ”.® There was 
Etienne Lamy, who had been a student with the Domini- 
cans at Sorr^ze, an earnest and laborious deputy, who 
worked at a report on the Navy for four years before he 
publidled it.* 

Then there were Protestants, like Leroyer, a Lyons 
avocat, who was destined to cause a parhamentary crisis 
by a word of two syllables, Pressensfi, the pastor-deputy for 
Paris, Henri Martin, who wrote a history of France in 
fifteen volumes and ordered that he should be buried in a 
Protestant cemetery, and Eugene PeUetan, who spoke in 
so deep a voice that Thiers said to hhn, ” In a fountain the 

1 Jules SiwnTi introduced a Bill for oosttpulsaty education, but it -was 
altered by a Committee of the Bight aud then dropped (see de Roux, p. 34S). 

« De Roux, p. 26. * Claveau, p. 311. * Bosq, p. 133. 
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tap is as impoitajit as tlie water supply : take care of your 
tap 

Tke old Republicans of tbe Hugo scbool bad been Deists, 
always coupling God and Freedom. Tbe young generation 
were scientific Positivists, demenceau wrote in a thesis of 
1866 : “ We shall never know anything about first causes 
for the very simple reason that there are none ”.® Gam- 
betta and Ferry learned their Positivism from littr^ who, 
though he never spoke, was a remarkable influence in the 
Assembly. He had been a pupil of Comte, and had written 
on Medicine, but his great work was the famous Dictionary 
of the French Language. Mme Adam, who met him under 
Hie Second Empire, •“ worshipped his character but dis' 
hked his extreme views ; he seemed to her to take the 
mystery out of life He said of her — shrewdly and 
truly : “ We shall see this pagan turn Christian 

Many of the younger members of the Left were also 
becoming Freemasons ; Gambetta had been initiated 
during •&e 1869 elections at Marseilles ; Jules Simon, 
Arago, Ferry and Littr6 were aU admitted within the next 
few years. At that time, althou^ the rites still made 

^ Bosq, p. 97. Under the Empire the Jeromists (the demooratio eeotion of 
tbe Sonapartists, -vrbo raUled round the Emperor’s cousin) -were politically, if 
not denominationally, Protestant. One of their journalists mote ; “ The 
mission, of Prussia is to make Euioxm Protestant, just as the mission of Italy 
is to destroy the Papacy ” (de Ronx, p. 26). Renan, who belonged to the same 
circle, said : “ Catholioism stultifies Ike individual : education hy Jesuits or 
lay brethren arrests and restricts all power to achieve, while Protestantism 
develops it " (de Goncourts’ Journal (Nelson edition), p. 100). 

’ De Roux, Orig%Tiee de, la 3' Se^puili^e, p. 22. 

• Winifred Stephens, Jlfuie Adam, pp. 68-9. 

* Six months before bis death, there arose in his soul “ a deep persistent 
sorrow for his post sins He withdrew from his Positivist friends, and sent 
for the Abh4 Hnvelin and talked long with him about it. He said : “ What I 
feel is not what you eoU oontrition, it is jxist simply heart-break ”, He had 
not time to arrive at explicit Christianity, for he worked according to his slow 
and nunuta meithods. He alieady believed in the existence of tbe invisible 
world and the survival of the souL On the day of his death, he was baptized 
at his own desire and in his daughter’s presence. He was buried with the usual 
Catholio rites (Statement by von Hugel ciuoted in the Introduction to Hnvelin : 
Some SpirUml Chides of the Zftfc Century, pp. xv-xix). 
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mention of God and a future existence, members were 
allowed to believe wbat they liked ; in 1877 tbe Grand 
Orient suppressed all mention of tbe Great Aiobiteot of tbe 
Universe, and tbe EngHsb Lodges seceded.^ 

A passage in Mme Adam’s diary ® brings out tbe reb- 
gious condition of tbe Left : “ We liked Arnaud de I’Ariege, 
only we put in a caution against bis clericalism. Among us, 
only Spuller was a Deist, and Arnaud tbe only Christian. 
He (Amaud) smiled at our negations : Spuller attacked 
them, half laughing, half serious, ‘regretting more and 
more, tbe better be knew us, bis small hopes of meeting us 
again in another world ’ ; Pejrrat, Paul Bert and Gambetta 
were always at him, and I joined them, to tbe chagrin of 
Adam, who is himself a Deist, and hopes (like Spuller) ‘ to 
meet me in tbe hereafter ® 

When Gambetta took bis seat at Versailles, a pestii 
frisson ran along tbe galleries, and tbe deputies pointed him 
out one to another. At tbe EepubKcan Bordeaux be bad 
seemed quite in bis element : at tbe elegant Versailles be 
seemed like a monster let loose.* It is true be looked wild 
enough with bis characteristic gesture of throwing bis bead 
back like a lion. His personal appearance is familiar from 
photographs ; tbe general impression be produced may 
perhaps be suggested by combining various appreciations — 
first that of a personal friend : " His face was strikingly 
sympathetic ... bis voice warm and sweet, and bis pale 
face was lit up by tbe wonderful smile that won all hearts ”.® 
Next that of an American lady who bad married a French 

^ De Boux, p. 29. * Mes cmgoiases, p. 209. 

' The follo\7ing passage fiom the debate of January 9th, 1873, on Higher 
Education illuatratea the aame point. Dupanloup, 'vrho had the habit of ad' 
dieaaing hia opponents aa though he were taking a Mission service, said to the 
Lett : “ Yes, you have this faith within youraelves, whoever you ate ; when 
you violate it, when you deny Giod, when you make youraelves the independent 
masters of your consciences and your lives,* there is left only disorder and con- 
fusion in life and conduct (Loud applause on vwnous benches, Initnuption 
from some beiudm an ihe Left.). Gentlemen, you may oontrad&t me on all these 
points (Several members of the Left : ‘ No, no.' ' We agree.')." 

* Pesaaid, ii. 134-. ' ' Ereycinet, p. 113. 
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statesmaia : " His appearance was against him : he was 
dark and heavy-looking with an enormous head. He was 
pot a ladies’ man, though he had some devoted women 
friends To a political journalist he recalled Danton ; 

“ The hrave lips, the large open hands, the one eye always 
fixed, the sculptural vigour of neck and arm ” * A social 
satirist thought he had “ the fat and oily face of a money- 
changer ” ® A hitter political enemy describes him as a 
“ subtle adventurer with a gilded tongue, cunning as a 
Greek, loved by women, expert in cruel acts of malice . . . 
one eye shining, while the other is cold, an evil-smelling 
cigar in his mouth, his coat stained and his nails dirty, more 
jovial than perverse, without traditions or ancestors 

Whatever doubts were felt about his face or clothes, no 
one could long doubt his immense power of attraction. He 
started with the feeling of the House dead against him : 
before he had returned to Versailles, the very mention of 
his name had been the signal for a storm. On June 13th 
(on a debate upon a proposed Commission to enquire into 
the acts of the Tours delegation), LepAre called him “ the 
man who carried from Paris to the provinces the very soul 
of Ekance . . . the Carnot of the national honour ”. The 
Right retorted : “ All Gambetta’s secretaries were in the 
Commune ”. “ He has ruined France.” “ You are defend- 
ing a regime of tyranny and terror.” * When he came to 
the Assembly, it was the fashion to regard him as a com- 
plete ontsidet, “ rolling on his bench, as though he were at 
a public-house, fat, red, laughing, and careless There 
was almost a crisis, when Thiers shook hands with him. Yet 
before the end of the Assembly he was seen walking about, 

1 Mine Waddington, My first Te^rs as a Frendmoman, p. 22. 

“ Kel-Kim (Nouvemix Portraits, p. 16). 

* Da GonoQUita (t, 6, p. 93), 10/9/73. 

* Besnanos, Qmnde P&ir dw Wen peasamts, p. 109. 

" Armiles, t. 3, pp. 361-2. A speaker was actually interrupted by tbb 
majority for speaking of the “ honourable M. Gambetta 

* Kdus, Jownal, 1/3/72. 
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arm in arm -witli Legitimist Marquises. He won oyer 
opponents by Ms bonhomie and ease of manner. De Castel- 
lane (an elegant of tbe Baglit, wbo had called Gambetta 
“ a talented lawyer who had ended up by being a tenth- 
rate dictator ”) ^ narrates how the “ dictator of Tours, 
who had a liMng for me, sat down on my bench in a 
sprightly mood, and taking a teetotum from Ms pocket, 
marked on each side Republic and Monarchy, turned it 
round, and when it stopped ten times at the word ‘ Re- 
public walked away splitting with laughter 

But he had a hard time at first — especially at the 
tribune. Continual and contemptuous iuterruptions broke 
the thread of Ms discourses. The secretaries’ table was just 
under the tribune, and Bethmont leant forward to encourage 
the orator : Gambetta replied with a glance at the Right 
of the Assembly, “ I should hke to see that bench of 
Irishmen fly into the air After the debate, de Meaux 
expressed Ms surprise and disappointment to Laurier, who 
replied : ‘‘ What do you expect ? There is a degree of 
hostility, wMch no orator, however great, can overcome. 
Besides, when one has been treated Hke a god for six months, 
it is not pleasant to have to change.” * The time was to 
come, when he would dominate the clamour of the majority, 
and a still stranger time when, at one of the most confused 
and exasperating moments wMch marked the last year of the 
Assembly, Mimsters trembled on their benches below him. 

It has been said that what the National Assembly 
lacked most was men of action. Many of its leaders had 
worked out a theory of politics to its last refinements : 
they had discussed and demonstrated to the applause of 
salons and lecture-rooms. They had hardly ever addressed 
a crowd, and they were startled by tMs irruption of a man 

^ " Twentietk-iate " in the original, but in English we do not seem to go 
beyond ten (Annalee, t. 3, p. 392), 

* OasteUane, Mm and Things o/ my Time, p, 12S. 

• De Meaux, pp. 243-4. * Ibid, 
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of tile people, wlio liad no use for their airs and graces, and 
little respect for their speculation. They might sneer at 
him, and call him a drunkard, but they could not deny that 
here was somebody who knew how to play the game of 
politics in a democracy. 

He would mount the tribune and address the House in 
his deep voice,^ his two fists grasping the marble, with his 
head thrown back, and sweeping gestures. The style of his 
speeches was not always precise or correct, the constant 
repetition of words, the accumulation of synonyms, the 
successive refinements of a phrase, which was always 
growing and never-ending, “ vast showers of great abstract 
nouns — all carried o£E by rapidity of movement Hewas 

at his best before some vast audience in the sun-swept Midi : 
it took him some time to find a style, which would suit the 
Assembly, but he achieved it. If he did not learn subtlety 
or elegance, he did something to catch the tone of the most 
gentlemanly of all French Parliaments.® 


1 “ He relied greatly on the aonoroue quality of his voice, from which he 
obtained striking eUeots ” (Martet, Olemnceav (English translation), p. 280). 

* Pagust, Propos litUrairea (2), p. 341. 

' Which did not prevent its being a stormy Parliament. Idjembers were 
allowed muoh licence in personal attack, provided they made haadsome 
explanations at the debate on the procds-vertol the next morning. Lndovic 
Haltvy records (in Pebruaiy 1881) that Oambetta “ spoke with real enthusi- 
aam of the reaoUonaiy Assembly of 1871. He spoke of it as an artist might 
speak; it was a pleasure to moke speeches before such a Chamber ; the instru- 
ment responded. The Hstional Assembly was full of intelligent and culti- 
vated persons belonging to all parties. It is better to have to do with intelli- 
gent enemies than with stupid friends. It was the orator peaking : he re- 
oaJled his past battles. It was a pleasure to convince and subdue an Assembly 
that resisted him. It was like mounting a difficult horse, that was strong and 
generous. The actual Chamber [of 1881], though it was under his thumb, 
seemed to Viim empty and stupid ” (Fie de Gambetta, Gheusi, pp. 264-5). 
Camille Bortre, his secretary, says of his speaking : “ I asked him once 
whether he felt nervous. ‘ Yes he answered, ‘ when I oatoh the Speaker’s 
eye [dsmaiuie la, parole]. Then I feel a shudder from my head to my feet. It 
is a had moment, hut, as soon as I am at the tribune, I feel myself at onoe in 
full possession of my resources.’ He began heavily like a great bird who has 
difficulty in spreading his wings. Then suddeidy he was on the wing and soared 
to the heights of doquenoe. As far as I know, he never prepared his speeches ” 
{ibid. p. 314). 
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His first intervention at Versailles was on July 22nd, 
during a debate on the independence of the Papacy, and 
(without his intending it) it was sensational enough. 

Several Bishops during the July elections had signed 
petitions asking the Government to take diplomatic steps 
with the object of defending the spiritual freedom of Pius 
IX, menaced by the entry of Victor Emmanuel into Rome. 
At Mme Adam’s salon all was fury and indignation. “ It 
is an intolerable insult ! ” cried Gambetta. “ These people 
are out of their mind ”, said Challemel-Lacour ; “ when 
we could not keep Alsace and Lorraine, we are to make war 
to get back the Pope’s States for him.” SpuUer added, “ It 
win throw Italy into the arms of Germany ”. Gambetta 
then said, “ I t^I make my entry on this question 

Thiers shared their views on the imprudence of the 
petitions. “ These people are absurd ”, he said ; “ they 
have no feelings as Frenchmen. They are like the monks 
of the Ligue.” But he himself was an old defender of the 
temporal power of the Papacy. “ St. Peter has touched 
my heart ”, he would say with a smile. “ I am the only 
person in Europe who defends the clergy ” ; and he would 
recall how in 1860 he had tried to place in their hands the 
teaching of all the children in France.® Pajot, a municipal 
councillor of Lide and a member of the Extreme Right, 
was the first reporter in favour of the petitions : he 
quoted several passages from Thiers, such as the maxim 
that “ when the Pope descends from his throne, he will be 
no longer free ”. He reminded the House how, during the 
war, Pius IX had intervened in favour of France, “ while 
the Kingdom of Italy, which has cost us so much money, 
so much blood and such cruel defeats, has so far repaid us 
by treachery and desertion No one wished for war, but 
“ between an armed struggle, which is not permitted us, 
fl,ud an inert resignation, there must be some other solution 
possible Tarteron, a Toulon avocat, spoke in favour of 

1 Mea anffoissea, p. 182. * Pessord, ii. 139-140. 
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the other petitions : lie was remarkably sane and moderate 
when left to himself, but “ he could not refuse to follow 
his friends on the Extreme Right ”.*■ He ended with a 
motion that the petitions be referred to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Thiers now intervened in a dexterous 
speecL He repudiated none of his past opinions ; he had 
never been in favour of Italian unity, “ not only because 
one should not voluntarily create at one’s doors a new 
great power, but also because I was certain that the unity 
of Italy would favour the unity of Germany, both by 
example and by material help. Again, it was impossible 
to create the unity of Italy without destroying the temporal 
power of the Holy See. In my opinion no Government 
should commit the fault of offending the religious con- 
sciences of its people.” However, regrets were now too 
late : a united Italy existed, and had already friends at all 
the Courts of Europe — in Russia because of the Pope’s 
sympathy with Poland, in- England, “ not at all displeased 
to see a new fleet in the Mediterranean, which might become 
a rival to us ”, in Austria resolved, as they could not re- 
cover Italy, to live on good terms with her — and yet the 
petitioners demanded of him that France, alone of the 
Powers, should arouse the suspicions of this new power, 
which might play an important part in the future. He 
appealed to the majority to put themselves in his place. 
What would they do ? Patriotism and prudence alike 
demanded a policy of peace. He had treated the Pope 
with every respect and had offered him a refuge in France, 
if he felt inchned to leave Rome. He was ready to join 
with the other Catholic Powers in demanding the spiritual 
independence of the Papacy, so important to a nation like 
France, which by its Concordat made the assent of the 
Pope necessary for the appointment of its Bishops ; that 
was all he could promise. 

When the long applause that followed Thiers’ speech 
^ Lacombe, ii. 86, 
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had. subsided, the Bishop of Orleans made his first appear- 
ance at the tribune. He began by expressing his gratitude 
for Thiers’ sympathetic reference to the Papacy but the 
combative Bishop was never happy, nnlesR he was attacking 
something or somebody. His red cheek glowed, his long 
hair strayed about his cheeks, as in envenomed phrases he 
hurled his scorn at Italy and her King ; “ Ungrateful Italy 
waited so courageously for the hour of our ^sasters, and 
seized the moment to throw itself bravely on its prey 
Ho spoke sarcastically of the “ gentlemanly King.” He 
cried : “ It is impossible that eighteen centuries of great- 
ness and benefit should end by making the successor of 
St. Peter into the private Chaplain of Victor Emmanuel. . . . 
Neither the great Emperors, Constantine or Theodosius 
. . . nor the proudest conquerors, Attila or Grenseric, have 
stayed in Home. They pillaged it and fled, and this poor 
Victor Emmanuel . . . has hardly dared to be seen there. 
He arrived in the morning and went away the same evening. 
He felt he could not make his bed there.” It was an elo- 
quent speech, and roused the CathoHo majority to enthusi- 
asm : the Bishop took the opportunity to make some 
general exhortations. He rebuked the people, who said 
the Bishops wanted war. He rebuked the people who, at 
the last elections, had spread reports that the Catholics 
wished to revive “ dimes, corv^es et bfilets de confes- 
sion ”, adding in one of his flaming phrases : " Let me tell 
you there is not much difierence between those who 
calumniate priests and those who massacre hostages ”. 
He rebuked those, who thought the problem of the Papacy 
was “ a foreign question ”. No question was more relevant 
to the work of the Assembly than the restoration of 
Religion. “ Without God there is no liberty, no morality, 
no equality, no society.” 

^ He was not really satisfied. M. Delpit, wiio visited him next day, ■writes ; 
" The Bishop was sad and troubled as to Thiers’ intentioiis ... he regarded 
iiiwi as shrunk both physioally and morally. He thou^t his speech of yester- 
day very feeble ” (quoted Denis, p, 40). 
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Thiers interveued again to remind the Assembly that 
he could promise nothing, which was against the political 
security of his country. When Belcastel (Extreme Eight) 
ascended the tribune, the members of the Eight, afraid 
that the extreme Catholics would compromise their cause, 
forced him to come down without opening his lips.^ 

It looked as if the debate were finished, and that the 
Eight and the Left would be forced, for very difEerent 
reasons, to leave the matter in Thiers’ hands. Marcel 
Barthe, a member of the Left Centre, proposed an order of 
the day which, without referring the petitions to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, simply said : “ The National 
Assembly, confident in the patriotism and prudence of the 
Chief of the Executive of the Eepublic, passes to the order 
of the day 

Thiers, without “ advising or demanding anything ”, 
suggested that the proposed motion “ corresponds to your 
feeliags and the reality of things It was at this point 
that, amid general excitement and cries of “ Ecoutez ! ” 
Gambetta intervened. In a strong and calm voice he 
spoke a few words to the effect that he and his friends 
accepted the order of the day, which Thiers wished for. 
If he had proposed that the Vatican should be burned 
down, he could not have caused a greater sensation. A 
deputy of the Eight said to a friend in the gallery : " It is 
as clear as day : Gambetta and Thiers have a secret agree- 
ment. Is not the decoration of General Faidherbe as 
Grand Officipr of the Legion of Honour (after he had dedi- 
cated his book on the war to Gambetta) a striking proof 
of the agreement ? ” The tumult in the Assembly was 
continuous. Keller, ex-deputy for Alsace Lorraine, now 
member for Belfort, declared that the moment Gambetta 
accepted an order of the day it must become unacceptable 
to the Eight. Thiers replied firmly that to abandon a 

^ The Boron Chanrand called ont : “ In the name of the Holy Father, 
oome dOTTO from the tnbnne, M. de Belcastel 1 ” 
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motion, simply because it was accepted by anotKer paity, 
was “ to use tbe language of Discord itself, for, if Discord 
bad a voice, it would use just sucb words As to Gam- 
betta’s support, “ I do not seek for an agreement with 
anyone, but, when it happens, I do not run away from it 

Tbe confusion was redoubled by tbe fact that amid tbe 
excitement it was difficult to distinguish tbe different 
motions that were made. Knally Gambetta pointed out 
that tbe motion accepted by Thiers contained no reference 
to tbe Minister of Foreign Affairs. Dupanloup retorted 
that, in that case, they would insist on tbe words being 
put in. Thiers, forced to give way by tbe excitement of 
tbe majority, said : “ I accept tbe reference to the Minister 
as interpreted by the words * patriotism and prudence ’ 
Gambetta refused to accept tbe reference. He was so 
violently interrupted that be cried ; “ Your interruptions 
remain anonymous. If you would be good enough to make 
interruptions individually, your names will be in tbe 
Official Eeport tomorrow, and you will find a reply — my 
own personal reply if necessary ” (“ Order ! ” from the 
Right : de JmcarE : " It is a chdRmge to’the AssmMy ! ”). 

Finally, tbe motion of Bartbe was lost by 394 votes to 
267, and a form of words, combining reference to tbe 
Minister with confidence in Thiers, was carried by 431 to 
82.^ Though Thiers bad ended by giving way to them, tbe 
Eight were full of suspicions, and whispered darkly that 
Thiers bad chosen Gambetti as " his Dauphin ”, But to 
■understand more fully tbe relations between Thiers and 
tbe Eight it is necessary to take a comprehensive survey 
of bis pobcy and administration from June to September. 

1 Annalea, t. 4, pp, 243-63 ; Cdaveau, pp. 189-191 , Pessard, li. 141-7 ; 
Mea angoissee, pp. 183-6. 
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THIEBSj THE UOVEBimENT AITO THE ASSEMBLY 

(a) Thiebs and his Ministers 

The temporary Constitution, wMoli the National Assembly 
had patched up at Bordeaux, was a strange affair. On 
paper it looked ultra-parliamentary, for the head of the 
State was appointed by the Assembly and could at any 
moment be dismissed by them. But Constitutions are 
made by persons, and not persons by Constitutions. Under 
the nert President, MacMahon, who regarded himself as a 
kind of irresponsible constitutional monarch, and left to 
Ministers a free hand in Parliament, never appearing or 
taking part in its debates, the Assembly was able to exercise 
its sovereignty. But Thiers was not going to let himself be 
trapped into a position like that which he had tried to 
impose on Louis-Philippe — “ Le roi rfegne et ne gouveme 
pas ” ; he was the last person in the world to become a 
figure-head. His love of power and his passion for ad- 
ministration were far too strong for that. With slight 
exceptions he governed the country himself. He appointed 
Ministers, who were docile and obedient : * he was ready to 
sacrifice one or two of them, when the 'Eoyalist demands 
became too emphatic to be resisted, but their replacement 
made little difference to general policy. The Assembly 
had no real way of infiuenoing the Government except by 
disnoissing Thiers, and that they did not dare to do ; for 

^ Gambetta openly mooks at Thiers’ Republio andhis inferior Mmistets ” 
(MineAdain,JlfManpoisses,p. 234:). JnlesEavxe said to Perry: “ His Cabinet, 
oomposed of the ymy oream of do(^uenoe, has to be rationed os regards 
spee^es ” {Halo, p. 664). 
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te represented the compromise agreed upon at Bordeaux, 
and the majority had not at the moment either a successor 
or an alternative policy available. Thiers was able to 
control them by one of the most seductive gifts of elo- 
quence, that ever held a deliberative assembly captive. 
But stiU more efiective than his lucid exposition was the 
threat of resignation : he had only to fold up his papers and 
leave the tribime with a frown to convert a hostile audience 
into a crowd of trembling suppliants. 

The Constitution, which the Assembly found so em- 
barrassing, seemed to Thiers almost perfection.^ It gave 
him work as full and as varied as perhaps fell to the lot of 
any modern statesman. 

He rose every morning at four o’clock, and paid a visit 
to his stables. He was not a strikingly competent eques- 
trian, but an assiduous care for his horses tickled his semi- 
military pretensions of being a “ Napoleon in mufti At 
five o’clock he returned to his study, where his Secretary- 
General was waiting for him : this was the distinguished 
savant, Jules Barth41emy-Saint-Hilaire. Tall and ascetic- 
looking, with the stoop of the scholar, he had first of all 
(in 1840) devoted himself to Cousin, when he was Minister 
of Education, and now had become henchman to Thiers, 
working twenty hours a day, without a penny of remunera- 
tion. Thiers said of him, “He keeps me straight: I 
never knew an idea of mine, that was not the better for 
having passed through his head St-Hilaire was simple 
and austere in his tastes. “ They tell me ”, he said of 
Eochefort, “ that he is too fond of gambling, suppers and 
women. All that is waste of time ; a sojourn in New 
Caledonia will do hiTu good.” Though not a Christian, he 

^ It is true, that in a moment of petulance, he 'wrote to 3uizot that he ivould 
have preferred the Oonstitatign. of 1848 'with its President elected hy the people 
and ind^endent of 'the Assembly (Bouniols, p. 98). But he would have missed 
the ri^t of appealing at -the tribune and charming a suspiciooB audience. 
A dumb Thiers is unthiiiable. H!e used to say, “ A King has his Constitution : 
a General his viotories s I have only my voice ” (Bosq, p. 116). 
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accepted the Cartesian proof of God’s existence, and the 
Stoic morality ; though he had spent his life translating 
Aristotle, he preferred Plato.^ He was a sincere Republican, 
and is said to have influenced Thiers in that direction. He 
held " that for the last hundred years France had been 
governed in defiance of common sense 

Every momiug, after he had left Thiers’ study, he 
used to interview the journalists in his own room from 
seven to ten : a shirt hung over the principal chair, and a 
portmanteau stood in the comer. He used to draw atten- 
tion to it with a smile ; “It is packed, messieurs : they 
can turn us out of ofl5.ce, whenever they like ’’. “ His first 
word to all reporters ”, says one of them, “ was, ‘ I don’t 
know anything ’, and that was his last word too.” ® 

At six o’clock, when Thiers had fmished going through 
his mail, private audiences began. It was at this time the 
President saw the directors of the financial departments, the 
chiefs of the administrative services, and Generals. “ He 
liked to know the business of his Mioisters a little before 
they did — an arrangement not always appreciated by 
them.” ® He also interviewed poUce agents and informers, 
for he never lost his taste for the political underworld. 
While such people were waiting in the ante-room, St- 
Hilaiie would discreetly draw the journalists apart into 
another room. Thiers said with a laugh, “ It is by using 
such rascals that one he^s honest men 

At 11 A.M. the Council of Ministers met (every day but 
Sunday), and sat for two hours. After d^emier (at which 
he usually had places for twenty guests) he received visitors 
again, and, till his presence was required at the Assembly, 
the staircases of the Prefecture were thronged with deputies, 
ambassadors and maires. He was often kept at the Palace 
by meetings of the Assembly and Committees till seven 

^ Acton, Lelters to Mwiy QladsUme, p. 39. 

* Bosi}, pp. 121-0 ; do MaroSre, Assemblie TMtiomle, i. 29. 

* Simon, Qam. <Je M. Thiers, ii. p. 241. * Ibtd. 
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o’clock : tken followed diimer and the evening receptions. 
TMers himself was severely dieted : his meal consisted of 
soup, roast veal and sweetmeats with, two glasses of Bor- 
deaux ; lie liked cofEee, but it was bad for his nerves, and 
Mme Thiers sternly warded it off. He was also fond of 
eels, another forbidden luxury, which, is said to have been 
smuggled secretly into his study by his h'felong friend and 
fellow historian, Mignet, now seventy-five years old to his 
seventy-four. 

As soon as he had finished his own meal, he skipped 
round the table, asking if the food was good, talking politics 
to a deputy, or painting to an artist, or strategy to a general. 
If he received a telegram, he opened it saying, “ The busi- 
ness of France before everything else ”. After dinner he 
sat in an armchair and took a doze ; Mme Thiers would 
put her finger to hex lips, and the guests would tiptoe into 
the next room, till the evening reception began. ^ 

The crowds that flocked to these parties were not 
attracted by the quality of the refreshments : in fact many 
of them on leaving were observed to slip into the caf6s 
of the Avenue de Paris.® They came to hear the best 
conversation in France. Thiers was generally in the 
highest spirits. Jules Simon says that he could not have 
got through the business without his “native gaiety”. 
Mme Thiers was sleepy and bourgeoise ; Mile Dosne, the 
sister-in-law, was more alert,® but it was the inoomparable 
master of the house that men came to hear — his anecdotes, 
his explanations of everything under the sun, his sparkliag 

^ Boaq, pp. 117-18. 

' After a dinner given by Thiers to celebrate a rather precarious arrange- 
ment between Thiers and the Bight, a deputy said to de Meaux, ” Our new 
majority and the menu are of about e(iual value " (de Meaux, p. 90). 

* Waddington’s American wife says : “ I believe Mme Thiers and Mile 
Dosne were very inteUigeut, but I oaiiUot truthful^ say that they had any 
charm of manner. They never looked pleased to see anybody, and they had 
comfortable nax» in the armchairs after dinner” (First Tears, p. 30). Mme 
Thiw’ " f aahiona in dress were considered as a protWt against the corruptions 
of the Empire ” (Malo, p. 626). 

2e 
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indiscretions, his endless jokes, though members of the 
Right sometimes thought the latter in somewhat doubtful 
taste.^ 

"WlLen Thiers retired to bed, he had one thorn to his 
pillow : he wanted to live at Paris. Now and then he paid 
a flying visit to the Elysee, but the Assembly was always 
restless during his absence. When he attended a reception 
at the capital, a carriage waited at the door to bring him 
back to VersaiUes before midnight. Even at Versailles he 
would have liked rooms at the Palace, but deputies ob- 
jected to his being too near quite as much as to his being 
too far ofi, and so he returned mournfully to the Palace 
of the Pr4sidence — “ Palais de penitence ” as he ruefully 
called it. He sometimes enjoyed a malicious revenge at 
the expense of the Right. One evening, at an oflBLcial dinner, 
a Royalist General noticed a fine lily sweepiug to the right 
and the left. Was it meant (someone asked) as an emblem 
of the dissensions between Oxleanists and Legitimists 1 
“What I” Thiers answered with a smile, “an interpella- 
tion about a flower ! You must ask my gardener : he is 
a clever fellow, but rather mischievous.” * 

Thiers had included in his original Ministry three “ men 
of September The Right had grumbled, but consoled 
themselves with the reflection that at least some of those, 
whom they regarded as responsible for the disastrous 
Peace, would be associated with its signature. But, now 
the Treaty was signed, schemes were laid for getting them 
out of office one after the oifiier — “ eating the artichoke, 
leaf by leaf ” as it was jocularly called. 

The first victim was Ernest Picard : personally he was 
popular for his wit and high spirits, but on the eve of im- 
portant elections a Minister of the Interior becomes an 
important person, and hitherto his choice of Pr6fets had 

* Letray aaid ; " TMeta has adapted a Voltoiiean tone not natuial to him. 
At meetings of the Gotincil he aJla-vrs himself indigiona pleasantries and dirty 
stories which 1 never heard from him before (Fahonx, ii. 609). 

' Preyfns, La B^Wigue de M. Thiers, p. 08. 
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been, (in de Broglie’s words) “ detestable ”, that is, demo- 
cratic. On May 30tb, General Ducrot violently attacked 
him for tbe appointment of a Prefet for Nievre, whose name 
bad figured on tbe electoral lists of February side by side 
witb two Communards. A Royalist called out, “ Tbe best 
way to restore order is for tbe men of September to retire ”. 
Picard gave as good as be got : where (be asked) were Ms 
critics on tbe 4tb of September 1 They were everywhere in 
flight, disclaiming all responsibibty and leaving the burden 
of national defence on tbe shoulders of those they were now 
denouncing.^ 

But in tbe end, at a private interview witb Casimic- 
Perier and de Brogbe, who appealed to bim to work more 
cordially witb tbe majority, Thiers promised them a new 
Minister of tbe Interior ; ® an excuse was found in a violent 
dispute witb Dufaure, tbe Minister of Justice, whom Picard 
accused of not restraining tbe Press from abusive attacks 
upon him." Picard himself was not reluctant to go, as be 
objected to tbe “ transportation m masse ” of tbe Com- 
munards.* He resigned on May 31st, and TMers at once 
nominated him Governor of tbe Bank, “ not as a favour but 
as an act of justice and good administration Picard, 
however, refused, and accepted tbe post of Ambassador 
at Brussels. Lambrecbts the Mimster of Agriculture and 
Conuneroe, took Ms place. He was a Legitimist, but bis 
nonoination gave bttle satisfaction to tbe Right, who said 
that TMers regarded bim as an oracle, because be always 
echoed tbe opinions of tbe OMef of tbe Executive. His 
place was filled by Victor Lefranc, a popular member of 
tbe Left Centre, who inaugurated Ms new career by saying, 
“ Everyone knows that I know nothing about Agriculture 
or Commerce ”.® During the debate on tbe Princes, be bad 
accused TMers of being an Orleaiiist, but as Minister be 

^ Anndhs, t. 3, pp. 182-90. 

• Memoirs of de Broglie {Revue, 16/3/29), p. 378. 

• Thiers, Nates et somendrs, p. 162. * Keolus, Bmest Picard, p, 303. 

‘ Ibid. p. 311. * Bosq, p. 49. 
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often displeased tlie Gambettists, wbo called him a tool of 
the Right.^ The next “ leaf ” was the Minister for Foreign 
Afiairs, Jules Favre. This time the resignation was due to 
matters of a private nature. An avocat named Laluye, a 
former friend turned enemy, had been arrested during the 
Commune. He accused Favre of having put him in prison 
because of certain compromising facts in his possession, and 
he published documents, which proved that the Minister, 
while living with a married woman, had made a false state- 
ment in order to legitimate his children. Favre with great 
imprudence determined to prosecute him, and took as an 
opportunity of resignation the resolution of the Assembly, 
which had referred to him the Petition of the Bishops. 
Thiers wrote him a letter of regret : “ I began, and hoped 
to finish with you the cruel task, which the country has 
imposed upon me for sis months : I shall never cease to 
love a colleague, who has assisted me by his patriotic 
courage during the painful negotiations of Versailles 
Favre was acqxutted on the charge of wrongful arrest, but 
during the trial he admitted the truth of the charges 
against his private conduct. “ I lost my head,” he de- 
clared, “ and, when the child was baptized, his father and 
mother were described as married ”.® His political career 
was at an end, though he sometimes returned to speak 
at the tribune in an Assembly, where many members 
refused to speak to him.* 

^ He 'was always weloome at Mme Adam’s, but be was often ragged there. 
On one occasion they drew up a list of his iuconsistent votes. He replied iu bis 
inimitable aooents, “ The Centre is sheltered from all pressure from Sdght or 
Left, and is therefore independent ” (Noe amiUis, p. 233). 

* Hormiols, pp. 82-3. 

' See Em^e Ubirtd, x. 511-13. OUrrier adds that Napoleon HI, -though 
he knew the facts, refused -to allow his police to take action. 

^ He bore his destiny -with a calm courage. “ It is a real advantage ”, he 
said, to abate somewhat of the good opinion, which one is -tempted to enter- 
tain of oneseU, I should desire nothing, did I not oooasionalty fall to -thinking 
that the unrelenting animosity, which does me honour, deprives me of the 
power to be useful ” (de Coubertin, Svaiution. of France, p. 13). In spite of bis 
fle)7 eloquence, his nature was sweet and yielding. 
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Thiers’ choice of a successor for the Ministry of Foreign 
Afiairs caused some surprise. Charles de Eemusat was not 
a member of the Assembly, and did not become one during 
his term of ofihce.^ He was living m his Chateau de Lafitte, 
near the Pyrenees, when his son Paul (deputy for La Haute 
Garonne and Thiers’ secretary during his European 
journey) fetched him to replace Jules Favre. He had been 
a typical member of the Orleanist aristocracy ; Minister 
of the Interior in 1840, he had proposed the return of 
Napoleon’s ashes. He had studied philosophy and written 
on Abelard ; he had also specialised in Engliab History 
(the fashion had been set by Guizot), and had pubhshed 
studies on Canning, Wesley and Bacon ; his England in the 
EigMeenih Gentwy (1852) contains one of the few French 
lives of Burke. Thiers had the highest opinion of his 
“ prodigious culture often subtle to profundity, his gentle 
and amiable mockery”,® and above all his ministerial 
docility.® Jules Simon says with gentle irony : “ Thiers 
used to say, ‘ What a style Bfemusat has ! It is important 
to have a real writer at the head of the Foreign Ofhce ’, 
which did not prevent him from covering his ministerial 
minutes with corrections.” * Other people regarded him as 
an elegant sceptic “ asking questions, but never answering 
them ”.® 

The replacement of a man of September by an Orleanist 
might have seemed a success for the Eight, but they sus- 

^ The attempt to get him elected for Faxia in 1873 vaa one of the immediate 
causes of Thiers’ dowfall. 

“ Thiers, Notes et scmenirs, p. 176. 

^ Mme Adam says that “ ^ough very independent, he has a remarkable 
faculty of assimilation ” {Nos amitUs, p. 267). When he was dying, in 1875, 
he said to Thiers : “Atom age the parting cannot be for long”. Thiers left 
the room brusquely, murmuring, “ Poor Efimusat is wanting in taot ” (Palloux, 
ii. 205). 

* Soir de majoitmie, p. 201. 

' Joseph d’.4xoay in Notes on Thiers, p, 219. In 1872 he Said to Laoombe : 
“ You are luolq^ if you know what IVanoe will be like in four years. I do not 
see so far ; I should wish to know what it will be like in four ihontha ” {Jounud, 
i. 102). 
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pected he was only too ready to follow Thiers in any politi- 
cal evolution.^ De Broglie says, “Rdmusat has courted 
democracy, like a great nobleman who is hlas6 and, tired 
of the salon, goes ofE to win popularity in the servants’ 
hall 

The third of the men of September in the Government 
was Jules Simon, the Minister of Education, 

The University don has always played a larger part . 
in Continental pohtios than with us. There were about 
twenty in the Assembly of 1871, and the generation after 
the Dreyfus case has been called “ the Repubho of Pro- 
fessors This is partly due to the Erench respect for 
polished oratory. The professor is generally an expert in 
extempore speaking ; he is less inclined than his English 
confr^e to lean gracefully over his notes. At exciting 
moments of French history the lecture-rooms have been 
political storm-centres. It may also be due to the fact that 
in France Education has been so constantly the field for 
pohtical and religious controversy. From the top to the 
bottom of the educational ladder there has been the never- 
ending contest for the soul of the child — University 
against Bishop, and village vmtit'ute'wr against owrL 

The class of political professors was very favourably 
represented by Jules Simon. He hardly prepared his 
speeches, except for a card with three or four headings which 
he rarely consulted. He, too, had delivered his political 
lecture. A few days after the a/wp d^eM he appeared at the 
desk and began : “ Gentlemen, I am here Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. It is my duty to teach you, and to set 
you an example. The right has been publicly violated by 
the man, whose business it was to defend it ; tomorrow 

^ Before be was appointed Minister, he wrote to Simon : “I am as opjKiBed 
to the Assembly os 1 am in sympathy with the Goyemment ” (Oaum. ^ M. 
Thiers, p. 247). 

* Beom ies Dem Mondes, 16/3/20, The Duke was so bitter that people 
Biispeoted him of wishing the Forei^ O^oe for himself. He says himself, “ I 
haew Thiers too well to suppobe that we could work in the some Counoil ”. 
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France is called upon to say, by ber vote, whether she ap- 
proves of this violation of right or condemns it. If there 
should only be one voting-paper in the urns for condenma- 
tion, I claim it in advance : it wiU be mine.” Then, when 
the tumult of applause had somewhat died down, he 
added : “ I accept your cheers as a promise. If you ever 
allow yourselves to give way to shameful acts of weakness, 
remember this scene, and say to yourselves that you have 
broken your word.” ^ Also he represented the anticlerical 
tradition ; he was a fervent Deist ; his republicanism 
dated from the days, when it was advanced to believe in 
God and not in Christianity. At the National Assembly he 
did not feel on easy terms with the Positivism of Gambetta 
and his group : later still in the history of the Third 
Repubho he joined forces with the Cathohc Right in 
opposing Secularism, and delivered one of Ms greatest 
speeches in the Senate against the proposal “ to banish 
the Name of God from the schools ”. 

When he was thirteen, his Breton family was ruined 
financially : he was left with six francs in his pocket, and 
walked to Vannes, where he taught himself, and gave 
lessons at thirty sous an hour. He was the best of Victor 
Cousin’s pupils at the Sorbonne, and became Professor of 
Philosophy at Caen in 1836, and afterwards at Versailles. 
After the famous lecture on the coup d'kat he was sus- 
pended, and during the Empire interested himself in 
industrial problems, writing on “ The Workmg Woman ”. 
He accompanied the Comte de Paris on Ms trip to inspect 
conditions at Manchester, and (after a long struggle with 
Ms conscience) took the oath of allegiance to the Empire, 
wMch enabled him to join the Opposition in the Corps 
L^slatif. 

His appearance suggested a gentle sadness, as of a 
Marcus Aurelius broodiag without bitterness o'^jer the 
sorrows of the world. He used to walk slowly to the 
, f * Soir de tna joumie, p. 14. 
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tribune, as tbough. absorbed in some melanoboly reverie ; 
be cbmbed tbe steps mtb bent bead and bowed sboulders. 
His tired voice seemed as if it would never carry. Yet, 
once there, be drew bimself erect ; bis voice fflled the 
Chamber ; be walked up and down, decorating his pbiases 
with tbe nervous gestures of bis Toqmcissimae manus ; he 
was iasinuatiag, clever, unctuous, captivating, always 
watching every corner of tbe Assembly, pricking up his 
ears at every sound. He was fond of ingratiating caresses. 
Dupanloup, who could not abide him, said, “ He will be a 
Cardmal before me ” ; and in fact there was something in 
him of the bland Italian Cardinals, who tried to win back 
Luther by their charm, and arrest the Reformation by a 
formula. When, as President of tbe Council in 1877, he 
defended counsels of moderation against Gambetta’s 
war-cry, Clericalism is tbe enemy ”, his speech was so full 
of sugared periods and balanced concessions, it swayed so 
gently feom Right to Left that deputies, who beard it, must 
have felt almost sea-sick. 

But be could strike other notes as well. In his attack 
on Marshal MacMabon in 1873, “ though tbe most temperate 
of orators, be managed to produce all the effects of a 
speaker of vehement eloquence. There was no violence of 
language, yet, when it was over, every member of tbe 
Right felt as if be bad been beaten.” ^ His physical 
appearance also witnessed to a mixture of quabties ; bis 
nose stood for Jewish cleverness ; his large brow and 
temples for philosophic depth ; bis blue eye looked gentle ; 
his lips smiled enigmatically, like “ a threat disguised by 
charm Both bis gentleness and his subtlety were mis- 
leading. His gentleness concealed a will of iron, as was 
shown in bis contest with Gambetta at Bordeaux in 1871 ; 
bis subtlety concealed a simple and straightforward nature. 
Someone called him “ an honest Talleyrand ”. When it 

* King, French Pohiical Leaders, p. 101. 

* KetKun, Nouveauv Portravts, p. J. 
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was said to Mm that he could turn TMers round Ms little 
finger, he replied, “ I could do what I liked with Lim, if 
only I could persuade Mm that I am unscrupulous 

His political ideals were simple and a little academic — 
Free Trade, Free (and compulsory) Education, a free Press 
and a free Church (abolition of the Concordat) ; but he 
was patient and ready to wait. His life had not been passed 
like that of Hegel amid the distant sounds of the Jena 
cannon, but in the tumult of coups £efM and street riots ; 
Ms work on Stoicism had been burned by the Communards. 

In happier times he might have been a great Minister, 
brave, honest and broad-mmded : he was perhaps a little 
too honest and a little too subtle for the bitter politics of Ms 
day. His real place was neither in the Government nor the 
lobbies, but at the tribune of the Assembly. As TMers’ 
MLoister of Education he alone of the men of September 
remained in office, till very near the end of the Presidency. 
TMs was partly due to TMers’ respect and affection for 
Mm, wMch was so strong that he was nicknamed “ the 
beloved disciple One day, when Simon left a meeting of 
the Council to answer an interpellation at the Assembly, 
TMers followed bim down the stairs, saying, “Defend 
yourself well so as not to leave us ”, and sent a note after 
Mm, “ Defend yourself well, not so as to satisfy yourself or 
to relieve your own feelings, but so as to make sure not to 
leave us ”.® 

He also kept office by an ingenious manipulation of 
Ms three offices — Education, Cults and Fine Arts.* In 
Church afEairs he generally accepted the episcopal candi- 
dates of CMgi, the narrow-minded Papal Nuncio, saying in 
Ms suave voice, “ Is the man sotmd doctrinally ? ” — 
secretly not at all sorry to widen the breach between 
Catholicism and modem thought. Meanwhile, as Minister 
of Education, he leaned towards Anticlericalism, favouring 

1 De GcmooHrtB, t. 6, p. 78. • Simon, Qowt. it M. Thiers, p. 244. 

“ The True, the Good and the Beantiiol as Batbie oalled them, 
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it in his appoiatraents, and instilling it into the Jowrud des 
Instituteurs} 

Th.e Bish-op of Orleans was not deceived ; it was difficult 
to say which he disliked more — the concessions to Anti- 
clericalism or the concessions to Ultramontanism. He was 
tireless in his attacks. He wrote to Thiers : “ If yon 
separate from him, we can come to an agreement. If not, 
it is war.” Simon bore no maHoe, and proposed Dupanloup 
as Archbishop of Paris : he refused, saying, “ At my age 
and with my broken health it would be madness ”.® Thiers 
answered, regretting the difficulties in the way of a choice, 
“that all enhghtened Cathohcs would have ardently 
desired. But everything is difficult in the times, in which 
we live, and it is one long torture to be in power in the 
middle of parties, which are always at each other’s throats.” * 
Mgr. Gruibert, the Archbishop of Tours, was appointed, and 
held the see till his death in 1886. 

Jules Simon was an enthusiastic believer in the three- 
fold Eepublican formula — Education Free, Compulsory 
and Lay. In the last months of 1871 he introduced a Bill 
making education obligatory : the state of the Treasury did 
not allow of making it free of charge, and the only step 
towards MciU was the withdrawal of the right, by which a 
Congregationist had only to present his “ letter of obedi- 
ence ” to be accepted as a teacher. Thiers, who had more 
or less promised not to accept compulsory education, put 
his name to the Bill “ after making a face He knew 

1 Mme Adam says : " doing backwards and forwards to Voxsailles, we 
often meet in the train deputies of the Right, who sing the praises of Simon; 
never was a Minister so kind to hie opponents : he refuses them nothing. We 
laugh up our sleeves ; actually he is laicising France as fast as he can ; he 
gives secret but enormous appointments to t^ antiolericals ” (Mea aitgoiaaea, 
p. 298). 

* Lagrange, Fie de Ihipanloup, ii. 40S. 

* Bouniols, p. 88. 

* Soir damajcmnia, p, 218. He wrote to Dupanloup (9/11/71) : “ There 
is no need for alann. . . . Free Eduosidon is rejected, heoause the Budget does 
not allow it. OhiJgaidon does not imply the ezdnsion of any school ” (Hal4vy, 
Owner de Jf, Thiera, p. 460). On July 2nd, Kub IX wrote to his “ dilettissimo 
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the majority would not accept it. A Commission, presided 
over by Dupanloup, rejected compulsion as “ incompatible 
with, liberty of conscience ”, and amended the Bill so as 
to place public schools under a commission, in which the 
parents had a majority. The National Assembly did not 
find time to discuss the subject.^ 

In educational administration Simon’s chief task was 
to recreate the school. Most of the teachers had enlisted 
in the war ; there was not a single pupil left in the Teachers’ 
Training College, and the schools had been used as barracks 
and hospitals. The persoimel was singularly lax in dis- 
cipliue. A professor boxed the ears of his rector in pubUo ; 
another wrote in an article, “ I am asked if I am for Paris 
or Versailles ; they are both of them assassins. However, 
if I must choose, I should prefer Versailles.” * 

As Minister of Fine Arts he persuaded Thiers to sanction 
the Artists’ School at Rome, and to decorate the famous 
actor, RAgnier.® 

The thicd ministerial change was not political in char- 
acter. General Le F16, the War Mmister, was an Orleanist. 
He had been through the African wars, and in 1848 was one 
of the famous q'imt&wrs of the Legislative Assembly, who 
were dragged from their beds by the police of the cowp 
d’kat (he fought the whole way from his bedroom to the 
front door) ; he had been Minister of War on September 
4th, and had been retained by Thiers, but " though he 
would have commanded a division to perfection, as an 
administrator he was less useftil and in May 1871 he 
was sent as ambassador to St. Petersburg, where his military 

figlio Adolphe TMeia ’’ : " Vi piego di far tutto, ohe da voi puo diapendere, 
per limetteie aempre piu in onore la Santa Heligione, e speoialinente per 
dare alia istmzione il oarattere eminente Catholioo. Sara ^ueeto iina del mezzi 
potentl per formare opposizione al oommnne, alia intemazionale, e le tutte 
istituzioni distmzzitiioi deUa sooieta ” (ibid. p. 460). 

^ See de Bonx, pp. 34S-6, and de Meaiix, ppt 78.80. 

* Soir de ma jownie, p. 216. 

■ Simon presented him to his pupils, saying, “ He is not only your master 
but ours also ’* (ibid. p. 210). * Thiens, Notes et sonvenirs, p. 162. 
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straightforwardness made him acceptable to the Czar. He 
was succeeded at the War Ministry by General de Cissey, 
also an Orleanist and an old African campaigner. Ilis 
appoiutment was well received, as, without being brilliant, 
he was open-minded and saw that important changes in 
the Army were due. However, Thiers was far too ardent a 
military expert to allow his Mioister to be more than a 
chief oletk, and sometimes compelled him to do things he 
disliked, as when he forced him to strike off the Army List 
the name of Jerome Napoleon, under whom de Cissey had 
acted as Chief of Stafi.^ 

The Minister of the Marine and the Colonies, Admiral 
Pothuau, had no pronounced political views. Gratitude 
for promotion inclined him to Orleanism. Like most 
Prench sailors, he was more liberal than the soldiers, and 
at the same time a fervent Cathohc. He followed Thiers in 
the ranks of the Left Centre. 

Larcy, the Minister for Public Works, was the most “ to 
the Right ” of the Government. He was the son of a Sous- 
prSfet of the Restoration, and had resigned from the 
magistrature as a protest against 1830. He continued in 
Thiers’ Government till 1872, but he was not much use as 
a link with the Right. His gentle temperament involved 
him in a continual case of conscience ; he was tom be- 
tween attachment to Thiera and to his Royalist friends, 
just as in a later Government he was to be torn between his 
parliamentary allies and his loyalty to the Comte de 
Chambord. 

The Minister of Finance, Pouyer-Quertier, was also a 
Legitimist, though not so pronounced a partisan as he 
afterwards became. He was one of the picturesque, and 
even legendary, figures of the Assembly. Radiant with 
health and good-humour, he was described as a mixture of 
a Norman and a Yankee ; he had 1800 workmen spinning 
for him at Rouen, and was a convinced Protectionist. 

* Du Barail, iii. 201, 308. 
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Gigantic in stature,^ vigorous in action, he took the tn’hnTie 
by storm and he argued by blows of the fist. It is said that, 
when he accepted ofELce, he carried ofE the whole of the 
Exchequer in his hat : since then, he had helped Thiers in 
raising the Loan, and he was more than useful as a negoti- 
ator with Bismarck, who admired his powers of drinking. 
After a long night’s bout, he woke up fresh next morning 
and knocked at Bismarck’s door to propose a cup of tea.® 
He secured for France the important icon mines of ViUorupt 
by saying : “If you were the conquered party, I would not 
force you to become French, but you force me to become 
German ”. “ What do you mean ? ” said the Chancellor, 
“ who talks of taking away Normandy from you ? " “ It is 
simple enough, Prince : I am one of the owners of the ViUe- 
rupt forges. So you see that from that point of view you 
are making me a German.” “ Well, well : don’t cry. I’ll 
let you keep Vdlerupt, but don’t ask for anything else, or 
I’ll take it back.” * 

Thiers reigned as a benevolent despot over his Council : 
the only thing he feared was the mordant tongue of his 
Mirdster of Justice. Jules Dufaure had been an avocai 
at Bordeaux. He had been Minister of the Interior under 
the Second Repubhc, and of Pubhc Works under Louis- 
PhUippe. It was said of him that his ideas were Left 
Centre, and his sympathies Eight Centre. He was a 
Cathoho and went to Mass at five o’clock in the mornings. 
His austerity made people call him a Jansenist : " his only 
reading was the Mass-book and Tacitus 

^ " His shotildecs were made for responsibility ” (Eanotanz, i. 96). “ One 
day 1 saw bim'at the station catching a train ; he took the employee by the 
shoulders and pushed him out of the way ” [Kd-kun, vol. in.). 

’ Claveau, p. 314. The Marquis de Gabriac, iE^noh ChargS d’Afiaires at 
Berlin, Ba 3 rs : “ The two guests did one another mutual honour, and 1 am 
obliged to admit that in the new passage of arms repeated from the Homeric 
heroes, in which each of them sought to dominate his adversary, Prince 
Bismarbk and Pouyer-Quertier miraculously preserved their positionB” 
(Hanotaux, i. 342). • Lawton, Tfte ThM French p. 47. 

* Be Qoncourts, t. 6, p. 296. 
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He used to roll towards tlie tribune, looking like a 
peasant. His cravat was always coming loose, and tke 
gallery watcked with, endless amusement his attempts to 
hitch hie trousers and waistcoat together. He always 
looked bad-tempered, and his wretched voice wandered aU 
over the place, but his speeches generally ejected their 
object. He introduced the style of the awcal into the 
Chamber ; Lacombe says of him : “He enters on a theme 
as if he were hewing out a path, pushing ahead, striking 
heavy blows and never looking to the right or the left to see 
if there might not be other ways to take His style was 
precise and vigorous, his dialectic close and clear, and he 
was a master of the phrase that stings ; at a famous crisis, 
when Target had spoken for five minutes and decided the 
issue not by his argument but by the votes he commanded, 
Dufaure referred to the hon. member’s “ weighty speech ”. 

He had rather limited iuterests, and Thiers said, “ He 
will never make a good President of the Council ; he does 
not know which way the Danube flows ”. However, he 
held that office twice without conspicuous failure. On the 
whole he was respected for a roughness that (as in the case 
of Doctor Johnson) expressed an honest independence and 
concealed a brusque kindness in action.* 

(6) The Treaty or Pbaekrort aei> Aster 

It will be remembered that at the time of the SVanco- 
Prusaian War Russia had repudiated that article of the 
X866 Treaty, which referred to the neutrality of the Black 
Sea. A Conference was held in London, and Prance was 
invited to take part, but Bismarck, by delaying the pass- 
ports, had prevented Jules Pavre from attending ; he was 
afraid that the matters in dispute between loanee and 
Germany mi^t be brought before the assembled Powers. 
Even when the preliminaiies of peace ha>d been signed at 

1 Laoombe^ ii. 19. ■ Bosq, pp. 230-5. Ereyoiaet, p. 384. 
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Versailles, Jules Favre still eutertaiued Hopes of an appeal 
to the London Conference. He bombarded tbe Duo de 
Broglie (now ambassador to England) with “ slushy and 
wordy rhetoric ” (so the ambassador described it) ; he 
appealed to Spain, Austria, Russia, and even to Turkey 
for support, only receiviug in reply the assmrance that, if 
Lord Granville, the President of the Conference, would 
take the first step, they would follow his lead. 

De Broglie turned a deaf ear to his instructions ; he 
was convinced that such a step, possible before the sig- 
nature of the Preliminaries, would now be fatal : Bismarck 
would have regarded it as a breach of France’s plighted 
word, and would probably have given the order for his 
troops to enter Paris. “ The treaty ”, he said to Lord 
Granville, “ is detestable, but it is not we, who will violate 
it. Our only duty is to carry it out. It is you — it is 
Europe, who will not be able for long to support the master 
you have accepted.” He told his Foreign Minister that he 
would not intervene without direct orders from Thiers 
himself, and on March 13th, when the Conference resumed 
its sittings, he only inserted one topical phrase in his 
opening address. After praising the method of Conference, 
he expressed “ his regret that in recent years this rule has 
so often not been applied ”. Even this was too much for 
the German ambassador, and the other Powers had some 
difficulty in persuading him to sign the protocol. Thiers 
approved of his ambassador’s baution : 

Our excellent Jules Eavre has not enough e^erience and is too 
much troubled to see clearly what should he done. It would have 
been absurd to attempt anything at this moment. As the neutral 
Powers (great or small) do not wish, or are not able to take any 
serious action, we should have looked like cry-babies shrieking, 
because they have to have their teeth out. Worse might have 
followed. We should have oast doubts upon the execution of the 
Treaty and the Prussians would have slowed up the evacuation of 
our territory — even if they had not done more,^ 

‘ JDe Broghe {Sevue, 1/3/29), pp. 147-60. 
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The definite negotiations for a Treaty were therefore 
left to the two Powers concerned, and were begun at 
Brussels on March 24th. France was represented by the 
Baron Baude, her ambassador in Belgium, and de Groulard, 
a deputy of the Eight Centre and a personal friend of 
Thiers ; Germany by the Count von Amim, Minister of 
Prussia to the Holy See, and Baron von Balan, the am- 
bassador at Brussels. 

Meanwhile the Commune had broken out at Paris, and 
the crisis made negotiations exceptionally difficult. Bis- 
marck seemed torn between two apprehensions — one that 
the Versailles Government, steengthened by the accession 
of the prisoners, whom Germany had allowed to return, 
would vanquish Paris, and then become powerful enough 
to repudiate the Peace Preliminaries ; ^ and the other that 
the Commune might be victorious and repudiate the debts 
of France.* He pretended to lean for a moment towards 
a Bonapartist Eestoration. “ The party of the Empire is 
probably the one, with which we could most reasonably 
flatter ourselves as to the prospect of estabhshing tolerable 
relations between France and Germany,” ® 

His policy therefore was to make the conditions more 
severe ; he demanded that the five milliards indemnity 
should be paid in coin ; that the railways in ceded terri- 
tories should be handed over to Germany ; that the 
commercial treaty between France and Germany (dating 
from 1862) should be renewed ; and that an indemnity 
should be allowed to Germans ei^elled from France. The 
French, on the other hand, offered to pay one milliard of 
the indemnity in specie and the rest in bonds; they 

^ Li his speech to the Beiohstag (24/4/71) he 'said : “ I cannot resist the 
impression that the Bcenoh Government vrould seem to cherish the hope of 
obtaining, later on, when it has recovered its strength, other conditions than 
at jiresent " (Hanotaux, i. 277 ».). 

* In the same speech he said : “ II the French Government does not suc- 
ceed in suppressing the insurrection, what collections of troops will be able to 
be formed in France and under whose orders I ” (Hanotaux, i. 277). 

* Hanotaux, i. 279. 
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demanded that French territory should be evacuated by 
July 1st, and that Germany should take over the National 
Debt in Alsace-Lorraine. 

The French were severely handicapped by the Com- 
mune. Bismarck was always threatening to put it down 
himself, which Thiers rightly regarded as the last drop in 
the cup of national dishonour, and Favre was obliged to 
ask for the speedy repatriation of prisoners to form an 
army against the insurgents. Thus (as Sorel says) every 
advantage obtained for the benefit of social order was paid 
for by a retreat upon the field of diplomacy 

The Brussels discussions dragged on without result. 
On March 30th, General von Fabrice, who was acting at 
Eouen as German provisional plenipotentiary, publicly 
declared that these delays would lead to a state of war. 
On April 26th Favre wrote in despair : “ I can only esplain 
it by a fixed intention of breaking off entirely On May 
3rd, General Fabrice wrote to Thiers that “ the French 
proposals at Brussels were contrary both to the spirit and 
the letter of the Preliminaries If the negotiations did 
not come to a satisfactory conclusion, they would occupy 
Paris and compel the French armies to retire behind the 
Loire. Thiers at once decided that speed was of the first 
importance. On May 4th, the Brussels Conference was 
brought to an end, and on the 6th Favre and Pouyer- 
Quertier were sent to Frankfort to open direct negotiations 
with the Chancellor ; * they were given fuH powers to 
negotiate with the duty of referring to Versailles before 

^ Quoted Heuiotaux, i. 285. 7X016 to Genei^ Fabrice on ApiU 

18th : “ If the VeisailleB Government has seriously the intention of ending 
the insuireotion, and arriving at a definite Peace with us, it should treat the 
Parisians more firmly ’’ (Dreyfus, M. Thiers oombre PEmpire, etc., p. 331). 

* Hanotaux, i. 281-8. They had some risks to run on the way ; as the train 
passed near the walls of Parfs, a “well-dressed” man approached them, 
and said : “ You are the oitoyen Favre, and you are going^to Pantin. We will 
see to you all right.” At the Pantin station there was a raging crowd, h^d 
back by the troops : Favre had refused a German escort ” (Favre, Oouv, de 
la d^enae noHonale, iii. p. 361). 

/ 2f 
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conoluduig. They at once called on Bismarck at the Swan 
Hotel ; the Chancellor seemed restless and annoyed. He 
kept studying the features of Pouyer-Quertier, whom he 
had not naet before. He complained that “ the gravity of 
events in France is such that we should have the right to 
consider the Treaty of February 26th as non-existent. 
We do not suspect the good faith of the French Govern- 
ment, but we fear that they are not strong enough to over- 
come the difficulties, that threaten them. We let them 
raise the Army to 100,000 combatants : we sent them 
back over 80,000 prisoners. Yet they seem more exigeant 
than ever. They seek to prolong the siege of Paris to 
eternity. They have not yet restored all the captured ships. 
Your plenipotentiaries at Brussels systematically adjourn 
all discussion.” Favre replied : “ I ofEer to put an end to 
all these delays by concluding a definite treaty on the 
spot ”. Bismarck was visibly relieved. " If we agree on 
the war conditions,” he said, “ I think we shall easily settle 
all the other questions.” But, with his love of the melo- 
dramatic, he still persisted in appearing next day at the 
hotel in full uniform and reading an -ultimatum. “ The 
Paris insurrection”, it said, “ has compromised the future, 
on which we were counting”. Unless France granted 
them terms which placed the interests of Germany beyond 
the efiects of disturbance, German troops would enter the 
capital to restore order.^ 

Bismarck added that the ultimatum was happily not 
needed, “ thanks to the sincerity of the French explana- 
tions ”, and negotiations were opened. They lasted three 
days : the Treaty of Frankfort was signed on May 10th. 
Bismarck adopted his usual tactic of severity of language, 
designed to make every concession appear as a gracious 
condescension. He gave Fa-vre a rap over the ImuoMes, 
apropos of the London Conference, -without mentioning it 
directly. He complained of a dispatch sent to the French 
^ F&Vre, ibid, p. 362. 
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ambassador at St. Petersburg : “ I place upon record your 
persistent attempts at European interference ”. 

A warm discussion took place on tke evacuation of 
territory. Pavre declared occupation useless. “ You are 
masters of Alsace-Lorraine, and you have us by tke throat : 
you are reducing our people to despair.” “ You forget ”, 
Bismarck replied, “ that the occupation bears still more 
heavily on us. Our Army is the nation. We demand the 
right to decide when our troops are to be withdrawn, not 
in order to keep them uselessly in Prance, but in order that 
we may not be compelled to send them back later.” In 
the end, the provisions of the Peace Prebminaries were 
aggravated. The evacuation of the Departments of Oise, 
Seine-et-Oise and Seine-et-Marne was to take place not 

9 

but “ after order had been re-established ”, or after the 
payment of the third half-milliard ; thirty days after the 
recovery of Paris, 600 millions were to be paid ; a milliard 
before the end of 1871 ; another half-milliard before May 
1st, 1872 ; the other three milliards before March 2nd, 
1874. The indemnity was to be in coin, not notes, and the 
evacuation was to take place step by step, as the payments 
were made. Prance and Germany were to adopt a system 
of reciprocal commercial dealings on the footing of the 
most favoured nation. Pouyer-Quertier, an ardent Pro- 
tectionist, fought hard for liberty of tariffs. Bismarck 
answered that he would rather “ begin the war of cannon- 
balls again than expose himself to a war of tariffs ”. 

On the question of territory, the Prench Pinanee 
Minister secured Vdlerupt.^ He had learned the lesson 
(which Pavre never learned, and Thiers did not always 
remember) that Bismarck hked a man who stood up to 
him, and talked over matters in a business-like vnsoudani 
TnanTiftT ; the Chancellor abhorred emotion and despised 
dialectic. Belfort had been saved for Prance at the 

» See p. 435. 
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Versailles RreJiminaries. Tlie French now asked for a strip 
of territory round it to make the place defensible ; the 
Germans were agreeable, on condition that a slip of 
country (10 kilometres) on the Luxembourg jfrontier was 
conceded to them in exchange. It abounded in iron, and 
the Emperor wished to possess the graves of so many of his 
troops. The matter was left to the choice of the National 
Assembly.^ 

On May 13th the Treaty was formally laid before the 
Assembly, and a Commission appointed to consider it. 
Thiers was summoned before it. His dictatorial tone 
showed how three months of power had changed him. The 
Treaty was his work, and he did not like to hear it criticised. 
One of the members suggested that France would have got 
better terms, if they had asked for support from England. 
Thiers angrily charged him with letting out diplomatic 
secrets and falsifying them.® Another member declared 
that the Treaty sacrificed French commerce. Thiers 
answered hotly : “ Do those, who blame the Treaty, want 
war ? If so, let them have the courage to say so. It is 
easy to grumble.” ® But the most vehement dispute took 
place on the question of Belfort. Thiers, who looked upon 
himself as the saviour of Belfort, regarded any sacrifice 
as worth while, which made the place defensible. A Com- 
mission of officers reported that it was more important to 
keep the Luxembourg frontier than to round off Belfort. 
Thiers was furious, and tried to persuade them of their 
error. Two Generals came over to his side, but two others 
remained unconvinced. 

On May 18th both parties appealed to the Assembly ; 
de Meaux, as reporter, pointed out that the increased 
severity of the Treaty was due to the insurrection stiU 
raging at Paris. “ Nine months ago it was the Empire that 
brought the foreign armies into France ; today it is the 

1 See the whole aodomt in lavxe, pp. 362 «g. 

• Pe Meaux, p. 63. ' S'avze, ibid. 
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Commune wMch keeps them still outside Paris.” Admiral 
Pouxichon urged that the Treaty should be voted in silence 
and without debate. General Ghanzy, who had commanded 
the Army of the provinces, argued that as the Treaty 
aggravated the previous terms, negotiations should be 
resumed. “ Is it impossible that we should come to an 
understanding with Germany without recourse to arms 1 ” 
He strongly opposed the proposal to surrender the rich 
minerals of the Luxembourg frontier, in order to secure a 
useless increase of the Belfort area. Peltereau-Villeneuve, 
a member of the Right Centre, protested against the 
“ cruelty of disappointing the communes on the Luxem- 
bourg frontier, who had rejoiced in being saved for Prance, 
and now were to be told that they were to become Germans 
after all Depeyre excited the anger of the Left by 
declaring that the final disaster of the war “had been 
the work of the republican dictatorship ”, and provoked a 
warm reply from Lefranc. Thiers, in his speech, had two 
objects. First of aU, he wished to point out the futility 
and danger of further negotiations. In the course of his 
argument he turned to Chanzy and addressed to him the 
famous phrase : “ The hon. General has said, ‘ It is the 
diplomatists who sign treaties Permit me in my turn to 
say ‘ It is the soldiers who make them Chanzy re- 
torted proudly from his place : “ Then you should have let 
the soldiers do it ” : he had a right to say so, for he had 
voted against the Peace Preliminaries. 

In the second part of his speech Thiers had to defend 
the strategic value of his pet scheme for accepting the 
increase of the Belfort territory. An eye-witness describes 
his triumph with gentle irony, “ He treated those, who 
were of a different opinion, as men ignorant of history and 
geography. ... He began a lecture on strategy for the 
benefi.t of the weaker members of the Assembly. . . . We 
thought at ohe moment that he was going to favour us 
with the plan and programme of the next campaign against 
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Prussia.”^ The clause in favour of the Luxembourg 
exchange was voted according to Thiers’ wishes by 433 
votes to 98 ; the Treaty, as a whole, was carried unani- 
mously.® 

The German occupation cost dear — more than a million 
francs per day. The troops had to be lodged as well as fed. 
Special barracks had to be erected, and it was not without 
difS.culty that the foreigners were prevented from using 
Catholic churches for Protestant services. In occupied 
territory hunting had to be forbidden from fear of arming 
the inhabitants, and it needed special negotiations to allow 
the keepers of forests and custom-house oldcers to carry 
rifles. Attacks on Germans had to be tried, when de- 
manded by the Army of Occupation, and much trouble was 
caused by the acquittal of two accused persons by the jury 
in the Departments of Seine-et-Mame and the Seine. 

This difficult situation was much eased by the German 
Chief Commander, the Baron von ManteufEel, a chivabous 
enemy much in sympathy with Prance. He showed tact 
towards the conquered, and real courage towards the 
military party in Prussia. It was he, who unmasked the 
hostile schemes of von Arnim (afterwards German Am- 
bassador at Paris), and got him dismissed. He had his 
headquarters first at Compiegne, afterwards at Nancy. 
Prance was represented there by the Comte de Saint- 
Vallier, ex- Ambassador in Wurttemberg, who proved a 
tower of strength. 

Twenty Departments still remained in occupation. Of 
these, the forts of Paris, Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et- 
Mame and Oise were liberated after the end of the Com- 
mune, and before the end of 1871, also those of Eure, Seine- 
Infeaieure, Somme, Aisne, Aube, C6te-d’Or, Haute Sa6ne, 
Doubs and Jura. In September Bismarck ofiered the 
immediate evacuation of six new Departments, if the fourth 

* M. Del^it, p. 167 (quoted Hanotaux, i. 300). 

* Aimales, t. 3, pp. 62-84. 
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half-milliard was paid, and certain advantages were given 
to manTofactured goods coming from Alsace-Lorraine. The 
Assembly, after a special night-sitting, authorised Thiers to 
accept the proposal by 533 votes to 31.^ 

The indemnity had been fixed at 5,000,000,000 fr. It 
was reduced to 4,675,000,000 by the concession of the rail- 
ways in Alsace-Lorraine. According to the Treaty, half a 
mill iard had to be paid a month after the recovery of Paris, 
and another milliard in 1871. The first half-milliard was 
paid in July (126,000,000 in bills- of the Bank of France, 
and the rest drawn on German and English Banks) ; 
Bismarck refused to acknowledge payment till it had all 
been counted, which delayed the evacuation considerably.® 
To raise the money, Thiers rejected the idea of a 
patriotic subscription or of a special war tax, and appealed 
for a loan. In one day (June 27th) it was covered two and 
a half times — a spectacular demonstration of the excel- 
lence of French credit.® 

On June 20th, Thiers presented his Budget ; he ex- 
plained that the Public Debt (i.e. war loan and indemnity) 
had increased by 8,000,000,000 fr. : the interest on this was 

366.000. 000. 200,000,000 was added as a Sinking Fund. 

Of this, 560,000,000 had to be raised by taxation.* He 

proposed to double the fees on registration and stamps, 
and to increase (o) the duties on sugar, wine, coftee and 
alcohol by 30-60 per cent ; (6) the tobacco duties by 20 per 
cent ; (c) the postal service by 20 per cent. These re- 
sources reached about 360,000,000 fr. : 200,000,000 was 

^ Malo, p. 643. 

> Beclus, da la 3* Bipublique, p. 122. 

® The interest -was 6 per cent : 2,600,000,000 oame from Paris ; 

1.260.000. 000 from the provinces; more than 1,000,000,000 from abroad. 
The next day the Assembly received the Minister of Pmance -with three cheers. 
The Times said that the result was “ miraoulous ” (Dreyfus, La Bipiibhque de 
M. TMers, pp. 61-2), 

* In his preliminary sketch, Thiers had not induded the indemnity for the 
invaded Departments, the mamtenance of the Army of Occupation, and the 
new mihtary reorganisation. It was found that 760,000,000 of fresh annual 
receipts was needed (Hanotaux, L 347). 
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still needed, Thiers rejected the income tax, “for the 
valuation of which we have only the declaration of the 
tax-payer himself, too insecure a foundation to build upon, 
or else an inquisition into private fortunes by Treasury 
officials, an odious and arbitrary method Land could 
not be “ loaded with fresh burdens He therefore pro- 
posed to revive the tax on raw materials, abandoned by the 
Empire in its Free Trade mood. “ We had only one thing 
to fear,” he says ; “ the resistance of the great manu- 
facturers, a resistance which I had resolved to combat with 
all my power.” ® But these struggles belong to the next 
session of the Assembly. 

(c) General Administration 

(1) Ecclesiastical. — Asa rule, Thiers kept himself from 
interfermice in religious questions. Once, however, it 
seems that he forgot his caution, and, as the incident throws 
some light on the situation, it is worth a moment’s notice. 

At Paris the Commune had been defeated and paralysed, 
but the state of afiairs at Lyons, “ the second capital of 
Prance ”, stiU gave cause for anxiety. During the war the 
Bed Elag had flown from the Maine, and during the Com- 
mune repression had been difficult and dangerous. At the 
July elections, the city had chosen deputies of highly 
democratic opinions, and the new municipal council soon 
showed its Eadical tendencies.® It began by forbidding 
religious Orders to teach in the schools (an action contrary 
to the law of 1850) ; then it forbade the traditional Catholic 
festivities of the Assumption and substituted for them, on 
Sunday August 13th, a /ete des ecohs. The children were 

Thiere, Netea et aommira, pp. 169-62. He deolared to the Left, 'vrho 
defended the Income Tax : “ It would be a tax of djacord. ... I will never 
flatter the popular pasaionB and I would rather leave the Gfovemment than 
consent” (Biejdus, Xa M^publigua da If. Thaera, p. 64). 

* Thiete, op, oU. p. 162, 

• Eor tide incident see Haltw, Fin dta notaUea, pp. 55-8. 
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led into the public gardens, and, after a feast costing 26,000 
fr., addresses were given in the finest anticlerical strain. 
Barodet, the adjoint, who was to be elected at Paris two 
years later in circumstances of great political ezcitement, 
spoke of “ morality based on science Another speaker 
said : “ If we have removed religious instruction from our 
programme, it is only because we see in it a usurpation 
of the State on the domain of the individual It was 
even asserted in some papers that “ children, parents and 
National Guards were led past barrels of wine given away 
free, and that, when the fSte ended at six in the evening, 
children, parents and lady teachers had to be removed in 
carriages ”. The Sahit Public spoke of “ this deplorable 
orgy On August 21st the matter was brought before 
the National Assembly by Monnet and Ohaurand, members 
of the Right. Jules Simon denied aH responsibility ; he 
had himself written to the Rector of the Academy (the 
highest local educational authority) expressing astonish- 
ment at “ a great fSte at such a moment, and at such 
enormous expense in the present condition of our finances 
The Rector replied that he was opposed to the whole thing, 
and the Minister concluded : “ It was the authority of the 
Prefet, that approved and authorised it ”.® As to the decree 
of the municipal council excluding religious instruction, 
“ we shall take the steps necessary to stop such illegality. 

The Pr6fet at Lyons was Valentin, one of the Pr^fets 
of the National Defence, and hateful to the Conservatives. 
He was under the control of the Minister of the Interior ; 
so Lambrecht was sent for. He was iH, but he left his bed 
to tell the Assembly that the fSte was “ mischievous iu its 
object and blamable in its execution”. No one could 
suppose that so timid a Minister was responsible, and the 
Assembly began to suspect Thiers, who was known to grant 
interviews to Pr6fets without deigning to consult the 
Minister responsible. Ohaurand declared : " We have now 
^ AimaleB, t.*6, p. 37. , * Ibii. p. 38. • p. 34. 
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evidence that the Sons-prefets correspond directly "with 
other authorities at Versailles -without transmitting their 
dispatches to the Minister of the Interior “ Then let us 
have an inquiry ”, called out a deputy ; but the majority 
shrank from a direct challenge to Thiers. De Broglie, 
■who happened to be present, declared that what was neces- 
sary was an act of confidence in the Govermnent,^ and an 
order of the day was carried accordingly. 

(2) Persownel. — Although it does not figure much in 
parliamentary debates, the appointment of Prefets always 
plays an important part in Jkench hfe.® Under Thiers 
none of the Prefets of the Empire were employed, though 
this exclusion did not extend to Sous-prefets. At first most 
of the Prefets of the National Defence were maintained, till 
April, when changes began. 

Of the 89 Prefets, about tan were kept where they were : 
others changed their Departments, but a quarter of the 
personnel were still “ men of September Ten new 
Prefets were Legitimists, including the Marquis de 
NadaiUac, a celebrated anthropologist, at Pau, andLavedan, 
one of Dupanloup’s friends, at Poitiers ; ® de Guerle, an 
Orleanist who had corrected the proofs of Aumale’s Letters 
on the History of Frame, was sent to La Rochelle. Thiers 
professed to give to every Department, after consultation 
with the deputies, the Pr6fet, who represented its nuance 
of opinion, but the Royalists complained they were 
neglected.* 

* He said : “ la times of difSculty sad trouble, such as these in Trhioh. wo 
live, the Qovenuaeat may sometimes lack the force necessary for putting the 
law into execution : it is for you to give them that force. {Loud a^lmst) ” 
{Aivtudea, t. 6, p. 44). 

* It used to be said in I^'renoh rural districts that the greatest grumblers 

against the Government were the dist to approach, hat in hand, saying, 
" Bonjoux, M. le Fr4fet • De Home, pp. 134-0. 

* HendU at lalle seems to have been the first Jewish BrSfet of the Third 

Bepublio i when the people of LQle prepared a hostile demonstration against 
the Boyalists (returning from Antwerp, where they had presented a White 
!Flag to the Comte de Chffimhord), he stopped their train outside the town and 
sent them home in a bus Fin des notoMea, p. 97). * 
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Wien it was decided to dismiss Jules Ferry and appoint 
a Prefet for the Department of the Seine and Paris, the 
Right hoped the post would he given to Augustin Cochin, 
a famous Catholic member of the 1849 Commission on 
Education, and popular at Paris for his many charities. 
But Thiers professed to be afeaid that he was too clerical 
for the capital, and kept Cochin close to him at Versailles, 
as Pr6fet of Seine-et-Oise. His salon soon outshone the 
rest : he and his wife devoted themselves to repairing the 
ravages wrought by the civil and foreign wars, and to caring 
for the prisoners of the Commune confined in the neigh- 
bourhood.^ The Prefecture at Paris was given to L4on 
Say, Left Centre, Protestant and Anglophile, who controlled 
the important Journal des Debats. 

(3) MiUta/ry. — Thiers greatly loved military afiairs, 
partly because they provide an ideal opportunity for an 
administrator, and partly because he was very conscious of 
himself as the historian of Napoleon, but mostly because he 
sincerely loved his country. 

The 29th of June was probably the proudest day of his 
life : it had been decided that the recent success of the 
Loan and the reawakening of French industry justified a 
great military review — so dear to the French heart. The 
date had first been fixed for Sunday June 18th, on the 
great 'hippodrome at Longohamps. Thiers was on tenter- 
hooks : “ every moment he was opening windows, con- 
sulting barometers and weather reports ”.® It was put ofi 
to June 26th, and then to Jime 29th, because the ground 
was soaked. The papers began to whisper that the Govern- 
ment were afraid of Communard outrages, and that they 
did not dare to confront the people of Paris with General 

^ Falloux, ii. 627. He died in March 1872, miting a pathetic and unfiniahed 
letter to Thiera ; ” Your powerful mind will end by seeing in Jesus Christ the 
true God come on earth. . . . The Bepublio has been killed by its children . . . 
by Bobeepiene and Marat, then by all the makers of phrases, plots, debts 
and stupidities, who have three times mounted the popular ohariot.” 

‘ Fessard, ii. 151. 
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Gallifet, noted for his severity during the insurrection. 

June 29th dawed bright and radiant : 120,000 men 
took part in the review, “ their bearing confident, and proud 
from having forced the walls of Paris, that had defied the 
Prussians The infantry were massed in the centre ; 
the cavalry (16,000 in number) and artillery were placed in 
front and on the wings. Marshal MacMahon galloped down 
the front of the troops and the march-past began. 

As they went by, the Army, that had defeated Russia 
and Austria under the Empire, that had fought so valiantly 
and so tragically against Prussia, that bad saved Paris 
fiom the Commune, all hearts were stirred. Thiers in the 
central pavibon, surrounded by deputies and diplomats, 
the President of the Assembly on his right, his favourite, 
Jules Simon, on his left, “ bit his bps, rubbed his hands 
together, let his spectacles fab from his moist eyes, hardly 
able to control himself, shifting his feet, marking time to 
the trumpets, and, now and then, drawing himself erect 
with incomparable majesty”. When, at the end, the 
Marshal came round to salute Mm, TMers took Ms hand 
and stood sobbing, unable to speak.* 

The crowds acclaimed the soldier and the statesman, and 
went home, quiet and serious, without the usual comic 
songs. TMers gave a dinner to the heads of the Army, and, 
after that, a reception to deputies of all colours. But even 
from such a day of patriotic triumph pobtics were not quite 
absent. Royalists complained that Mme TMers wmM talk 
to the Extreme Left, and that her husband, when listening 
to the crowd, had been heard to remark, " Notice how they 
shout ' Vive la R^pubbque ’ 

It was necessary to keep the Army intact, to present 
a bold face to Prussia, to cow the revolutionaries, and to 
furnish a basis for the new mbitary reorganisation. The 
supreme command was retained in the hands of MacMahon.* 

^ TMera, NoUa et souvenira, p. 149. * Peaaaid, ii. 162. 

. Ibid, p. 16S, * Iluerff, op. ctf, pp. 161-2. 
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Meanwhile Thiers laboured to create 160 regiments of 
infantry (3000 men in the field, 1000 in the depot of each 
regiment), and a force of artillery with one gun for every 
thousand men.^ He was ably assisted by the Army Com- 
mission of an Assembly, which contained so many dis- 
tinguished generals, and which was to devote most of the 
year 1872 to the great problem of Conscription. 

The only military emergency outside France was in 
Algeria, where the decree of the National Defence Govern- 
ment, giving the Jews equal rights, had caused an Arab 
iosurreotion.* After the death of the ring-leader, the 
Government appointed a Civil Governor, Vice-Admiral de 
Gueydon, on March 29th.® He at once demanded troops. 
On April 30th, Martial Delpit (deputy of the Right) re- 
ceived a letter from him, in which he said that, “ if there is 
longer delay, there will not remain to France one colonist 
or one square inch of ground in Africa But it was not 
till June 16th that Thiers was able to write : “ Now that 
we have chased the formidable insurrection from Paris, 
I can send you troops — three brigades, each of 6000 
men 

(4) After the Gommum. — Thiers has been severely 
criticised — especially by Qemenceau — for the cruel 
repression of the Commune. He has been taken as the 
typical bourgeois, who sheds blood like water, because he 
is frightened. It is not easy to assess responsibilities in this 
matter. No one denies that the behaviour of the troops 
of the Government was (in many cases) ferocious. Paul 
Bourget, who was an infant at the time, “ saw wounded 
people having their skulls broken by the butts of rides ” ; 
a doctor, who opposed the massacre of the wounded, was 
dragged to the wall and shot. At the Prison de la Roquette 

I Haxtotaux, i. 233-4, 

' * See in Baudfit’a Lettres de mon movlin (pp. 247-69) tha essay oalled " A 

” for the vay in which the Aiahs looked down upon the Jews i the 
decree was modified on Ootober 7th, 1871, but not abolished. 

, • Denis, p. 13, * Ibvi. p, 14. * Bouniola, p. 7S. 
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a chef de bataillon stood at the door, as the prisoners were 
led in, saying “ Left ’’ or “ Eight ” at his fancy : those 
led to the left were shot. Captain Gneroin had MiUiAre 
shot on the steps of the PanthAon, saying, “ I have read 
articles hy you, which disgusted me. You detest Society : 
very well, it is going to drive you out.” It is said in an 
official report that 17,000 people were shot down in the 
streets after surrender.^ 

Vassili records a conversation,® in which Thiers defends 

the order which I had given to Gallifet to show no mercy. ... In 
order to oblige the Prussians to recognise that we were strong enough 
to rule Eranoe ... we had to drive out of the minds of all our 
opponents the idea that we had not got power enough on our 
side. . . , This severity had the result that out of the moral ruins 
left by the Empire . . . rose a government which won for itself 
the esteem of Europe. I may deplore it, but I cannot regret it : 
one cannot be sentimental in politics. 

De Meaux says that, while “ GaUifet distinguished him- 
self by pitiless severity ”, the other Generals, Ladmirault 
and MacMahon, ‘‘ disapproved of the execution of prisoners, 
who had surrendered ”, but could not succeed in preventing 
it everywhere. This suggests that the extent of the re- 
prisals depended more on the character of the General 
than on instructions from Thiers.® 

Hanotaux says that after the massacre of the hostages, 
“ on both sides the word of command was to be ' No 
quarter The soldiers, black with smoke, were the blind 

* Bomanoa, La Orande Pear dts bien-pensante, pp. 76-8. Milli6ie’s widow 
proaeonted Guercin fox murder ; the civil court at Versailles declared itself 
iucompetent, 

* France from Behind (he Veil, pp. 106-8. The conversation is placed at 
St-Germain, a few weeks before Thiers' death, and “ was written down in my 
diary, when I got home”. I should doubt the authenticity of it : Thiers him- 
self says, “ I gave the strictest orders that the anger of our soldiers should be 
restraiaed" (Dreyfus, M, Thiers contre V Empire, etc., p. 346). 

* Quoted Dreyfus, La M4pvblique de M. Thim, p. 66. After May 29th 
Thiers ordered General Borel to cease fire : ” After iho battle is over, it is a 
monstrous irregularity ”. B!e complains that the magistrates have “ no heart 
and no political sense He tried to save CiAmieuz and Bessel, and he saved 
liUhier, “ a dangerous Tnndnian but with qualities ” (Malo, p. 616). 
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instruments of public vengeance, sometimes also of private 
grudges . They no longer knew wbat they were doing. Tbeir 
chiefs did not always take accoimt of the formal orders, 
which had been given by MacMahon forbiddmg useless 
violence.” ^ It is evident that street fi ghting is not only the 
most ferocious form of warfare, but also that in which 
control from above is least efEective. 

In the trial of the 35,800 prisoners ® Thiers had Httlo 
part. They came before Councils of War, subject to the 
final decision by himself as advised by a Commission of 
Pardon set up by the Assembly.® Beyond insisting that 
every case should be tried by law, he did not interfere. 
He understood the fury of the moment. “ It was 
impossible ”, he says, “ to grant an amnesty : that would 
have been against all human conscience, since beyond 
doubt those responsible for the massacre of the hostages 
were among the number of prisoners.” * But, though he 
stood for the most part on one side, he did not share the 
political passions of the Assembly. “ If he had not had to 
count with the Assembly, he woidd have been merciful 
to those who survived the civil war.” He used to say to 
deputies of the Eight, “ There are many abnormal cases 
[de malades] among these scoundrels ”.® Occasionally he 
did intervene. He sent for Bergeret, who had set fire to 
the Tuilleries, and said : “ Well, old rascal j^and ffamin], 
they have forgotten to shoot you, have they ? I will arrange 
the matter with St. Hilaire, who is the kindest of men.” ® 
Bergeret was sent abroad with a falsp passport. He also 
saved Biochefort in spite of the opposition of his Ministers. 

^ Hajiotaux, i. 219, 221. 

' ITp to 1875 the arrests reached 43,501. In 1873 the total number of 
condemnations reached 13,460 (Zdyads, Histoire de Zee 3* RipuMigue, p. 81). 

• On June 17th, 1871, out of 9600 persons summarily condemned the 

Commission recommended 1891 to mercy (Hanotaux, i. 227), • 

* Natea ei aomenira, p. 164. 

‘ Eessard, ii. 63. He added : " They have killed poor -wretohes, -who 
revolted vrithout knoTring why. Their chiefs left them and took to tbefr 
heels ” (Malo, p, 516), ' Malo, p. 610. 
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Favre and Cissey told him th.at opinion was unanimous 
agaiust him. Thiers replied : “ He was mixed up in the 
destruction of my house ; if I let him he shot, I shall iucur 
aU the odium of personal revenge He was sent to New 
Caledonia, from which he escaped before long. 

(6) Foreign Affairs. — Ha foreign policy means the 
power to influence the afiaks of other countries, jBhance had 
no foreign policy in 1871. Apart from her special relations 
with Germany, her representatives abroad could only do 
nothing with dignity, and keep one eye open for possible 
friends. 

Thiers adopted the policy of using aristocratic families 
for diplomatic work, partly because they “ had the tradi- 
tion ”, partly perhaps because it weakened the Eoyahst 
party in France. “ They have no title to these appoint- 
ments ”, said an angry Eepublican, ” except their titles.” ® 

The Viscount de Noailles was sent to St. Petersburg, but 
was soon replaced by General Le P16, who from “ being an 
overtired Minister of War became an incomparable am- 
bassador”.® The Czar, like most autocrats, was fond of 
feankness — in foreigners — , and appreciated his military 
straight-forwardness. Eussia ” was beginning ”, says 
Thiers, ” to find cause for disquiet in the developiag powers 
of her neighbours, neither did she forget her old jealousy of 
England, kindled afresh every day by events in Central 
Asia. She therefore looked upon France as a useful and 
probable ally in the future.^’ ® 

Thiers’ optimism was perhaps somewhat premature, but 
he preached it to Le F16 with dignity and patience. He 

^ On. 10/1/72 Eochafoit wrote to Mme Adam: “'^ou tell me that 
Thiers saved my life. I agree, and it is impossible for me to forget it ” 
(MaIo,p.616). 

‘ Thus, in the case of his most successful appointment (at the begumiag of 
1872) of the Ciomte de Gontaut-Buon (Iiegitunist deputy for the Basses 
Byreneos) at Berlm, Thiem wntM : " A nobleman, who is of the old Stvres 
pattern, and not of the new, has muoh influence with the Wing of Prussia, who 
is at heart a Legitimist ” (Eanotaux, i. S76). 

’ Pe Boux, p. 134. * Notes el eouvenvrs, p. 167. 
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must not be present at tbe fStes given to tbe Prussian 
ofS-oers. “ Bismarck bas covered GrortsbakofE ■with, caresses. 

. . . Your only dignified attitude is to be quiet, and appear 
to notice nothing. Protest gently to the Czar without 
bitterness, like a oahn person, who is not to be deceived, 
because he is not inclined 'to illusions. Be philosophical 
and patient without being a dupe.” ^ And again : “ Prance 
needs to be more reserved than ever, or people will say we 
are knocking at all doors, and they are ah shut. . . . After 
two or three years of good government. Prance will be as 
strong and as much considered as ever. . . . Show your- 
self convinced that an alliance between Prance and Russia 
would procure for Europe a new equihbrium . . . helpful 
for all the states threatened by Prussia. ... If the door 
opens, you must enter, but you must not do anything com- 
promising to get it open.” ® “ Persist in your reserve with 
all the good grace possible : an alliance, which is possible 
but not certain, is bke a woman who must not be rushed.” ’ 
The ambassador at Vienna was the Marquis de Banne- 
■vilie, diplomatist by career. Austria was divided in feeling : 
there was still soreness against Prussia as a result of Sadowa, 
but the Hungarians reproached Prance with her friendly 
attitude to Russia, and the Austrian-Germans “ naturally 
through pride of kinship ranged themselves with our 
conquerors. Besides the ruling Minister in Austria, Count 
Andrassy, was favourable to Prussia.” * Thiers, as an old 
friend of Austria, wrote to his ambassador : “ In my 
opinion. Prance and Austria are (in the present state of the 
world) necessary allies : they must not say so, nor, above 
all, write it down, for that would excite alarm by suggesting 
immediate plans, but they must practice an alliance with- 
out professing it : I have defended this policy for twenty- 
five years.® 

^ Bonniola, pp. 117-21 (lettoc of 4/0/71). * Ibid. pp. 122-9. 

* Ilni. p, 140. * Thiera, Ndes et iow/ut/nirt, pp. 167-8. 

• BouiiioJs, p. 106. 
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Two ambassadors were necessary in Italy. To tbe 
Vatican Thiers sent Count Bernard d’Harcourt, a diplo- 
matist by career, and a fervent Catholic. He was instructed^ 
to assure Cardinal Antonelli and tbe Pope that “ I have 
taken and shall always take great trouble to avoid any 
measure and any nomination, that may increase the difS.- 
culties of the Holy Father The position at the Quirinal 
was more embarrassing. In 1870 Victor Emmanuel had 
desired to rush to the help of his old ally, and had only been 
restrained by his Ministers, who pointed out that to support 
France meant to lose Borne. Thiers sent to him Fournier, 
who, though he was a Catholic and a member of the Eight 
Centre, was also a convinced supporter of Itahan unity, and 
even gave a dinner in honour of Eenan, when he visited 
Home. The two ambassadors were always at loggerheads.® 
Thiers wrote to his representative at the Quirinal : “ The 
King knows that I wo^d not have brought about the unity 
of Italy nor that of Germany, but it is quite another thing 
to undo what has been done. . . . What I ask of him is to 
make the Pope’s hfe supportable. If he does not treat him, 
properly, the Pope will end by leaving Eome, and I know 
of no greater peril for the unity of Italy.” * 

In England, the Liberal party under Gladstone was 
more interested in Social Reform than in Foreign Affairs : 
the Court was pro-German, and the Liberals were on the 
whole prejudiced against the Second Empire.® De Broglie 
had therefore plenty of leisure at the London Embassy. 

^ Boumols, p. 06 (letter of 11/8/71). , 

‘ The Prenoh GoTemment still kept the higute L’0r4nogw at Givita 
Yeoohia in case the Pope irished to leave Borne : Thiers offered him a oh&teau 
at Pan. 

* De Eoux, p. 134. * Boimiols, pp. 178-80 (letter of 6/4/72). 

* Thomas Carlyle, yrhose inffuenoe oan hco^y be imagiaed today, 'wrote 
to The Tvmea (November 11th, 1870) a letter which ended : “ That noble, 
patient, deep, piona and eohd Germany sBonld be at length welded into a 
Nation, and become Queen of the Continent, instead of a vapouring, vain- 
glorious, gestioulatmg, quarrelsome, restless aud over-sensitive Prance seems 
to me the hopefnllest public fact that has occurred in my time ’’ {Gntioal 
Etsaya, vii. 261). 
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In 1872 te protested against tie reception of Napoleon III 
and tie Empress at BncMngiam Palace on the occasion of 
the National Thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales. “ He laid stress on the few opportunities which 
he had, as ambassador, of seeing the Queen, of which he 
made no complaint, but it made any attention to the ex- 
Emperor on pubho occasions more marked.” Granville, 
the Foreign Secretary, replied that “ the admission of the 
Emperor and Empress had no political significance”.^ 
Most of the ambassador’s time was taken up by the question 
of the Treaty of Commerce (the famous Free Trade pact 
signed between Cobden and Louis-Napoleon), which after 
ten years was now on the point of expiring. TMers, a 
vehement Protectionist, desired to let it drop, or at least to 
modify it, so as to allow his proposed duty on raw materials. 

Bouille (Legitimist deputy for Ni^vre) was ambassador 
at Madrid : the Marquis de Vogti6,® a grey-haired Legi- 
timist, friend of Berryer and a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, was sent to Constantinople, where he 
caused some excitement by taking a seat in presence of the 
Sultan without being asked. 

A few minor posts went to Eepublioans. Arago was 
sent to Switzerland ; Ernest Picard, after resigning the 
Ministry of the Interior, went to the Brussels embassy ; 
and Jules Ferry was appointed ambassador at Athens, 
" because of his Greek style of beauty ”, said a malicious 
colleague on the Left.® 

(d) Thiees and the RiaHT : Failoux and de Beoglib 

Thiers’ political ideal was a situation so complicated 
that it needed a clever man to unravel it, so elastic that the 
last word remained with the most eloquent, so difficult that 

^ Giauville to Lyons, ambassador at Fazis, 1/3/72 (Newton, Lmd Lyons, 
p. 297). 

* Deputy ior Oher : he was father of the politioal novehst, who wrote 
Lea Morta guiparle/ni, 

’ Said by Boysset (Mme Adam, Mea angoism, p. 288), 
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all eyes were turned to the experienced veteran, so urgent 
that the safety of France hung in the balance, so many- 
sided that only a man of universal competence could deal 
with it, so dangerous that a slip would mean disaster, so 
disputed that no party could get the upper hand, and all 
must submit to an umpire. Such a situation he found in 
1871. Too much peace, and the parties would find out 
that he was not indispensable : too much war, and he 
would perish in a party conflict. Never did an acute mind 
relish the razor-edge more deliciously. 

His long eiqjerience had left him rather a Gallio in the 
matter of constitutions ; he found it hard to believe that 
people really held “ principles ” on such a matter. He 
agreed with Pope’s dictum : 

For forma of government let foola contest . 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 

For the Divine Eight of Kings he had the contempt of a 
Minister, long tried by Louis-Philippe , ^ he thought “ the 
Dukes ” snobs, and the Comte de Chambord — worst of 
faults — a Romantic. 

Towards the Orleans family his attitude was complex ; 
he had real feeling, not for the dynasty, but for the exiled 
family. Yet he persistently treated the Princes as grown- 
up children with the patronage of one, who had known their 
father. As to the Fusion, he was convinced (as the result 
of trustworthy reports from Yienna) that the thing would 
not work ; he regarded Orleanisra as impossible without 
the Legitimists, and intolerable with them. 

As to the Republic, he had said contradictory things, 
at one time that a republic “ always ended in blood and 
folly ” : at another time that ” all Europe was on the 
march towards republicanism ”. For the Republican party 
he had' little sympathy. He had no use whatever for the 

^ He oluaaetenstioally dismissed monarohy as on extra obstacle for an 
overworked Mmister. 
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Radical programme — Compulsory Education, Antioleric- 
aUsm and a Single Chamber. He looked on Universal 
Suffrage as “ a serious difficulty, for which perhaps in time 
we shall find a remedy He treated Gamhetta with his 
demand for guerre d Voutrcmce as a fou fmieux. He formu- 
lated his feeling in two famous phrases ; “ The Conservative 
Republic ” and “ The Republic without the Republicans ” 
{i.e. the Republic governed by himself). When finally he 
did declare for them, he tried to leave the impress of his 
personality on a proposed Constitution full of checks and 
guarantees. 

Except on the one point of monarchy, Thiers would 
have seemed Conservative enough to please the majority 
of the National Assembly ; yet curiously enough it was 
not so. 

Thiers was a liberal but never a democrat. Even his 
Liberalism has been limited to liberty of the tribune and 
hberty of the Press, so that Lamy® can speak of his 
“ scepticism tempered by two superstitions His one 
passion was efficient government, and he believed with all 
his heart in the administrative hierarchy left by Napoleon, 
“ which Europe envies us He was utterly opposed to 
any idea of Decentralisation. He said (in the 1849 Com- 
mission on Education) ; " In England everything is 

municipal : with us Staff work is always necessary. Do 
you suppose that our magnificent and unrivalled Jardin des 
Plantes could now be comparable to the institutions created 
by private enterprise in England, unless it had been founded 
by royal authority under Louis XIII and protected by 
every succeeding Government ? In Erance the State 
has to do everj^hing : it has to rear horses ; it alone 
can undertake the manufacture of Gobelin tapestries or 
of Sevres china.” * Thiers combined with this adminis- 

1 noumols, p. S73. 

< In ft bnliiant stndy of the diBerenoe hetwesa Titiora and Qte Assembly 
In an ax^pendix to Laoombe’a Journal (li. 802-3). 

* Procis-verbaiiti of the Comnusaion (published by H. de Lftoombe), p. 191. 
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trative severity an easy camaraderie "witK people, wlio were 
abhorrent to the Eight. “ Did you join the Commune ? ” 
he said half jestingly to some Parisian. “ No ? You were 
wrong ; ilfaut etre de tout.” 

The Conservative majority held precisely opposite 
views. They disliked Centralisation : they were champions 
of local liberties, but they disliked still more his easy-going 
tolerance. He believed in “ material order ” : as long as 
the streets were quiet, all was well. They believed in moral 
order. 

More than any Government since the French revolution, the 
Assembly behoved in the power of ideas. . , . Deeply Christian, 
they owed to their rehgious faith their certainty of judgment on 
moral questions, the stabihty of the family, the functions of property, 
the hmits of personal freedom, the duties of pubhc authority. . , . 
[For them] the essential dement in Order was to refuse to admit or 
tolerate an equahty between different doctrines. They thought that 
theprindpal duty of Government was to maintain the beUefs, which 
were in oonformity with Christian civilisation, the historical genius 
of the race, and to fight the opposite beliefs.^ 

Lamy’s analysis of the difierent kinds of Conservatism, 
held by Thiers and by the majority of the Assembly, is 
subtle and instructive. It may perhaps be simplified by 
saying that Thiers was an old man fed! of pohtical experi- 
ence, and who prided himself on knowing how to govern. 
On the other side were a crowd of deputies, mostly new to 
political hfe. Many of them had spent the last twenty 
years in their chateaux, where their pubhc duties were 
confined to presiding over agricultural societies ; they were 
then thrown into pohtical hfe full of good intentions and 
with a more or less clean slate, on which to write their re- 
forms, and to satisfy that itch for legislation, which marks 
every deputy that is worth his salt.® 

^ Laoombe, ii. 302-3 (by Lamy). 

> See in the Annexes to the Annales of the Assembly the long lists of pro- 
jects by private members, espeoisUy on electoral reform. 
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TMers was always exasperating tlie Assembly with his 
seventy-foui years, and they were always irritating him 
with their up-to-date ideas/ In August, Ernoul said: 
“ Deputies work in commissions, study a scheme, and pre- 
pare it carefully. Then Thiers comes along, fin ds it all 
wrong, alters everything, wants to do it again, criticises 
everything, and treats the deputies as if they were little 
boys.” ® 

If one thing irritated Thiers more than the rest, it 
was the pretence of the Royalist majority to be liberal : 
was he not himself a Grand Old Liberal 1 Had he not in a 
famous speech under the Empire defined the “ necessary 
liberties ” 1 They were constitutional and parliamentary 
liberties, but this new-fangled liberty in administra- 
tion, this desire to give powers of local government to 
Conseils-G4n4raux and Departmental Commissions — aU 
this meant the kind of muddle, which his orderly Tuind 
abhorred. 

During the Commune, the Assembly were discussing a 
provisional BiU on the subject of municipal elections ; in 
face of the preposterous claims made by the Paris rebels on 
behalf of local autonomy, it might have been supposed that 
the current would set towards reaction. But the majority 
were anxious to show by a gesture of serenity that their 

I A Conservative party out of power for twenly years, and after a re- 
stricted regime like that of the Empire, comes back bubbling over with ideas. 
Hal4vy sums it up well {Fin da notcMa, p. 49) ; " They were men of educa- 
tion and culture, a real £lit& such as one o^y tiids in a Parliament elected by 
surprise. They had no hind of parliamentary experience : they had no tried 
chiefs. The Duo d'Aumale might have known how to lead them. But the 
patriotio prince and soldier of the House of Orleans desired above all to recover 
hiB rank in the Army, and Thiers bad got him to promise not to sit in the 
Assembly, to which he had been returned by the electors of Oise. Albert de 
Broglie showed promise of the quaUties belonging to a leader, and Thiers 
(perhaps on puipose) had asked him to take the Etench embassy at London. 
So Thiers remained alone, dominating the inexperienced crowd, that spoke 
confusedly by the voices of the Dupanloups, the de Meaux, the Emouls, the 
Wallons, the Lucien Bruns — as also of the Brioastels, and ErandieUr Height 
of the Papal tiara and the fleur-de-lys.” 

• Jonnud de Eidns, 6/8/71. 
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liberal priaciples were still imteoubled.^ Clause 9 provided 
that (for tbe present) only tbe Maires of tbe conununes, 
whose population fell below 6000, should be elected by 
their municipal councils : the rest were to be nominated by 
the Grovemment. On April 8th, Antonin Lef^vre-Pontalis 
(Eight) moved to extend the right of election to all councils. 
“ The election of Maires ”, he said, “ was for us a programme 
of opposition under the Empire : it is right, therefore, that 
today it should become a programme of Government.” 
Ernest Picard, who was then Mhuster of the Interior, asked 
for the postponement of so large a question, but the 
amendment was carried by 279 votes to 269, 

The sitting was at once suspended, and Thiea^s was sent 
for : he apologised for his absence. 

Busy about your closest interests. ... I could not believe for 
au instant tbat a doubt vraa possible on tbe question before you. . . . 
Wbat ! you ask us to maintain order, and at the same time you 
take away from us the means for maintaining it ! ... I appreciate 
the mtehigenoe of our great cities : I do them all possible justice, 
but you cannot be unaware that the demagogic party is powerful 
there by very reason of its audacity. ... I care too much for the 
interest of my country and the accomplishment of the overwhelming 
task you have laid upon me to hesitate in Tnalring it perfectly clear 
that, if the clause you voted were not amended, I could not keep 
on my shoulders the burden of power. 

The Assembly had to eat humble pie, and, as a result 
of numerous abstentions, a compromise was carried by 
which the Government obtained “ provisionally ” the right 
to appoint Maires in all communes, where the population 
^exceeded 20,000.® 

^ Under the Empire the Boyalist and Liberal Oppositious had drawn up 
at Nancy, in 1S63, a programme oi which the object was “ to emancipate the 
Departments ”, Halivy has shown {Fin des notables, p. 49] that the idea of 
local liberties was a favourite doctrine of the liberal aristociatB down from the 
time of the Eronde. 

* Anmks, t. 2, pp. 340-47 ; cf. Thiers’ letter to General Boxurbaki, 
Commandant at the 6” Corps d'Arm4e (2/9/71) ; “X cannot allow the muni- 
c^al oounoil [of X^n] to act like the government of a federal state, ordering, 
oommaudtng, convoking the Nation^ Guard, as though it were an army 
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Odl June 27tli. the debate began upon a much larger 
and more important measure, introduced by the De- 
centralisation Commission “ on the organisation and 
attributions of the General Councils of the Departments ”, 
whereby it was proposed to check the powers of the Prdfets 
by associating with them a Departmental Commission, 
elected by the Council, Thiers did not intervene in the 
Assembly debates, but he spoke his mind before the Com- 
mission.’- 

, I do not disguise at all our differences of opinion. They are 
such that, if -we were in a normal situation and I were the King’s 
Mhuster, and if I could see one party ready to replace the other in the 
Government, I should hand iu my resignation. I have always been 
a resolute supporter of the Erench system of administration. There 
is not another in Europe as good as ours. In each of our revolutions 
everything would have collapsed in disorder -without it. . . . There 
is not a clause in your Bill that is not fated to be given the lie by 
the facts. . . . The Prdfet is reduced to a subordinate r61e. . . . 
The Bill makes him a kind of clerk charged with drawing up reports 
for the General Council and carrying out its decisiona. You have 
set up a Departmental Commission ; I disapprove entirely of the 
institution. . , . The only Prfifet I understand is one, who has a 
real responsibility and the zeal and devotion, which result from 
that. . - . But to place at Ids side a body to prevent him from 
acting is to put him in an impossible position, especially when we have 
to deal with a character as quarrelsome as the Erench.® You are 

bdonging to them. This is the -vray the Commune of Paris acted, and I -wHl 
not allow any revival of it. Unfortunately the gentlemen of the Bight, who 
oaJl -themselveB Deoentralisera, havo involuntarily helped to spread the idea of 
the ' independent commune ’ ” (Bouidols, pp. 112-13). Faguet says ; “ For 
Thiers, oentrahsation had the ohorm of a poem. . . . Bverykindof independ- 
enoe, oommunal. Departmental, Frovinoial, -was for him a secession ” (iitd.). 

® What follows is from the proois-veriava: at the Commission on Decentral- 
isation, which I was kindly allowed to examine at the Arohivea of the Chamber 
of Deputies. (See Appendix.) 

‘ So Thiers said to Falloux : “ Your Mends are seeking a false popularity 
. . . look at their law on Decentralisation.. It is absurd. My Mends force me 
not to go to -the Assembly. 1 woidd make a fine scene there : 1 -would smash 
-their law to pieces. What is this invention of a Departmental Commission f 
It is a stick between l^e Prdfet’s legs to trip him up ” (Thiers’ actual phrase is 
much mote vigorous). “ Administration would be impossible in sui^ condi- 
tions ” (Falloux, Memoirs, ii. 499). 
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giving all the administiation of the comimiaes to this Commission. 

. . . The Commission ■will not do all this work ; you wiU not find 
men to do it. Business will sufier. If that is what you want, I 
will never consent to it. At my age I will never consent to lend my 
name to the dislocation of our administrative system. 

These incidents happened not only when the Ei^t 
were trying to reform the Government in a democratic 
direction ^ hut also when they were trying to Btimnlate the 
administration against demagogy. Thai too Thiers re- 
garded as outside their province. On August 24th the 
Vicomte de Meaux spoke in favour of the immediate dis- 
solution of the National Guard on the ground that it was 
in contradiction with the military institutions intended 
for the future ® and could only be an element of disorder 
in the country. The feeling of the Assembly was with him : 
even Jules de Lasteyrie said, “ Though I am the grandson 
of the National Guard,® I shall vote for their dissolution 
But unfortunately, in rejecting the argument that the 
Government were sufficiently armed, de Meauz gave 
instances of their weakness, concluding with the assassina- 
tion of the Prefet at St-Etienne hy the National Guard, 
which had not yet been dissolved. Amid the excitement 
provoked by these words, he felt he had gone too far. He 
added : “ Do I wish to attack the Government ? ” Thiers 
intenupted him furiously; “Accuse them. It is more 
honest.” De Meaux hurriedly finished, and Thiers rushed 

^ Another example ooncems the freedom of the Press. On April 12th it 
was decided (on the report of de Sroghe) that Press coses should be sent to a 
jury. On July 3rd a Bill was introdnoed for the cavtionnement of newspapers 
(i.e. paying deposits). It received Government support, and was earned. 
But Marquis of Castellane (from the Extreme Bight) opposed it in the name 
of liberty. Thiers remarked to Palloux : “ I am very glad his mother is no 
longer here, for I should not have ■wished to distress her His mother, a 
niece of Talleyrand, had just loft the room (Falloux, Memoirs, ii, 500). 

* Universal Consoriplion had already reoeiTed the support of the Army 
Commission. Thiers had spoken strong agamst it : he was in favour of 
professional armies. He would therefore ^eoially reseat the argument that 
the National Gueuxis must he dissolved to prepare the way for Oansoription. 

a Denis, p. 30, Lafayette 'was Ms grandfather. 
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to the tribunej where he played the comedy of provoking 
the Eight to interrupt him, and, when he did not succeed, 
pretending he had been interrupted and laabing himself 
into a fury : 

“ It is not just to say that all the National Guards of France are 
culpable and dangerous.” (“ Hear ! hea/r ! ” from the Left.) 

From the Right : “ We did not say that : we protest.” 

Thiers : “I ask that you will be good enough not to interrupt 
me.” {Murmurs from the Right.) “ I declare that the material 
order of France is not in danger.” {Assent from the Left. Renewed, 
murmws from the Right.) “ I declare it.” {Renewed murmurs.) 
“ It is not those, who interrupt me, who have to answer for it : it is 
I, who answer for it on my honour. . . . What 1 you have, between 
Paris and Versailles, this Army which forced the gates of Paris, 
which still consists of 120,000 men, and, protected by such a force, 
you are not feeling safe 1 ” 

Duo DB Bisaggia ; “ We protest against such an accusation.” 

Voice from the Right : “ There are no people here, who are afraid.” 

Thgdbrs ; “ If I were a weak man, I would flatter you. Instead 
of that, when I think you are mistaken, I regard it as my duty to 
tell you so.” {Noise.) " If, when the Government, that you have 
set up, believes that you are mistaken, you do not widi even to 
listen, there is only one thing to do.” {Exclamations.) “ Gentlemen, 
after the numerous intenjnptions I have had to put up with, I am 
perhaps justifled in saying that 1 have difficulty in obtaining a 
hearing.” {No.) " From the number of voices in this Assembly, 
which protest against my words, I believe that the confidence, which 
I need, is much shaken.” {No, no.) "... I have only one word 
to add. I know the resolution demanded from me by this scene. I 
have no more to say to the Assembly.” ^ 

Wi-tb these words Thiers left the House, which was 
seething with excitement and confusion. Finally General 
Ducrot persuaded him and the Assembly to accept the 
following amendment ; “ The National Guards shall be 
dissolved in aU the communes of France, as far as circum- 

^ Anrudea, t, 6, pp. 117-28. De Meaux says that Thiers drew up hie 
resignation, but a friend snatched the paper from, him, and tore it up 
{Souvenirs, p. 67). 
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stances and the progress of military reorganisation permit. 
This operation shall he carried out by the Government on 
its own responsibility, and as soon as possible,” ’■ 

Outside the Assembly, Thiers’ attitude to the Right is 
best illustrated first by his relations with Ralloux, and 
secondly by his growing antagonism towards the Due de 
Broglie, still ambassador at London. 

By his refusal to enter Parliament, FaUoux; had placed 
himself in the irritating position of an external oracle, who 
was perpetually lecturing the Comte de Chambord on his 
duty to the Royalists, Thiers on his duty to the Assembly 
and the Legitimists on their duty to the Orleanists, without 
really having any defined responsibility to speak for anyone. 
His highly sensitive independence, and perhaps his weak 
health, forbade his being the accredited agent of any- 
body. 

During the Commune, FaUoux was all on fire for action. 
He blamed the Assembly for its subservience to Thiers. 
“ Of course he will compel you to accept his ideas as far 
as he can, but I stiU remain convinced that the day, when 
you, in your turn, say to him, ‘ Choose between the 
majority and the minority he will return to you.” As 
for the Assembly, he was convinced they must restore the 
Monarchy ; “ A Republic in France does not pacify : it 
destroys. . . . You, who are young in the Assembly and 
the Press [he was writing to Lacombe], do not abuse your 
modesty : do not prolong the truce too long ; that is all 
right in peace time, but in war you should seize your arms 
(whatever stage of military instruction you may have 

* Thiers oamed out the dissolution of the National Guards m his ova time 
(e.g. “ The National Guard at Lyons being one of those that the Assembly 
'vi^ed to dissolve, we must obey the recent law” (letter to BouibaM — 
BoTtmols, p. 113). He said to Falloux; ” It is neoessory that a National 
Guard should have oommitted a fault for me to dissolve them. I oonnot make 
enquiries whether the Battahons are what you call good or bad.” BsJloux 
i^hed; "Never has a sooiety been more attack^ and less defended” 
(FaBoux, ii. 605). However, most of the Guards were suppressed m three 
months (Dreyfus, La de M. Thiers, p. 120). 
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leaclied) and rush, to the battlefield, instead of advancing 
step by step.” ^ 

In reply ® Lacombe tactfully suggested that, if Falloux 
were in the Chamber “ in the midst of the difficulties of the 
conflict ”, he would calm “ these outbursts of holy im- 
patience ”. An open conflict with Thiers would mean a 
crisis not merely in the Ministry but in the Government, 
“ Have you the means of success ? In the Assembly, 
where, the last few months, the Right has rather lost than 
gained ground, precisely because it has always been more 
concerned with the end to be attained than with the means 
for attaining it ? In the towns, where so many evil passions 
still exist, and where you have no army to preserve order 1 ” 
Such being the case, the best poMoy for the Right was to 
“ surround Thiers, to advise him, to keep him well in- 
formed. In order to succeed, the movement to restore the 
King must feel it has Thiers behind it ; if one were forced 
to work for it withmt him, at least one must take care not 
to seem to be striving for it against him.” * 

The end of the Commune seemed to Falloux the ideal 
moment for a Restoration. “ The stains quo or the jpro- 
ms<me (whatever title is given it for ornament) will never 
be anything but an instrument for the decomposition of 
France, till it has become totally corrupt,”* Feverish 
with an impatience, partly perhaps accounted for by his 
physical sufierings, he wrote to Thiers himself;. “You 
seem to think that the pacification of the country could be 
attained, if you reorganised it without giving it a Con- 
stitution. . . . You cannot have believed that our dear 
wounded France, once restored to health, could remain on 
her feet without conviction, without compass, republican 

^ Letter of April 28tli (Laoombe, i. 13-17). 

• Letter of May 20th. (Laoombe, i. 21-4). 

* An admirable piece of psychology (where the 3 n}utig man saw farther 

than the old one ) ; the leadem of the Bight were always ready to make 
reasonable oonoesBions to Thiers : but they never knew how to appeal to hia 
amcmr-propre. * Ijetter to Laoombe, May 22nd (i. 26). 
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or monarcMst, under tlie Bonapartes or the Bourhons, as 
chance or the caprice of the crowd may briag it about. 
You cannot have resolved in your great heart and mind 
that statesmen should abdicate from the most important 
decisions that affect their country.” Did he believe that 
the Roy abet cause could gain by further waiting ? “ That 
will not be gaining time but failing to recognise the precious 
moment, which Christianity calls a gift from Providence 
and the world calls an opportunity.” “ People say, ‘ The 
towns are Republican,^ the peasants Bonapartist and the 
army hesitates between the two ’. My answer is : You 
are shutting yourselves up in a vicious circle. The states- 
men wait for the country to give the signal, and the country 
waits for the signal from its statesmen.” * 

Fallouz received no answer to this letter, and his sus- 
picions became darker. He now accused Thiers not merely 
negatively — of hindering Monarchy, but positively — of 
encouraging disorder. He spoke of his refusing to dissolve 
the National Guard, allowing the municipal councils to 
break the law,® continually insulting the majority of the 
Assembly : “ His faults may deserve indulgence, for they 
go with rare qualities and eminent services, but they must 
not cause us to be complaisant to them, or else the result 
will be to draw down upon aU the territory of Prance a 
hateful and bloodthirsty state of anarchy, which will be our 
last convulsion before our mutilation and final subjection 

* S'a.lloQx is recalliiig Lacombe’s letter of May SOth. 

’ Falloux, ii. 464-63. I ttunk this last judgment is true : the best authon- 
ti« seem to agree that, though the party divisions were sharp, the majority 
of the country, exhausted hy the double ^saster of the war and the Commune, 
would, have accepted any solution. 

’ Taine writes (7/9/71) : “ In my opinion another cause for anxiety is the 
oompositaon of many ^ the municipal councils, not only at Lyons but m the 
Utile towns, like Lod&re. They are composed ^ ' reds ’, stupid and deolama- 
toiy, who have inherited the style, the violence and the folly of the ancient 
Jacobins” (Vie, ill. 171). M. Delpit writes (Journal, p, 141) : "Here we are m 
a state of alarm, almost of consternation, at the result of the municipal elec* 
tions (April 30th). It is said that Thiers and Hoard are rubbing their hands 
and saying that it is a good lesson for the Assembly ’’ (g^noted Denis, p. 20). 
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beneath the combined yoke of the Bonapartes and 
Prussia The Chambord manifesto destroyed bis hopes 
of a Kestoration, but strengthened and inflamed his 
that Thiers should maintain order. During a visit to Paris, 
he went to see Thiers personally.® 

“ It is useless ”, Falloux said, “ to worry about a final 
solution, if the provisoire continues as it is now, for in a few 
months there will be no more society for any of us : we 
are hasting towards an abyss, in which aU solutions and 
ambitions will be swallowed up together.” Thiers shrugged 
his shoulders ; he pointed out that all danger from the 
Internationale was over. “ You may be reassured ; I 
have my eye on everything.” “ You mean your func- 
tionaries : that is an eye which never sees far.” Thiers 
began to lose his composure ; “ Then you come here to teU 
me that I do not know how to govern ? ” He began to 
march up and down the room exclaiming, “ I know what 
your friends want — my place. Very well, let them take 
it. . . . Now there is no more danger, everyone can succeed 
me, and your friends are able to rise to that kind of 
courage.” Palloux sprang up and advanced towards 
Thiers, saying, “ M. Thiers, you have already said that at 
the tribune ; * I thought you were ?,shamed of having said 
it. I warn you that I will not let you say it again before 
me.” The conversation had become so warm that the 
ladies left the room. 

As usual, when bis anger was met with firmness, Thiers 
calmed down and explained that he had not meant to 
attack the military and political courage of the Right ; 
he then settled down to a calmer style of reasoning. With 


^ WMoh shows that the generally well-balanoed iFallotis: had, for the 
moment, lost his head (letter of June 6th, Lacombe, i. 38-40). 

* This visit seems to have been about the middle of July. The Duohesse de 
Qtdhera (daughter of the old Sardinian ambassador) and the Mjaiqiiise of 
Castellano had called at the Presidence on their way to the gallery of the 
Assembly, and Palloux was invited to meet them (Fallomc, ii 494-607). 

• At the of May 11th (see p. 192), 
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great skill, lie pointed ont tliat the Assembly were at one 
moment enfeebling tbe administration (by defending 
decentralisation and freedom of tbe Press), and at tke same 
time accusing tbe administration of not being energetic 
enough. The discussion then turned on the National Guard, 
after which Palloux left the house exclaiming, “ What 
a noble page in history you refuse yourself ! ” Thiers 
followed him out, worn with excitement, and murmuring, 

“ You exaggerate, you exaggerate 

On his return Falloux confessed the scene to Dupanloup, 
who said, “ You and I must never break with Thiers ; he 
must find us at his pillow, as Mends up to the last hour 
Thiers himself sent a message to say that he felt no resent- 
ment. Falloux dined there the next day, and Mme Thiers 
said, “ It is a good thing to get my husband used to contra- 
diction 

All the same, a long personal and political friendship 
was ended. Thiers’ comment was, “ Falloux has become 
a fanatic ”. Falloux felt that Thiers “ was on his decline, 
moraUy and politically Lacombe, the distressed Mend 
of both, wrote to Thiers : “ Allow me to say that if you 
enfeeble the Assembly ... it is your own strength, that 
you will diminish ; ” * and to Falloux : “ I hope stiU that 
the reconstitution of the majority, so as to force there will 
on Thiers, may be the benefit resulting from this melancholy 
situation ”.® 

Thiers’ relationship to Falloux concerned his own 
past ; his attitude to Due Albert de Broglie vitally afiected , 
the future of both. 

It is one of the boasts of the French Eepublioans that, 
tmder their form of government, class distinctions do not 
exist. Such a claim may or may not be justified by the 
facts ; * in any case the Republic of 1871 was as yet too 

1 Pallonx, ii, 610. • Letter of 16/8/71 (Lacombe, i. 48). 

* Letter of same date (ibid, p. 60). 

* See for a dkoussion of the 'trhole questioii Bodley’s France, BL i, oh. ill. 
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precarious and too unsettled for such a result to have 
been achieved. The Duo de Broglie can best be understood 
as a typical aristocrat, just as Thiers was the jpetit bourgeois 
in exceUis, and Gambetta the son of a grocer. 

The de Broglies ^ came from Italy. It is said that in 
1644 a Piedmontese captain entered the service of Prance, 
and did much work for Mazarin in the days of the Fronde. 
He is described as " brave and supple ” ; the second epithet 
was constantly stressed by there enemies, as indicating 
some Machiavellian strain in the race. St-Simon paints 
the de Broglie of his day as “ ftill of artifices, intrigues and 
contrivances 

Duo Albert’s father Victor was one of the leaders of that 
section of the nobility, which rallied to the house of Orleans, 
and he played an important part under the July Monarchy 
as a member of the group of Doctrinaires, rigid m principle, 
aiming by every device of study and experience at maldng 
themselves experts in politics, but perhaps too aloof from 
the man in the street, and too contemptuous of the opinion 
of others.® The position of a Liberal aristocrat was none 
too easy in France ; as Whig Nobles the de Broglies would 
have shone in the House of Lords, but across the ‘Channel 
such compromises were less easy. De Broglie says that, 
when his father returned after the Revolution to the family 
ch&teau, “ the survivors, who recalled the old Marshal de 
Broglie* ... in his proud military costume . . . some- 

I Pronoimoed “ de Breuil ”. 

* Hanotaux, ii. 36, and French PoliUcal Leaders, oh. x. The oonneotion of 
the name with the Italian woid Bioglio oi Imbroglio was not forgotten in the 
poUtioal conttoveisiee of 1873-7. 

* Victor de Broglie was onoe turned out of office for saying disdain* 
fully in answer to repeated parliamentary interrogations: “S it dear 
now ? ” 

* He was Vietor-Franfois, oommandant of the Camp at Paris : he left for 
Germany with the emigration, and served with the EngHsh and Bussian troops 
against lEVanoe, dying in 1804 ; his son, Yietor-Olauds, fought for the United 
States, and, having imbibed an enthusiasm for liberty, was out off by his 
indignant family. However, he refused to accept the decree of suspension 
against Louis XVI, and was guillotined on June 37th, 1794. His son, AohiHe- 
Vteior (died 1870), was the father of Albmt, 

2h 
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times presiding over the Estates of the nobles of the dis- 
trict, sometimes solemnly taking his place on the bench at 
church to be censed by the curS, sometimes galloping over 
the plams followed by an army of squires and outriders ^ 
. . . could not recover from their surprise as they met the 
new Duke, alone and on foot, a stick in his hand, and dressed 
severely, with nothing to recall the orders of chivalry 

In the case of Albert, his position was comphcated by 
the fact that he was not only a Liberal aristocrat, but also 
a liberal Catholic. His mother, Albertine, daughter of the 
famous Mme de Stael,® was a Swiss Protestant, full of piety 
and charm : the only service held at Broglie was family 
prayers and the reading of a chapter from the Gospels. 
The old Duke Victor was a Catholic after the style of 
Rousseau’s Vicaire Savoyard. “ There is no middle 
course ”, he said to a brother-in-law, “ you must either be 
a philosophical Christian like me,* one who is sorry to be 
able to go no further, or else, like your sister, you must be 
a Christian out and out. . . “ Jesus Christ was merely 

a philosopher like Socrates or Confucius, although He was 
superior to both of them.” ® 

In accordance with an arrangement, usual at the time, 
the sons of mixed marriages were brought up as Catholics, 
and the daughters as Protestants. As will have been 
gathered, the old Duke was not a very inspiring or orthodox 
teacher of Catholicism ; he rarely went to Mass, and he 

Viotor m bis Memoirs (p. 2) desoiibes bun as “ clad m a buutmg-dress, 
braided ail over, surrounded by the nobibty of the neighbourhood, all tireaimg 
similar dresses, the gift of the Marshal, for whose pleasure the forest at Broghe 
used to re-echo the cry of a hundred hounds and the gallop of fifty horses 

’ Bevue des Dem Mondes (16/12/24) (De Broghe, Souvenirs), p. 776. 

’ Said to have been Mme de Steel’s daughter by Benjamin Constant. 
One day in the Assembly, Gambetta, watching the Dube’s nervous hands, 
said to a neighbour, “ The hands of Constant ". 

* He had himself written a !rratid sur Pemstenee de Vdme. He tells us of his 
childhood : *' I still see from here the spot near the bathroom, where, I know 
not why, I was struck by the idea that 1 was myself, and could not be any 
other but myself. The ideas of identity, personality and necessity, suggested 
themselves to me under there rigidly metaphysical forms ” (Memoirs, i. 16). 

• Victor’s Memoirs, ii. 20. 
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gave Ms son Bossuet’s Exposition de la doctrine catholique 
“ to show Mm that the difierencea between Protestantism 
and Catholicism were not so important as Protestants made 
out When Victor became a Mioister of the Crown, he 
gave up takmg Albert to Mass, and Ms mother conducted 
Mm to a specially orthodox Protestant chapel, where he 
had to “ listen to a sermon of an hour and a half, austere 
and monotonous in form, without any other food for the 
feelings and the imagination than the singing of psahns in 
bad French verse ” : the result was that he “ dreaded Ms 
Sunday holiday almost as much as Ms week-day lessons 

With such a training, he had to find out Ms religion for 
Mmself. He was always a fervent son of the Church, but 
he attached Mmself early to the Liberal Gathohc school. 
“ Closely united to one another, too closely perhaps, too 
much separated from the multitude by the grave charm 
and intimacy of their union . . . they comforted them- 
selves by that very union.” ® A follower of those who 
fought the despotic State in 1840, and the despotic Papacy 
in 1870 — Falloux, Dupanloup, Montalembert — he wrote 
liberal articles for the Oorrespondcmt ; he drew up {for 
Dupanloup) the manifesto against Papal Infallibility. It 
is clear that such theological views definitely weakened his 
position as leader of the Eight. In 1874, when his Govern- 
ment suspended the Unwers — the newspaper of Louis 
Veuillot, that fierce Ultramontane said: "Aufond, we 
believe that there has been more Liberal Cathohc bitterness 
than diplomatic insistence ” ; * and it is said that Cardinal 
CMgi, the Papal Legate at Paris, secretly preferred the 
Eepublic to de Broglie. 

Born of such rigidly upright parents, a Doctrinaire and 
a Calvinist, brought up under the religious severity of Ms 

‘ Beme des Deux Mondea (1/1/26), pp. 63-4. 

* Hal6vy, Fin dea notablea, p. 163. 

• De Meatix, p, 204. Vemllot’a Papal propaganda was alleged to hare 
alarmed Germany. 
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mother and the political austerity of his father, it was to 
be expected that Albert would be high-minded and dis- 
interested : the danger was that he might have about him 
a touch of the prig. As a boy, his terror was that he 
would have to board with other boys. On his first arrival 
at Paris he confesses that he was “ rather solitary, a stranger 
to my generation ” : his only diversion (and that a passion- 
ate one) was to prepare speeches, and fight for majorities 
at political debating societies. He adds : “I have been 
reproached with a strictness of behaviour and manners, 
which was often taken as haughtmess. ... A little more 
life in the world and society would perhaps have made me 
more fl.exible.” ^ A diplomatic career (at Madrid, Rome 
and London) taught biTn cleverness and resource rather 
than that particular instinct that marks the real statesman. 
However much one may admire him, it is hard not to feel 
that the Duke was rather inhuman.® His tutor, Le P^ie 
Doudan, — a priest of much subtlety and brilliance — 
wrote to him, when he was twenty-^four : May God pre- 
serve you from pride, from vanity, from insolence, from 
scorn of your fellow men, from being wedded eternally to 
your own opinions, from a mocking and dictatorial attitude ; 
in short, from all the vices that intellectual superiority 
brings in its train, and especially from the worst vice 
of all, the vice of flattering yourself that you do not make 
others too conscious of your superiority ! In a word, 
my son, I wish you what you can never attain.” ® De 
Meaux, who was a devoted follower, says (more mildly) : 
“ He was more at his ease dealing with ideas than with 
men”.* This aristocratic morgue, which would have 

^ jBevue iea Deux Mondea (16/1/26), pp. 334-6. 

* After reading a novd by Octave Peuillet, be gravely asked wbether one 
of tbe heroes in it vraa atilL alive and, on being answered, said : “ Why waste 
one's time in writing about things that have never existed ? Life is too short " 
(VassUi, p. 168). This is carrying the historical temperament very far 1 

„ * Quoted in Desdhanel’s QamibeUa, p. 167 (letter of 22/7/46). 

* De Meaux, p. 144. 
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seemed distinguished in England,^ appeared unsociable in 
France. “ He had never been frivolous, and had but 
seldom shown himself amiable. He had no indulgence for 
others, perhaps because he never had any for himseE” ® 
His contempt for meanness struggled with a desire to be 
loyal to his supporters. “ It is the ‘ Spiritual Combat ’ in 
action”, an observer remarked. Even his magnanimity 
seemed charged with disdain : “ It is so tiring to hate ”, he 
used to say.® A certain shyness and a very strict moral 
sense concealed a not unkind heart. The American wife of 
a French deputy tells the story of how “ a deputy once 
asked the Due de Decazes for something ... he was kind 
and courteous, but did not do what the man wanted. He 
' then went to the Duo de Broglie, who was busy, received 
him very curtly, out short his explanations, and was in 
fact extremely disagreeable, but actually did the thing that 
was wanted. The man loved Decazes and hated de 
Broglie.” * 

His upbringing and temperament had a strong influence 
on his political views ; the cultured via media, which he 
afEected, does not flourish in democracies — especially in 
French democracies. It really needs the atmosphere of 
our House of Lords : failing that, de Broglie asked himself, 

1 In some respects the DootiinsiiieB rather modelleil themselves on English 
statesmen : they also had 'crhat M. Faguet has called — in the case of Guizot — 
a “ taste for unpopularity ". The Duke spoke of his father as having “ a 
contempt for the arte of -winning popularity with the masses” (quoted 
Desohanel, OambeUa, p. 106). * Vaesili, p. 167. * De Meaux, p. 146. 

* Mme Waddingtou, Fvrst Tears, p. 64. Marshal MacMhhon, when he was 
President of the Bepuhlio, said to -tiie Duke : “ You can’t be Minister of the 
Diterior : you would annoy all the deputies, who had business -with you ” (de 
Meaux, p. 140). The foUo-wing story (even if apooryphal) is too amusing 
to omit : " A Parisian notary, Senart, deputy for Seine-et-Oise, used to 
come to the Assembly m a black suit and white shirt. One day de BrogHe, 
then President of the Council, comes to the Assembly in the driving rain. In 
the vestibule of -the Palace he sees a distinguised-looking fellow, who bows as 
he passes. Without paying much attention, the Duke says, ‘Mon garson, 
take my umbrella to the cloak-room and, as it is ^pping, take care of the 
floor It is said that Senart’s was the vote that carried the Bepuhlio in 
1876 (Ztvats, HisMre ds la d* RS/pvhUptt, p. 128), 
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“ Could not the cultured and refined tone of the National 
Assembly be preserved, after its separation, in some Idnd 
of Senate or Second Chamber ? ” He played with the idea 
of creating an aristocracy in a country, where, since 1789, 
monarchies and republics flourish, but aristocracy never 
seems to take root. 

He wrote to Thiers on May 16th, 1871 : “ I have made 
you my confession of faith, or rather of scepticism. I do 
not beheve either in the Republic nor in Legitimacy. 
Whoever brings me these magical formulae for curing our 
evils, seems to me always either a charlatan or a fool. 
But I believe in the good sense and united action of honest 
men whether under a Prince or a Republic.” ^ His ideal 
was a Senate representing all the best talent in the country, 
and presided over by a Prince of the blood, Aumale for 
example. Thiers laughingly called it a RejytMique prmdke : 
the Legitimists murmured that the Orleanists were not 
really Monarchists, but Oligarchs.® 

A contrast with Gambetta brings out the Duke’s own 
character. The social difierence between the two rings in 
the words used by de Broglie in 1877 : “ He, who bears the 
name of Marshal MacMahon, cannot become the ally aaid 
hireling of the hon. M. Gambetta Gambetta, always a 
generous opponent, though he called his rival ” Machiavelli 
of the lobbies ”, and " Orator without a voice ”, yet, when 
the Extreme Eight deserted him in 1874, exclaimed, 
” They are fools : they have only one man, and they throw 
him over 

In the political drama the two were foils to one another. 
When the Duke came into power, Edmond Adam said to 

*• Halivy, Courier de M. Thiers, p. 430. 

* “ One of the ideas of the Bight Centie ooneEpoaded to an old dreaxn of 
all the !E!rondea and Ligues. Always, when the nobles have tried to dominate 
the State, they have taten princes of the blood as their chiefs ” (de Roux, 
p. 141). He points out that Hiike Yiotor in his Viem on the Oovemmenl of 
France desired an Upper Chamber inoluding the great proprietors and aU 
descendants of the great families of Peers (ttid. pp. 38-9). 

* Hanotaux, iv. 4S. < Bosq, p. 220. 
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Gambetta : “ He is a great orator, who has never influenced 
a single vote, and whose speeches must be read to be 
admired. He is by nature loyal, and he has to behave like 
a Machiavelli. All his good qualities (and he has many) 
are faults. His reserve makes people think him con- 
temptuous. He needs a Chamber of Peers under a mon- 
archy — and a different voice. Look at him I He has not 
the attitude of a man who leads his troops to victory.” ^ 

Gambetta was a bom leader, superbly at his ease with 
men, pinching his favourites by the ear, bon vimni, full 
of camaradene, encouraging his party by his presence, and 
checking them by a gesture. The Duke was shy, haughty 
in manner and preferred to buttonhole deputies in comers. 
Gambetta was an orator, full of vigour and mtrainemmt, 
sweeping impetuously to his pomt with his lion-like profile 
and tempestuous hair, dominating the tumult, drawing 
on the enthusiasm of the moment, turning intermptions 
to account, an “ opportunist ” in speech as well as policy. 
The Duke’s face was colourless below its ample forehead : 
only the dark eyes were active. His nervous laugh, his 
spasmodic gestures and twitches of the shoulder, showed 
that he was not at his ease. His voice was poor and weak 
(“ he speaks as others gargle ”).* His style was polished 
to perfection, the arguments solid, the language beautiful : 
every word carried. They had “ a strange elegance and per- 
fection ”,® but they seemed nearer to an article in a review 
than to the action, which Demosthenes regarded as the soul 
of oratory. 

Gambetta was hampered by no metaphysics or general 
views. The Duke was by temperament reflective, large 
rather than clear in his views, made cautious by an over- 
subtle psychology — as a student, historian of nations and 

1 Mme Adam, Nos amxtiia, p. 465. 

* Bosq, p. 227. After a failure at the tribune a friend said to him, “ It 
is only the voice you lack ”. “ Ah,” he replied sadly, “ is not that everything 
for the orator f ” (de Meaux, pp. 145-6). 

• Lano, Apris Vtmpire, p. 199. 
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Empires,^ as a CLxiatian always interrogating Hs own 
conscience. His hesitations came from the same source 
as his haughtiness — his alert and sensitive conscience. 
He seemed to his opponents to lack openness. What 
he lacked was hopefulness — less serious as a moral, 
more serious perhaps as a political defect. He had 
Gladstone’s profound behef in God without Gladstone’s 
exuberant power of persuading himself that God was on 
his side. 

Yet with all these defects he had a power and effective- 
ness quite outside Gambetta’s range. One felt the stern 
sense of duty, the forceful personality, the scholarly dis- 
tinction, the rich, well-balanced mind. His courage was 
passive rather than active. He was a Cato, the worthy 
champion of lost causes rather than a Caesar of the victrix 
causa. His greatest speech was the defence of a policy he 
knew to have been overwhelmingly defeated ; ® his next 
greatest was a protest against a republic he knew to be 
inevitable.® Ho advocated with skill and dignity the 1873 
compromise with Thiers on Ministerial responsibility, 
though he had next to no confidence in it ; he defended the 
constituent powers of an Assembly of whose mandate he 
was not wholly convinced.* In 1877, though he conscien- 
tiously appealed to the electorate, he felt that a coup d’Hai 
would have given better results.* Perhaps it was as well 
that he failed, for failure and suffering called out the real 
courage of his character. After his death, his valet said, 
“He waited for his end as if he were waiting for his 

M .uwj wuHv HuuvA uw UU7 cu otwfio jufti Its/ / (CIO Sro^ilo sjidi otihoTBj ! 

” Write histoiy, gentlemen ; do not oonoem youradves ■with makiiig it ” 
(Mamras, jShupttle, p. 318). ' In the Senate after the 1877 elections. 

* 1874, against the Caeimir-Ptrier motion. 

* “ 1 haTB seen hie noble mind straggling agamst the thought so diaoon- 
oerthag ioi him that, after three ^eaiB, riie Assembly had perhaps ceased to 
be the exact expiessiou of the oountiy's will ” (Daudet, Ohronipie, p. 200). 

* “ On seemg the crowd in the Champs-Blystea at their ease, elegant, 

WaQdug in the sunshine from the Arc de Triomphe to the Obelisk, de Broglie 
said to me ; " These people are more ready for a coup (Piltat than for the effort 
we are going to ask from them ” (de Meaux, p. 816). ' 
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coaoh. His lugliest efforts were a satire on the successful 
and an epitaph on those who had been beaten. It was a 
great tribute to him that, in the last desperate battle for 
the Conservative cause, the Marshal sent for him : it was 
profoundly characteristic that the messenger found him 
reading Tacitus.® 

Thiers and the old duke Victor de BrogUe had been 
friends and colleagues under the July Monarchy.* But in 
the son’s account of their relations can be felt the slight 
nuance of an aristocrat speaking about a bourgeois : “ Born 
of a family of little reputation, and himself exposed to many 
insinuations, some mere calumnies, the rest exaggerations, 
Thiers found in my father a benevolent judge, whose 
austere morality gave the younger statesman a standing in 
the eyes of the public. . . . But my father often used to 
say to me, ‘ There is nothing to be done with him today : 
he is in a bad mood : you can see it by his face * 

Albert never felt much attraction to Thiers : with his 
own deeply philosophic and distinguished mind he regarded 
IiiTYi as the incarnation of the commonplace. He seemed 
“ a little man from the South, in a hurry They were 
both historians, and each wrote of an Empire, but how 
different the Duke’s reflective investigation of the influence 
of Christianity upon the Koman Empire,* and the super- 
ficial animation and lucidity of Thiers’ picture of Bonaparte! 
De Broglie has himself finely analysed the incompatibility 
of temperament : 

Thieis’ conversation, which, ravished his audience, always left 
me cold and unresponsive. He had two faculties, rare in them- 


1 Daudet, OAroatgw, p. 233. ' Hanotav*, iU. 616. 

* “ Saint-Maro GiiaidSn tells me that the Duo de Broglie has not toy 
authority over Thiers, but has a certain influence from the memory of his 

father ” (Laoombe, i. 27). ,, , ,, ,, «,« « an a\ 

* n a sa mauvause figure ” dts Deux Mmadee (1/1/20), pp* 67-8), 

• Haltvy, Jia des notatisa, p. 166. a. .it. 

• De Broglie’s Sietotv of the Ohurch and the Bmpwe is st0 rafored to wja 

(g,y. by Duohesne) : Thiers’ BtOm »/ Gonmiteie and M 
Blmpke is he^y read in Branoe. 
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selves, whicli perfectly explain his ascendancy in debate. He knew 
at once bow to give an elegant and distiaguished form to common- 
place ideas, and how to bring the most diEBcult ideas down to the 
■understanding of the lowest intelligences by the clearness of his 
explanations. . . . Neither of these methods appealed to me : the 
commonplace ideas wearied me . . . and, as to the others, I was 
vain enough to believe that I could grasp them -without other 
people talcing the trouble to bring them do-wn to my level.^ 

One of the Diike’s first pampUets was -written to support 
Thiers’ celebrated work on Property. The author was not 
flattered. “You don’t know these doctrinaires,” Thiers 
said to a friend, “ they never talk of other people’s works 
except to put one of their own productions m their place.” ® 
The moment Thiers came to power, he sent the Duke to 
the London Embassy. If he -wished to keep a rival away 
from the Assembly, the purpose was hardly fulfilled. De 
Broglie visited Versailles in March and May, and he was 
constantly seen moving about the groups of deputies. A 
journalist remarked, “ He is not slavishly bound down to 
any ideas of residence He defended himself against the 
charge of having intrigued against his Government. In- 
deed, at this time he still hoped that Thiers might lead 
a Conservative majority.® But suspicions began to grow. 
Thiers said of him, “Ha des calculs ” and “ On ne pent 
vivre aveo lui : il a un mauvais oaraot^e ”. “ Take away 
the epiihet ”, de Broghe said to a friend, “ and you have 
the truth.” Another time Thiers said : “ Erance is content 
for the present and does not worry about the future.” 
“ True,” was the Duke’s acid comment, “ we aU know 
that Erance is seventy-four years old, and has no children.” * 
Ofidcially, -the correspondence still continued courteous 
^ Meme dea Dewn Mon&ta (16/1/26), p. 348. * Ibid, (15/6/26), p. 413. 

' “ In my opinion Thiers ought to have installed the Conservative party 
in power . . , and to have allowed the attempt at a Bestoration to go on (if 
he did not -vrish to take part in it himself). ... If (as was only too likely) it 
had failed, he could have asked the Royalist party to constitute a form of 
government, at the head of which he would naturally have been placed ” 
(JRetiue des Be/ux Mondes (16/3/29), pp. 376-7). 

/ * Hevue dea Berne Mo^ea (16/3/20), p. 388. 
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— in spite of a violent protest of tte Ambassador against 
tbe fact tbat one of tbe leading Communards bad reached 
London in disguise with a passport signed by St-Bilaire.^ 
Thiers wrote to tell him how his son had been wounded 
at the capture of Fort Issy, and praised his courage anS 
devotion : ® later on, he referred to the efiect of the Gham- 
bord manifesto in producing “ a little more patience among 
the various parties”.® Later in the month Ws tone slightly 
changes : “ I despair of ever coming to an agreement with 
you about Home policy. I only care for one thing — the 
peace of my country. . . . France is a charming mistress, 
but very uncertain : one would feel the reproach of loving 
her too much if she were not one’s country.” * 

Such was the position at the end of the first session 
of the Assembly at Versailles — the Eight disappointed at 
the failure of the Eestoration movement, suspicious of 
Thiers, but forced to work with him, faute de mieux ; 
Thiers himself for the very same reasons inclined to evade 
a decision, to rely upon his new title of President * and the 
popularity revealed at the July elections, 

FaUoux had been over-excited, when he said that the. 
country was moving to the abyss, but he had a real reason 
for impatience. Every week made Thiers more at home in 
his quasi-Eepublican regime, and the country more used to 
it. The possibility of a successor seemed very remote : the 
Orleanists wanted the Duo d’Aumale or the Prince de 
Joinville, and the Legitimists would accept neither. Thiers 
chuckled to himself — “ They have no one 

(e) The Lept Centre and the Proposition Bivet 

“ Erance is Left Centre.” — Eoteb-ooIiIiAbd. 

“ The Left Centre is most oonvenient : I never worry 
about it and it always follows me.” — Thmbs. 

^ Ibid. p. 381. This probably refers to Bergeret (see p, 463). 

» Ifetter of 10/6/71 (Bonniok, p. 62). ‘ Ibid. p. 82 (letter of 11/7/71). 

* Ibid. p. 90 (letter of 20/7/71), ‘ See the next seotion of this chapter. 
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“ A Prench. Centrist is a man, who has never been able 
to make bis mind up.” — Grentoli! MuBRiY, Round 
about Paris. 

The Left Centre of the Republican party ^ was naturally 
marked out as Thiers’ poini-d’appui, but the relation was 
not always easy. They had to play the part of a Ministerial 
party without having a majority, and with a Government, 
in which colleagues of the Right were always disputing 
their influence. 

It was not till the fall of the President in 1873 that the 
Left Centre really became a Thierist party. TiU then it 
was not very clearly distmguished from the Right Centre.® 
French parties lack the sharp separation of our own parha- 
mentary forces. The two Centres sat very close together, 
and a slight shifting of seats is almost imperceptible com- 
pared to our “ crossing the floor of the House Move- 
ments from the Left to Right Centre and back were con- 
stant. A group of nine members, called the “ Conservateurs 
r^publicains ”, sat on the dividing line (or fence), and 
a larger group (the group Target) were responsible for 
Thiers’ downfall in 1873 by transferring their votes to the 
Eight. So, afterwards, the Royalists hoped to get a majority 
of one for the monarchy by detaching votes from the Left 
Centre, and in 1876 the Repubhc was carried_ — also by 
one vote — largely by the efforts of two brothers-in-law, 
both ex-Orleanists, who sat on each side of the invisible 
line of absolute neutrality which is the exact centre of the 
Chamber.® 

In. reading descriptions of the members of this party we oome aoross such, 
phrases as ” Hot more republican than necessary ”. ” His republicanism was 
of a mauve tinge.” ” Not a violent republican — et nuUement de la veiUe ” 
(the title proudly claimed by the Bepublicans, who had held the faith under 
the July Mouarohy). Many of the leaders were Free Traders, a fact which was 
destined at one famous crisis to strain their relations with Thiers. 

* Thus Feray, one of the f oundera of the Left Centre, voted (np till May 
1873) with the Kight on the q^^iestion of the Frinoea, with the Left on the return 
to Faris, and abstained on sQ constitutional questions. 

' Faaquier and Caaimir-P6rier — their pblioy was called the Conjunotion of 
tho Centres. 
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The Left Centre was composed of four elements — 
Orlmnists, who preferred a Republic to the Comte de 
Chamhord, but who would have preferred the Comte de 
Paris to a Republic ; Industrialists, who wished, as far as 
possible, to preserve the status quo ; personal friends of 
Thiers ; and lastly, a group of newer deputies, anxious to 
show that Republicanism had shaken ofE its old violence 
and pedantry, and could produce tolerance, good-humour 
and common sense, ^ “ a little inohned from inexperience 
not to measure the difEerence between the ideal and the 
real, but honest and moderate 

The origin of the party illustrates the combination 
of these four elements. The story is told by de Marc^re, 
deputy for the Nord, a lawyer sprung fi;om an old Norman 
family who “made his way without concessions or in- 
trigues ’V by sheer sincerity. On his arrival at Versailles 
he gathered a group of new members, which met at the 
H6tel-de-Ville (SaUe de Justice) and, after a long debate, 
whether they should call themselves “ R^publicains con- 
servateuis ” or “ Conservateuxs rdpublicains decided for 
the former. At first he had four supporters : Gailly, who, 
as Maice of CharleviUe, had bravely gone through the 
German occupation and bombardment ; ® Philippotaux, 
Maiie of Sedan, who had been seized as a hostage during, 
the war; Dureault, and F61ix Renaud, Their numbers soon 
rose to sixty. They included deputies of distinction, such 
as General Chanzy, afterwards Governor-General of Algeria, 

, who accepted the Republic on the understanding that it 

1 Labonlaye oome nearest to the English'idea of an H.P. His impartial 
humonz was not always oooeptable ai^d the solemnity of French party 
struggles. * Pessord, ii. 39. 

’ Mme Adam, ilfes angoisata, p. 87 : “-Marotre, with his cold smile, was 
nicknamed Bobespierre by the ladies. I don’t Snow* why ” (Lano, Apia 
V empire, p. 280). * Be Maxohre, VAeaer^Ue nalwnah, 1, 107, 108, 133, 

' It was he, who six years later (June 6th, in a famons scene (com- 
memorated in ivints and pioturea) interrupted Fourton's tribute to the National 
Assembly for haTing libwated the teiritoi^ of France, by pointing to Thief$ 
and calling out, There is the liberator of our territory 
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had “nothing to do with the Eepublio of discontented 
factions and social rebels ” : ^ he accused Gambetta of 
“ turning republicanism into a sect ’V then declared 
that, if the country turned to Eadicalism, “we shall be 
driven into the arms of Monarchy De Ereycinet, who 
knew hiTo during the war, describes him as “ a real leader 
. . . firm without haughtiness, brave without rashness 
To the same group belonged Bardoux, a lawyer of 
Clermont-Eerrand, “ Uberal, a lover of order, who respected 
the rights of others, very broad-minded and au fond 
Catholic, as he showed in his last moments “ a poet and 
at the same time an Auvergnat, positive as a boiler and 
dreamy as a troubadour”.® His black, shaven cheeks 
and melancholy air gave hitn the look of a priest ; his long 
black hair, thrown back, recalled “ a revolutionary 
student”.^ He was a great worker® and his politeness 
bordered on unctuousness. Dufaure said of him, “ He is 
everybody’s best friend”.® As Minister of Justice he 
always promised the same post to at least four candidates.^ 
Eicard came to the Assembly from Niort with a great 
reputation for eloquence at the Bar. He had to learn the 
familiar parliamentary lesson that success at the tribune 
requires other qualities. His thick lips and lion-like 
appearance seemed vulgar.^- He valiantly denied himself 
the tribune for a time, and confined himself to committee- 
rooms and party gatherings. “ I am voluntarily dumb ”, 
he said : his enemies called him “ The Mirabeau of com- 
mittee rooms ”.“ He was to gain himself a place later as 
the great orator of the Left Centre, strong enough to stand 
up to Gambetta, but he was removed from the service of 

^ De Maic^, L'AaaembUi nationale, i. 224. * Pessard, ii. 284. 

* Hme Adam, Noa amitida politiguea, p. 27. * Preyoinet, p. 212, 

' Da Maic4te, HiA, ii, 197. ' PesBBid, ii. 176. 

'' De Goncou^, t. 6, p, 234. 

’ " A deputy, wliose lazineas was proverbial, said to me, ‘ I am presideut 
of such and sudi a commission ’. Seeing me smile he added, ‘ It’e all right ; 
Bardoux is seoretaiy ’ (Zel-hm, p. 344) ' Bosq, p. 97. 

“ Dandet, C^ronijfue, p. 99. ” Kd-hm, p. 288. Bosq, p. 190, 
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tlie Third Republic by an early death. 

Lanfrey, member for tbe Boucbes du Rh6ne, was never 
an orator ; his gifts lay along the line of philosophy and 
history. His chief distinction was that he had attacked 
the Napoleonic legend in his History of Napoleon (1866- 
1875). “ His victories were either treated as unimportant, 
or else attributed to his Marshals.” ^ The author himself, 
“ cold and correct, looked like a diplomat with his enigmatic 
smile ”,® and he was actually sent as ambassador to Berne 
from 1871 to 1873.* 

Scherer was a still more prominent literary figure, 
known to us as the friend of Matthew Arnold.* His father 
was Swiss, and his mother had English blood ; he himself 
knew England, and was married to an English wife. He 
had been Protestant Professor of Theology at Geneva, 
“that home of large instruction and lucid intelhgence ”.® 
There he abandoned Christianity for Hegelianism after 
an agonising struggle. Long afterwards someone quoted 
Guizot’s judgment on Lammenais as an evil-doer. “ Evil 
doer ! ” he cried, “ M. Guizot does not know what it costs.” * 
Sadness and disillusion followed ; ^ after 1870 this Hegelian 
wrote : “ The charm, which once drew us towards Germany, 
is broken for ever ”.* He became more and more dis- 
gusted with the phrases of democracy. “ Humanity as a 
whole inspires me neither with respect nor tenderness : I 


1 Clave&u, p, 114. • Bosq, p. 191, 

» His Lettera of Everari (oorreapondenoe during lie Assembly) showed 
“ his astonishing pride which spared nobody : Gambetta was an aotor, Dufaure 
an inoompetent) Thiers an old mummy, the Assembly a oarnival in which 
servility and charlatanism joined hands ” (Bosq, p. 102). 

* Who introduced him to the British public in “ A S^noh Critic of Milton ” 

{Mixed Essays, p. 237). * ‘ Ibid. p. 263. 

* Zes InUlkciveh it Vavinemeni de la 3‘ Bipabliqae (Bellesart), p. 76. 

*’ Matthew Arnold notes that he has, not the elasticity and cheerfulness 
of Bainte-Beuve {Mixed Essays, p. 263). 

* In an essay on Goethe (BeUesart, p. 70); Matthew Arnold urbanely 
opines that “ he is not warped by injustice and ill-will towards Germany, 
although the war has undoubtedly left him with a feeUng of soreness ” {M^ied 
Essays, p. 280). 
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repudiate solidarity.” ^ He wondered whether Democracy 
would not be for France “ what the invasion of the bar- 
barians was for the Roman Empire But his hatred of 
clericalism ® kept him in the ranks of the Left. 

While de Marc^re was forming his group of “ R4' 
pubhcains conservateurs ”, a group of industrialists and 
important persons from the provinces was gathering 
round Feray, owner of a large cotton-spinning factory at 
Essonne. It contained deputies like Cordier, a Protec- 
tionist, manufacturer of printed calico, and Delille, Presi- 
dent of the General Council of Creuse. Their policy was 
“ the reconstruction of the country by means of liberal 
institutions, and under the form of republican government 
actually in existence, other constitutional questions being 
reserved ”. The words " actually in existence ” were only 
carried after a long debate.* 

. Thiers naturally kept his eye on the two groups, and at 
his suggestion they were fused into one. It was not without 
trouble. “ The programme cost much sweat and oil. . . . 
Commas had their importance and full-stops were serious 
matters.” ‘ Fourteen members of the Group Feray 
seceded to the Right Centre, and three to the intermediate 
" Conservateurs republioains 

The new Left Centre was naturally patronised and kept 
in touch with the Government by the undefined group, who 
were the personal friends of Thiers. They were not aU like 
Jean Maure, who never appeared anywhere without a 
letter from his beloved Thiers, and yet at the begmning 
of each session wrote to the President of the Assembly : 
“ Circumstances more powerful than my will do not allow 
me at present to ofier my resignation, and my many 

1 Bellesart, p. 79. 

* B^esait oalla him the Professor of Despair (p. 80). 

* Taine sa^s of him : *' He is alTays irritated : his grieranoe is that every- 

oneiaolecieal . . . he has the PrateatautajadJansenist bitterness of a Camus” 
(7te, t. 3, p. 226). » 

^ De l£uo&re, L'AiaembUe mtionale, i. 107. ' Bosq, p, 187. 
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infirmities forbid me to take part in tke work of tbe 
Assembly 

The following amis de Thiers are worth a moment’s 
notice : 

Charles Bertauld had been Professor of the Code 
Civil at Caen, and was an efEective speaker, combining 
the dialectic of the lawyer with a real Norman caustic 
humour. 

The Comte Horace Choiseul-Praslin was another friend. 
He was ambassador in Italy from May to November 1871, 
and later it was he who proposed that the President had 
“ deserved weU of his country 

Leon de Maleville was a veteran of politics, fiill of jollity 
and anecdotes. He had been secretary of the Interior under 
the July Monarchy, and Minister of the Interior under the 
Second Republic. He looked on himseK as Thiers’ official 
agent ; he loved taking messages backwards and forwards 
from and -to the parliamentary groups ; he went about 
enrolling a devoted bodyguard for him ; ® he loved the 
intrigues of the lobbies and would sit “ near a large stove ” in 
the SaUe des pas perdus, giving audiences to his clientele.* 

L6on Say was perhaps the most interesting of the 
group. He was a political economist and a convinced Free 
Trader. This annoyed Thiers, who called him “ a great 
egoist ”, and did not at first give him a place in the Ministry, 
making him instead Pi6fet of the Seine. He was a Pro- 
testant and a great admirer of English ways. In October 
1871 he went to London to present a gold medal to the 
Court of Aldermen, as a commemoration of British services 
in revictuaUing Paris. It was said of him, “ He always has 

* Bosq, p. 103. 

’ The Comte had a shaip tongue. The Duohesae de Broglie married her son 
(Am4d£e) to Mile Say, daughter of the sugar-refiner. At the reception the 
bride dropped an ioe. " Ton have a spot of sugar on your gown ”, he said 
malioioualy. The retort was faudrojicmt ; " I prrfet a spot of sugar to a spot 
of blood” (the Duo de Braslin, his father, had murder^ his wife). (Vas^, 
p. leo). * Mme Adam, Ma angoissu, p. 141 . 

* De Marohce, Eittoire de la E&pvbUgut, ii. 03. 

• 2l 
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a Britisli M.P, with. 1dm Sucli society, however, did not 
affect him with dnlness, as Frenchmen sometimes expect 
from such contacts. He was square-faced and thick-built, 
and so witty that he never bored the Chamber even on 
finance. His favourite recreation after a hard day’s work 
was to go to a small theatre in the boulevards, and read a 
rather lively “ yellow-backed novel 

Thiers, himself an ex-Orleanist, was busy persuading 
Orleanists to follow him in his evolution towards the 
Eepublio — among them two sons of famous Ministers of 
the July Monarchy. 

Auguste Casimir-P4rier was the son of Louis-Philippe’s 
Minister, who in his day had been the very embodiment of 
authority and courage. The son had none of his father’s 
firmness. He was amiable and easy-going, a devoted friend 
of England. He had pursued a diplomatic career in England 
and Belgium ; he took his seat in the Assembly as member 
of the Eight Centre ; he had visited the Orleans Princes in 
1868 and had written of the Second Eepublic, “ France was 
not ripe for institutions, which demand a long and severe 
education in self-government Gradually he came under 
Thiers’ influence, and declared that “ his private attach- 
ments [to the Princes] did not influence his political con- 
victions He told Lacombe that he “ feared the Princes 
were at the mercy of iMrigants, and that he desired a 
Conservative Eepublic ”.® It was he who in 1874 brought 
forward and nearly carried the famous resolution in favour 
of the Eepublic, and in 1876 the negotiations for the Con- 
stitution were partly concluded in his house, a “ massive, 
square building of uncertain design” a “Left-Centre 

^ Gonoourts, t. S, p. 297. Other “ Biituh ” membeis of the Left Centre 
were Daniel Wileon, son of a Glasgow foundry-man, married to a daughter of 
Gt6vy (whom he diove from the Presidency of the Bepublio by his oorrupt 
praottces), and Waddlngton, who had been educated at Rugby and Cambridge 

* h&DQe Waddington, My Firti Years, p. 21. 

' !e 1. Dandet, Viriti swr Vessai de restauration, p. 120. 

* Murray, Men of the Third Bepuhlie, p. 285. 

* Lacombe, i. 87 (17/2/71). 
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Hotel ” the unMnd called it.^ 

Charles, Comte de DuchAtel, was also sou of a weU- 
kuown Mirdster of Louis-Philippe. Earlier in 1871 the 
Priuoes had stayed iu his father’s chS.teaii at Lagrange. 

Another personal feiend of the Princes was Roger du 
Nord, a diplomatist who belonged to the Orleanist section 
of Paris society. He was “ a complete gentleman with fine 
maimers and attractive behaviour ” : the meetings of 
deputies at his H6tel du Cours-la-Reine had almost 
the air of a salon. His personal friendships placed him 
in the ranks of the Right Centre, but his devotion to 
Thiers more than balanced his Orleanism. " You know 
how devoted I am ", he would say, “ to the Orleans family, 
but I am not one of those who push them forward.”® 
He ended by following Thiers, after his fall, to the Left 
Centre. 

Jules Lasteyrie was the grandson of Lafayette, and in- 
herited his instinctive dislike of the Legitimists. He soon 
ceased to act with them, and followed Thiers. 

The Left Centre fluctuated between 100 and 120 
deputies : it was from this mMm that the demand origin- 
ated for strengthening' Thiers’ constitutional position. 
Attempts had been made, but without success, to raise the 
question in June. Since then, his prestige had been much 
increased by the Chambord manifesto and the July elec- 
tions.® At the beginning of August, Rivet, an obscure 

Kd-hm, p. 234. 

* De Marctee, L’AasembUe nationdle, i. 166. 

* TMeiB said to Falloux s ** The founder of the Bepublio in France is 
M. le Comte de Chambord. Fosterity vnll oall him the French Washington ” 
(Falloux, ii. 494). As to Thiers’ popularity in the country it is to be noted 
that on June 20th the municipal council of Toulouse voted an address which, 
while denying the constituent power of the Assembly, called on them to pro- 
long the powers of Thiers for two years, " so that no intrigues against him may 
be successful, and all threats of a cvnp dfitat may be removed ”. It was sent 
to all the communes of France, and called forth a remarkable response : 24 
communes aco^ted it in tato, and inany more put forward the same views. 
Haievy calls it “ un vAcitable mouvemant d’qpinion communale ” (Fin de* 
noiablea, p. 282). 
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deputy of the Left Centre (an ex-Prefet of the July Mon- 
archy)j annoimoed his intention of proposing the prolonga- 
tion of Thiers’ powers. He was “fat and healthy . . . 
an excellent fellow of the bourgeois class, a Kttle conceited 
and naive ” ^ — evidently a j^rie-jiaroh. "Who was behind 
him ? Thiers himself always denied that he had anything 
to do with the matter. He told Larcy that he “ did not 
desire it but was obliged to follow the Left In the 
Assembly he declared he had demanded nothing for him- 
self and, imagining that he caught a murmur of increduhty, 
he added, “ I hope that nobody will wish to doubt my 
statement ”.® In a sense, of course, these are the conven- 
tional disclahners of politicians. There are other ways 
of getting your friends to propose what you want than 
“ asking ” for it. It is certain that he disliked the title 
chef de VExecuiif and it was said by his friends that the 
Germans would hesitate about accepting financial terms, 
unless they were sure of his remaining in ofidee.* The 
Right grumbled that he wanted “ the dictatorship in name 
and fact for three years ”, and “ that his ideal was that of 
the First Consul”.® Yet it may well be believed that, 
whatever his ambitions, he honestly hesitated. His 
Ministers constantly kept before him the dangers of the 
attempt ; the Right were sullen and not the less hostile 
that they were helpless ; on the Left, there were many 
deputies, who believed that the Assembly ought to be dis- 
solved before long, and they did not at aU relish the idea of 
asking it to legislate (by proroguing Thiers’ powers) for a 
future that did not belong to it. Thiers himself, when a 
filve-years tenure was proposed, said half jestingly : “ You 
will take away the only hold I have over the Assembly — 

1 Claveati, p. 224. * Laoombe, i. 47. 

' Dreyfos, Za Sipribiligue de M. Thiers, p. 117. 

« Xhe Emperor of Oeimany “ did not oonoeal Ins liking for Thiers, speaking 
of him as a wzatd, a siren 'vhose song was irresistible, nnless one filled one’s 
ears frith vax ” (Ciaveau, p. 197). 

' Delpit, p. 217 (quoted Denis, p. 102). 
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the threat of resignation Finally, it is said that Rivet 
settled the naatter by declaring he would bring forward his 
proposal anyhow, whatever the Government said,® Rivet 
himself had been one of the signatories of the decree, which 
chose Thiers as head of the Executive. “ That was a 
nail in the shoes of the Royalists he said ; “ my new 
proposal will be a fish-bone in their throats.” Ho was not 
far wrong : the Royalists themselves preferred the more 
elegant simile of a “ tile fallii^ on their heads ”.® 

On Tuesday August 1st, the Right Centre group, led 
by St-Marc Gir'ardin, sent five of its members to confer 
with five members of the Left Centre. Both parties played 
the game so popular in French politics, known as jowr au 
plus fin : de Maleville, on behalf of the Left Centre, gave 
assurances that they did not wish to bring forward the 
“ proposition Rivet ”, but were compelled “ by the force of 
circumstances ”. One deputy was about to raise the 
question ; another had a proposal on the paper to extend 
Thiers’ powers ; Rivet added that “ Thiers knew of the 
proposal and supported it The Right Centre were not 
behindhand in finesse. Vitet, the diplomat of the group, 
” made objections without being too precise ” ; his duty 
was “ to leave the door open for a compromise at the very 
moment of seeming to shut it At a meeting of the 
Right Centre on Thursday, the feeling was hostile, but “ it 
was thought that something mi^t be done, if only to 
humour the whims of this poor country, which thinks it can 
be saved by formulae In other words, they did not feel 
strong enough to face the public opinion now so clear in 
Thiers’ favour, and it might be a good opportunity to 

^ 3ob^, p. 266. Jules Simon says that Thiets said to a friend : " I desire 
nothing for myself. I only aooept duties. When the Constitution is Inade, the 
attributions of the President Hdll be clearly defined. Today I only retain my 
liberty of action, because I can always oSet my resignation " (Gow®. de Mi 
Tki&’s, ii. 269). 

* Pessard, ii. 163. • Delpit! p- 216 (quoted Denis, p. 103). 

* Laoombe, i. 44. ‘ Op. cit, p. 46. 
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exfcort, in. return, some new arrangement for tlie real 
responsibility of Ministers. 

The motion was put forward by Kivet on August 12tb. 
It ran as follows : 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ^ 
Considering that, to satisfy the 
•vrishes of the country and the most 
pressing interests of oredit and 
industry, it is urgent to give 
to the established Government 
new guarantees of duration and 
stability : 


As amended by the Oommission 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY® 

Considering that it has a right 
to use the Constituent power, which 
is an essential attribute of the 
sovereignty, with which it is in- 
vested, and that the imperious 
duties, which it had to assume 
from the very beginning, and 
which are still very far from being 
fulfilled, have been the only 
obstacle, till this moment, to the 
exercise of this power ; 

Considering that, till the estab- 
lishment of definite institutions in 
the ooimtry, it is urgent, on ac- 
count of the interests of commerce 
and industry, that our provisional 
institutions should possess for the 
public, if not that stability which 
is the work of time, at least such 
stability as can be assured by 
voluntary agreement and the cessa- 
tion of party strife ; 

Considering that a new title, 
more precise in its terms, vrithout 
effecting any substantial change, 
may result in making clearer the 
intention of the Assembly to 
continue in a spirit of sincerity the 
“ loyal attempt ”, begun at Bor- 
deaux ; 

That the extension of the powers 
conferred on the Head of the 
Executive, and henceforward 
limited to the duration of the 
Assembly, removes from these 
powers any element of uncertainty 
and instability without allowing 

* Ibid, t. 6, pp. 201-2. 


^ Annaks, t. 4, p. 641. 
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the sovereign right of the National 
Assembly to receive the least 
injuTy, since in any circumstances 
the final decision belongs to the 
Assembly, and since a system of 
new guarantees gives us an assur- 
ance of the maintenance of these 
parliamentary principles, which 
are at once the protection and the 
honour of Erance : 


Deobbes — 

1. M. Thiers shall exercise, with 
the title of Pbesidbnt oj the 
Republic, the duties assigned to 
him by the decree of February 
17tli last. 


2. His powers are prolonged for 
three years. 

Nevertheless, if during the in- 
terval the National Assembly 
should decide to dissolve itself, ihe 
powers of M. Thiers, which are 
bound up with those of the 
Assembly, shall only last during 
the time necessary for the con- 
stitution of a new Assembly, which, 
in its turn, will have the duty of 
taking a decision on the question 
of the Executive. 

3. The President of the Republic 
is charged with the duty of pro- 
mulgating laws. 

He superintends and assures the 
execution of laws. 

He presents Bills to the National 
Assembly through his Ministers. 

The representatives and am- 
bassadors of foreign powers are 
accredited to him. 

He has his residence at the seat 
of the National Assembly ; he is 


Dbobees — 

1. The Head of the Executive 
shall take the title of President 
OP THE Rbpubho, and shall con- 
tinue to exercise, under the 
authority of the National As- 
sembly (and as long as it is sitting), 
the powers delegated to him by the 
decree of February 17th, 1871. 


2. The President of the Republic 
promulgates laws, after they have 
been transmitted to him by the 
President of the National Assembly. 

He superintends and assures the 
execution of laws. 


He has his residence at the seat 
of lihe Assembly. 
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lodged at the public expense, and 
receives a salary voted in the 
Budget. 

4. He presides at the Council of 
Ministers, the members of which 
he appoints and dismisses. 

He appoints a Vice-President 
from the Council. 

In case he is absent or unable to 
act, the Vice-President takes his 
place in presiding over the Council 
and in his other duties. 

5. The diplomatic agents, the 
oommandeiB of the armies on land 
and sea, and all the magistrates 
and functionaries of superior rank 
are appointed or dismissed in 
Counod of Ministers. 

6. All acts of the Executive 
must be countersigned by a 
Minister. The Ministers are re- 
sponsible to the Assembly. 


He can speak to the Assembly, 
whenever he thinks it necessary, 
after he has informed the President 
of the Assembly of his intention. 

He appoint and dismisses 
Ministers, and these Ministers are 
responsible to the Assembly. 


All the acts of the President of 
the Republic must be countersigned 
by a Minister. 

3. The President of the Repubho 
is responsible to the Assembly. 


On behalf of the Eight, Adnet proposed the following 
Bill : “ The Assembly, confident in the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of M. Thiers, continues its support to him, and in the 
name of the grateful country confirms the powers, which were 
conferred upon him at Bordeaux In a few words he de- 
manded “ urgence ” for his proposal, “ evidently inspired ”, 
he said, “ by the same thought ” as that of Eivet. This was 
met with indignant denials from the Left, who saw clearly 
that a few words of compliment were hardly the equivalent 
of the title of President conferred for three years.^ 

Thiers hastened to the tribune. He assured the House 
that the question had been raised “ without his participa- 
tion and without his desire The murmurs of polite 
assent to this improbable statement did not seem to satisfy 

* A deputy called out, when Adnet read his motion, “ Why, it is simply a 
ypte of oo^denoe I ” (Bosq, p. 267). ' ^ 
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Mnij and 1 ig added : I tope that no one wislies to raise 
any doubts as to my statement He ended by demanding 
tbat botb proposals should be referred to a Commission 
“ with urgence The Assembly was in a state of violent 
excitement. Groups were formed ; insults were burled 
from one bench to another. The Legitimists, who had 
apparently not been informed of Adnet’s motion, were 
perplexed, and the Due de Bisaccia demanded a short 
suspension of the sitting. Gr6vy, who had been trying to 
restore order for a quarter of an hour, gladly left the chair 
and there was an interval of twenty-five minutes before the 
debate was resumed.^ The two proposals were then referred 
to the same Commission. Beloastel then rose from the 
Extreme 'Right, and proposed that the Assembly should 
not separate, till it had proclaimed a definite form of govern- 
ment. The Right Centre, who preferred any state of un- 
certainty to the Comte de Chambord, expressed their 
resentment by voting against the proposal for “ urgence ” 
on this motion,* and the next day a similar motion by 
Dahirel (Extreme Right) was rejected altogether.® 

The reception of the “ proposition Rivet ” in the House 
had alarmed the Left.* Their fears were justified, for the 
Commission elected by the bureaux contained nine oppo- 
nents of the scheme and only six supporters.® The dis- 

^ AnndlM, t. 4, pp. 641-3 (of. Qaveau, pp. 201-2). 

* It was lejected by aaata et levie, by a veiy small majority ; the Bureau 
was divided on the question, by 4 votes to 2 ; Castellane (^treme Bight) rose 
from his secretary’s placo and demanded die ierutin ; Paris' (Bight Gfflitre) 
persuaded the House not to “ raise even the appearance of doubt ” agamst a 
decision of the bureau (AnnaUa, t. 4, p. 644). 

■ Annalea, t. 4, pp. 660-64. The proposal was to appoint a Commission of 
fifteen to prepare a Constitution. Boyer, who as reporter had to propose the 
rejection of the motion, was in a rather difficult position, as he was himself a 
Legitimist. He reported that the 6ommission did not believe that the public 
tranquillity was assured enough to justify constitution-making. 

* “ Aug. 12th — Kgure attrap4e des Bwiries ” (Lacombe, i, 46). 

* The Bight had Benoist d’Aay, Vitet, Callet, Belacour, Bottieau, Beul4, 
St-Maro Girardin, Perrot, lAonce de Laver^e. fifiie Loft claimed de hdUeviUa, 
Bicard, Moreau, Rivet, Bertauld,:^dB Cteulard (de Marcdre, VAaamibUa 
mUondle, i. 169). 

The Duo de Broglie was violently attacked by Thiers for having left the 
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oussions of the Cominissioii took place in an atmosphere 
■of growing excitement. “ Everything was in movement : 
each group met in council of war ten times a day, and sent 
its stafE officers to carry ultimatums to the Presidency and 
to rival groups.” ^ The Eight vehemently opposed the idea 
of setting up Thiers as a dictator ; they passed from crises 
of depression when they believed that a dissolution was 
near,® to bursts of excitement, when they looked about for 
a successor to Thiers — MacMahon, Changamier, Aumale, 
even Gr4vy, who enjoyed a certain prestige among them as 
a personal enemy of Gambetta.® Thiers shrugged his shoul- 
ders, saying, “ Everybody is marching over the precipice 
with a light heart ” ; Gr4vy wondered whether it would 
not be best to “ lead the country towards a dissolution ”. 

However, the outlines of an agreement began to emerge. 
The Eight Centre were not prepared to find a successor for 
Thiers, and the state of the country, still occupied by 
foreign troops and hardly yet recovered from the Commune, 
did not lend itself to experiments. Since the Chambord 

London embaasy, in order to oome and vote againet the Hoad of tho State. He 
defends himseU in his Memoirs (Bevue des Deux Mondes, 16/S/20, p, 382) ; he 
declares that he had resolved not to bo present at all, and had even put off a 
visit to arrange about his son’s memiage till the latest possible date, in order to 
be absent from the disoussion. To his great chagrin he arrived at the Assembly 
on the very day when Bivet brought forward his proposal. He resolved to 
use the occasion to procure on agreement between the majority and Thiers. 
At the meeting of his bureau he spoke in this sense, adding that he had “ felt 
m his discharge of his ambassadorial duties how great was the prestige of 
Thiers’ name in Europe, and that his own person supplied the place of a 
government for Trance He wished to be a member of the Commission, but 
the votes were eq^uaUy divided between him and Bertauld (Left Centre), who 
was elected as being the elder of the two. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that he was one of the signatories of Adnet’s motion, which 
Thiers much resented (Laoomhe, i. 46). Gambetta in his bureau opposed 
the “proposition Bivet’’ on the ground that the Assembly ought to he 
dissolved to make room for a real Constitaent Assembly (Desohanel, OcmAeUp,, 
p. 149). 

^ Pessard, ii. 103. 

’ Xiacombe, i. 47 n. : “ Aug. 16 — I met Depeyre, and Besseguier who 
said to me, ' W^e shall be forced to dissolve ' ”. 

• liacomhe, i. 66 : “ Our ftiends are very excited. There is a question of 
finding someone to sueoeed Thiers ” (of. de Marc6re, op. nt. i. 160). 
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manifesto, tlie Orleanists had no hope of a Restoration, and 
the best they could do was to accept Thiers (juietly in the 
hope that Providence would remove the obstacles — or 
to speak more frankly, the obstacle ^ — that stood between 
them and their hopes. Ricard, who played the part of 
negotiator “ with his frank, reassuring laugh ”, made it 
clear that all that was wanted was the title of President. 
Thiers, though he protested he had not desired the title, 
would now regard refusal as a definite vote of no 
confidence.* Might it not be possible to concede the 
title in return for fresh assurances that the President 
was responsible to the Assembly, and a solemn declara- 
tion that the whole arrangement was provisional, since 
the majority intended before long to decree a definite 
Constitution ? 

This was the main purport of the report, read on behaK 
of the Commission by Vitet. He was nicknamed “ the last 
■of the Doctrinaires ”, and he had the academic tinge of 
that Right Centre school. In 1824 he was Professor at the 
Ecole Normale ; in 1830 he was appointed Inspector of 

^ One of the Orleanist -wits made faoetiouB enquiries as to “ the King’s 
favourite dishes, and regretted that he had not a passion for piti de foie gras 
and mushrooms. Emanuel Arago, in a similar spirit of humour, swore in his 
sonorous voice that he would enter the service of Henri V and himself super- 
intend the royal kitchen to protect the life of a monarch so useful to Bepub- 
licans ” (Pessard, ii. 165). It was a common Orleanist prayer that God would 
either “ open the eyes of the Comte de Chambord — or else close them ”, 

> In a letter to Guizot (August 18th), after inviting him to pay a visit to 
study the poKtioal situation, Thiers adds : “ I say this, assuming that the result 
of this crisis wiU be that I become President of the Republic : otherwise I 
shall become once more what m fond I really am, a true philosopher ”. The 
letter is dehghtfully oharaoteristio. Guizot had complained that the Constitu- 
tion was not “ logical ”. Thiers gently reproves him for ignoring the foots 
“ from the depths of your peaceful and studious retreat ". As for himself, he 
would love to retire from politics, and become " a true philosopher loving only 
one thing in human afiairs — the spectacle of the universe ruled by God, Who 
is able to be ‘ logical ’ — a spectacle, which I shall often enjoy at the Ob- 
servatoire — the only one worthy of men that have lofty thoughts in their old 
ago”. He adds: " I am not an ambitious mad, satisfying my sense of pofwet : 
I am a philosopher in despair, because I am condemned to rule ”. Guizot must 
have smiled indulgently, as he read this in bis Norman home (Bouniols, pp. 
97-100). 
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historical monuments. Guizot wrote : “ I found him the 
most fitting person to carry out and popularise the restora- 
tion of the old monuments of Stance. He had already been 
noticed for his taste for the beautiful, and for his subtlety 
at once critical and sympathetic.” ^ Tall, thin and austere, 
he combined a severity of dress with occasional elegances 
such as a “ cravat of olive-green with white spots, artistic- 
ally pinned to his chest ”.® He had a slight air of disdain 
which marked “ the grand bourgeois ”. He was a violent 
opponent of the Empire to the point of saying that the fall 
of Napoleon was a compensation for the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and he was one of the most animated actors in 
the demonstration which ended in the vote de decMance. 
During the Siege of Paris he became an ardent Republican 
and spoke of burning the city rather than surrender. But, 
on his arrival at Versailles, his old Orleanist associations 
got the upper hand. It was said that he never forgave 
Thiers for not making him Minister of Education. 

When he rose to introduce his report on August 28th, 
the galleries were crowded to hear him : everyone expected 
a treat in the style of the Academy, where a reserve is 
slipped into the middle of a concession and an epigram into 
a compliment Thiers and his Mends were to be praised 
with a sous-entendu, that the Erenoh appreciate beyond aU 
other people. His audience were not disappointed; he 
read loudly and in a serious voice, giving weight to such 
phrases as the following : “ No one of course can doubt 
that the honourable authors of the proposal, when they 
decided after a long and prudent hesitation to bring it 
forward, had serious motives for what they did, and believed 
they were fulfilling a duty, but I shall allow myself to say 
that they would have acted more wisely and done a greater 
service if they had at least adjourned their proposal. 
{Loud applause from the RigH, Mwmws on the Left)’^ 
He went on to describe with gentle irony the motives 

1 Eitknre, U. 67. > Glayeau, p. 73. • Ibid. p. 217. 
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mentioned in the preamble — the danger to credit 
capital caused by the present uncertainty. “ The pro- 
posal has not failed (contrary, no doubt, to the intention of 
its authors) to increase the very evil they wish to cure.” 
They had themselves created the idea that, unless some 
new powers were granted to the Government, its position 
would be compromised, and this had forced the ba n d of 
the Commission. “ Now that the public e3q)eot a solution, 
to adjourn the question would be difficult and would be 
taken as a refusal.” 

For this reason the majority of the Commission, who 
had regarded the original proposal as “ useless, inopportune 
and even dangerous ”, were prepared to see whether a 
compromise were not possible. First of all, did the new 
title “ President of the Republic ” imply any alteration of 
the Bordeauz pact 1 The authors of the proposal demed 
that it did. The Commission had accepted it “ not only 
because of their assurances, but from a cahn appreciation 
of the bearing of this change, more difficult to refuse than 
compromising to accept 

The reporter went on tp the question of the duration of 
the President’s powers. If the Assembly were to recognise 
him for three years, what would become of its sovereignty ? 
The Commission met the objection by “ filling up a gap, 
which the authors of the proposal admit to have been a 
.mistake ”, and adding a clause that he always remained 
responsible to the Assembly. 

But in that case why select three years ? How unwise 
to give a public “ rendez-vous to the fury of parties 1 ” and 
he recalled the famous problem, “ twenty years ago ”, of 
the Prince-President’s re-election, which had cast such 
tragic shadows before it. “ It is then far better to limit 
the powers of M. Thiers to the duration of the Assembly, 
remembering that owing to his responsibihty a divorce 
remains always possible (Murmurs on the 

A question had arisen as to whether in Thiers’ peculiar 
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position as President and deputy it would not be wise to 
restrict bis communications with tbe Assembly to messages 
— as in the case of the American President ; Vitet’s para- 
graph on this subject is a chef-d'oeuvre of irony : “ Do not 
believe that the least touch of such irreverence has entered 
into our report. When we ask that M. Thiers should have 
among us the privilege of approaching the tribune in a 
diEEerent way from the rest of us ” {i.e. after notice given 
to the President) “ and that a certain amount of solemnity 
shall precede it, we are addressing to him at once an act 
of homage and a request to be economical of his strength, 
and to reserve himself by preference for the great problems, 
which are illuminated by his words and are fit for his 
powerful mind.” As to the general constituent power : 
“ If for the present we content ourselves with holding it 
in reserve, it is aU the more reason ... for proclaiming 
openly that we possess it. So we ask you to make a 
declaration to that efiect in the preamble of the Bill.” In 
a peroration skilfully framed to appeal to the Eoyahsts, 
Vitet spoke of the spirit of compromise necessary to save 
France “ now as in the days of Henri IV The Eight, 
seeing that the “ proposition Eivet ” had been transformed 
into something acceptable, received the report with grow- 
ing enthusiasm. 

The Left were sulky and vexed at its language.® Thiers 
was so annoyed that he prepared his resignation.* Dufaure 
on behalf of the Government soothed his feelings by moving 
a new paragraph to the preamble : “ Taking also into 
consideration the eminent services rendered to the country 

* Amnales, t. 6, pp. 108-202. Tor the amendments of tbe Commission see 
above, tbe ligbt-hand list on pp. 402-4. 

• De Morose (i. 169) says that " the report was drawn up m a tone of 
notorious hostility, that was meant to hurt ” ; someone called it “ ome et 
perfide ”. 

’ De Mai^chre, i. 169 ; Fessard, ii 169. Thiers probably refers to this in his 
letter to H4non ; " Hy situation is wearisome ... to the point of inspiring 
me, ae dwnng these last days, with an ardent desne to resign ” (letter of Sep- 
tember 1st, Bouniols, p. 109). 
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by M. Tbiers for tbe last siz months, and the guarantees 
offered by the duration of the powers he holds from the 
Assembly The President of the Assembly refused to 
allow further discussion, and the debate was resumed on 
Wednesday August 30th. 

It was not so stormy or so difficult as was expected. 
Those members of the Right in the Commission, who had 
not accepted the Vitet compromise, put forward two 
amendments by the mouth of Lavergne. They demanded 

(a) that the words, equating the duration of TMers’ powers 
to that of the Assembly, should be omitted as inconsistent 
with the declaration that he was always responsible to it ; 

(b) that the President should only communicate with the 
Assembly by messages. But both these amendments were 
withdrawn the next day. The Commission accepted the 
clause recognising Thiers’ services, which was carried,^ and 
Dufaure in return expressed the Government’s approval 
of the amended scheme. Most of the discussion turned on 
the words of the preamble recognising the Assembly’s 
constituent powers. The Left Centre, stid full of hope that 
the Repubhc would be proclaimed, accepted the words. 
The attack came from the Left ; Pascal Duprat, a veteran 
of 1848, whose grey hair swept his collar, while not proposing 
immediate dissolution, wished to limit their task to the 
Budget, the reorganisation of the Army and the reform of 
electoral laws, but he would go no further. They had not 
the right to give a Constitution to France. The February 
elections had been held (under the clause of the Armistice) 
“ on the question whether the war shall be continued ” ; 
in most constituencies the candidates had no opportunity 
of meeting the electors ; even where they had, no con- 
stitutional questions had been raised. Etienne Lamy, 
TnakiTig his ffist appearance as a “ Catholic Republican ”, 
urged that the demand for stability, so clamorous in the 

36 members of the Extreme Bight (plus & few Bonapartists) voted 
against. 
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coTintxyj could not be satisfied by any modification of 
TMers’ title. Wbat was wanted was a Constitution, and 
the present Assembly was incapable of producing one, 
because “ a majority cannot be formed in favour of any 
government whatever The only remedy was an appeal 
to the country. “ In these days of tribulation you have 
shown wisdom: show now the still greater wisdom of 
knowing when to end your existence.” Colonel Langlois 
denied that any Assembly could be constituent : “ I am a 
Eepubhcan and I assert the permanent sovereignty of the 
people ”. Prom the Extreme Left, Louis Blanc declared 
that a Constitution could only be set up by an Assembly, 
whose mandate was undisputed : “ Your mandate is not 
indisputable, and the proof is that even in this Chamber it is 
disputed ”. Naquet appealed to the elections of July 2nd, 
which “ have effaced, annulled and annihilated the vote of 
February 8th ”. 

In reply General Duorot read the Assembly’s manifesto 
of March 21st, issued unanimously against the Commune, 
containing the words “ You have committed to us the task 
of saving, organising, constituting the country “ We 
hold from your free vote the great and beneficent principle 
of national sovereignty.” St-Marc Girardin pointed out 
that the “ proposition Bivet ” was itself an exercise of con- 
stituent powers. “ They have been kind enough to bring 
before us a chapter to write ; some day we can finish the 
book, but we are in no hurry.” Pag^is-Duport,® amid tre- 
mendous applause from the Bight, read a passage from 
the Journal Offidel for September 10th which said: “The 
electoral colleges are convoked ... to elect a National 

* The "word “ ooBstituer ” may mean simply “ to set on its feet ". 

) An eztieme Legitimist at the moment, he had been to visit the Comte de 
Chamborj^ during the Bjmpire, and inoreased his leputation as a Boyalist-by 
-wealing an enomous fienr de lis and undergomg impiisonment at Mazos. 
He -was a -welhhnown speeulator, and the stoiy lan that, being one of the fiish 
to hear the news of -the Austrian viotory at Novara, he rushed to -the bank, 
bought shares, and made a fortune. Later his Boyalist -views became less 
extreme. 
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Constituent Assembly ” : ^ de Kerdrel quoted a list from the 
Department of Doubs, in which Ordiaaire {the name of the 
Eadical candidate) figured, and which was headed “ Scrutin 
of February 12th, 1871. List of candidates for the Con- 
stituent Assembly.” ® 

The next speaker (from the Eight Centre) was Numa 
Baragnon. His nickname in the Assembly was “ Fr^re 
Niima des Entonneurs ”.® His fat, jovial face was decor- 
ated by “ six chins so full of fat, that they seem to push the 
mouth up to where you would expect the eyes to be ; 
his black moustache and bald head, adorned by two tufts of 
hair, his bulbous nose, all spoke of the man, to whom politics 
are a game, which he enjoys playing He was feom Nimes 
and had aU the fouge d/u midi ; he was described as “ a 
boxer on the Eoyahst side ”, " a curious mixture of the 
local avocat, the chief waiter and the public-house poh- 
tician ”. His vehemence, “ hot and artificial ”, his southern 
accent, his gesture as he struck the tribune with both his 
fists and threw back his head to shout with all his lungs, 
made people call him “ the Gambetta of the Eight ”, De 
Marc^re describes him as “eloquent, fluent ... a bit 
vulgar, but alive and awake, with a touch of Gasconnade ; 
he was ready to thunder from the tribune at the slightest 
provocation, a good companion and sometimes sincere ”. 
After the Fourth of September he wrote : “ Eepublic and 
fatherland are two inseparable expressions ”. lEs enemies 
said that he added, “ I don’t know what will come of Sep- 
tember 4th, but I know, I shall ”, and that he only became 

^ Longloia retorted that the words only concerned the Department of the 
Seine ; the General Election was not held till Eebruaiy. The legal authors of 
Les Oonst%ivM<ma de la France (Daguit et Monnier) quote this decree among 
others as proving that “ as a question of law the Assembly was constituent 
The decree of February refers to the National Assembly, and probably therefore 
to the September decree. 

* Ordinaue rephed that this was a relation of his of the same name. He 
had been elected in the Department of Bh6ue on a list headed “ Candidate 
for the Aflamnbly, National and not Constituent. ” 

® “ The quafiers or drinkers ” (a character m Rabdais). 

2 
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a Eoyalist, after having been refused at Bordearts as 
Republican candidate. Like Gambetta, be was subtle as 
well as noisy ; bis bursts of temper were well-timed to 
interpret tbe feeUng of tbe majority. His good-bumour 
kept tbe Royabst party going through difficult days ^ — on 
the whole, a man without many principles, but hon 
ccma/rade, who put his money on tbe wrong political horse, 
and who risked and took his loss like a sportsman. 

In the present debate be was serious and quiet ; he 
said be felt no need to appeal to decrees or documents. 
The powers of tbe Assembly could not depend on tbe will of 
tbe National Defence Government. On tbe contrary, that 
Government, by overthrowing tbe Empire, bad made it 
impossible for the representatives of the nation to meet 
“ without having tbe right to build on tbe spot, where tbe 
authors of tbe Revolution bad only left ruius It was 
not bis fault that his reference to tbe Fourth of September 
provoked a violent scene. Testelin, a Republican doctor 
from Lille, called out, “ If it bad not been for tbe Fourth 
of September, you would still be licking tbe Emperor’s 
boots ”, Tbe words burst like a bomb : tbe whole Assembly 
rose to its feet, calling out “ Order, order I ” -, several 
deputies dashed with menacing gestures towards tbe 
Extreme Left, where a few members supported their 
colleague by cheers. Grevy put on bis bat and prepared to 
adjourn tbe sitting, but tbe majority demanded disciplinary 
measures. Tbe President sent tbe huissier to conduct 
Testelin to tbe tribune, and formally called him to order. 
Testelin expressed his regret and declared rather dis- 
ingenuously that the wor(h were not addressed to tbe 
Assembly. On this Grevy withdrew his censure, to tbe 

^ See PeQetan, ThMtre dt VmtMea, pp. 99*102 ; Bosq, p. 179; Kd-hum, 
oh. xvii. ; de Maiotee, i. 311 ; daveau, pp. 109, 232. Laoombe thought 
him “ a deh^tful ohaiaoter, and bo subtle ” (i 248) ; “ a olever pohtioiau, 
veiy open, and wondetfully at his ease ” (i. 169) He waB “ moderate by 
nature; but afraid of being oompromiaed m the eyes of the Ei^eme Bight, 
it he showed it too much ”. 
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great discontent of the Right. 

The President of the Assembly somewhat regained their 
sympathies by the very little support he gave to Gambetta, 
whose protest against the constituent powers was inter- 
rupted by the most violent clamour from the Right : 
“ You confiscated all the liberties of the country “ You 
seized the power without right and ruined the country.” 
Gr4vy, who hated Gambetta all his life, gently rebuked the 
Right and severely scolded the Left when they cried 
“ Order 1 ” ^ Gambetta shook his flowing hair and defied 
the Assembly : the “ proposition Rivet ” was a mere piece of 
trickery. Was it possible to decree “ stability by decreeing 
titles ” ? and how was it possible for an Assembly, whose 
title was contested, to set up a Constitution 1 He used the 
rather curious argument that the Constitution of 1849 had 
fixed the number of constituent assembhea at 900, whereas 
the present only had 750 deputies. He denied that, 
in face of public opinion, the Assembly would dare to 
use its constituent power, and declared (very rashly 
as it turned out) that he would not accept “ even a 
republic set up by an incompetent Assembly”. After 
his speech* the constituent powers were voted by 434 
votes to 226. 

The debate was concluded on Thursday August Slat, 
when Am4d6e Lef^vre-Pontalis spoke for the Extreme 
Right. He regarded the scheme of the Commission as 
absolutely useless. " Do you imagine you can reassure the 
leaders of industry by saying : The situation is saved, be- 
cause we now have a president of the Republic instead of a 
head of the Executive 1 It is as if, at a critical moment, an 
industrialist were to send for the director of Ms factories and 
say : Instead of calling you director, I shall in future call 
you Governor, and the situation will be saved.” * Ernest 

^ " Be good enough to keep mleinoo youreelveB, genttemenk It is not your 
business to repress the tumult ” * ATinalet, t. 6, pp. 234-52. 

• Ibid. t. 5, p. 369. 
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Picard, tlioTigli lie Lad already left tlie Govenmient, spoke 
in favour of tlie scLeme, and Lis calm, good-limnoiired tone 
put the Assembly into a good temper : “ We have today a 
G-ovemment, which is reorganising and heahng the country. 
We cannot, we have not the right to indulge iu party 
divisions. If I am wrong, may I be cursed by the Left and 
excommunicated by the Right.” ^ The debate was con- 
cluded by de TocqueviUe, brother of the famous historian, 
so thin and old that he seemed like a ghost. He spoke 
from the benches of the Left Centre and declared : “ The 
country has confidence in M. Thiers. . . . This illustrious 
statesman has contracted a marriage of reason with the 
Republic.” The project as a whole was carried by 491 
votes to 94. Many deputies abstained. A member of the 
Extreme Eight, who voted for it, says : ‘'I voted as a 
result of discouragement and weariness of futile resist- 
ance ”.® 

The Ministry immediately resigned as a matter of form, 
and were all reappointed, Dufaure with the new title of 
Vice-President of the Council. Even Laroy, whose Royal- 
ism was shocked by the “ proposition Rivet ”, consented to 
return to his Miniatry after a letter from Thiers in which the 
new President promised “ to remain the vigilant guardian 
of the conservative and liberal ideas, to protect which they 
had always fought together ” ; ® but he had misgivings. 
“ Thiers’ impressions are, I like to believe, sincere, but 
they are very changeable. . . . My hope is to form in the 
Council of Ministers a block to resist his caprices.” * It 
needed a cleverer man than Larcy to resist Thiers in his own 

^ AnncUw, t. 6, p 263. The -wordB, though received as a joke, probably 
expressed soiue of his bitterness at the universal unpopulanty of the men of 
September. In pnvate, he onticised the "proposition Bivet ”, because the Com- 
mission, by omittmg a clause in the origmal soheme, had left unregulated the 
question of the transmission of powers. " The mandate of the Assembly and 
that of the Head of the State end on the same day. The Government is 
destined to disappear, just when its functions are most necessary ” (Bedus, 
Pvsard, p. 321). * Vmols (quoted Denis, p. 109). 

> Denis, p. 110. * Laoom'te, i. 66. 
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Council. The Bight tried to persuade themselves that 
nothing had happened but a change of title. Such was not 
the impression of the country. The Siede wrote : “ One 
great fact dominates the two-days debate — the installa- 
tion of a President of the Republic, and therefore the 
institution of a French Republic Thiers himself, in a 
message of thanks to the Assembly, spoke of their having 
" voted him to the highest magistracy of the Republic 
The same day he wrote privately to the Radical Make of 
Lyons : “ The Republic is proclaimed, and I am become its 
Head : I shall not betray the Government of which I have 
become the Head ”.® He wrote to de Broglie : “ I regret, 
my dear Duke, a difference of opinion, that I see no reason 
for. ... It would perhaps have been better if it had been 
less open.* ... As to my new title and the prolongation 
of my powers, I know that you have always supported 
them. ... I have never cared for them.” * 

(/) CONOLUSION 

When the penitent Thiers asked FaUoux to dinner after 
then little “ scene ”, the Presidential household was much 
divided on the question — Are we to move to Paris? 
Mile Dosne declared that it was absmd for the Govern- 
ment to remain at Versailles : Mme Thiers retorted, ” We 
shall not be in Paris a fortnight, before M. Thiers is assassin- 
ated”. FaUoux judged that the President, while he 
believed it de hon ton to sigh for his beloved Paris, was 

1 Loth, p. 179. ’ Amdlea, t. 5, p. 279. ' Boimiols, p. lOS. 

* De Broglie also refers to “ a disagreement that my oonsdenoe ironld not 
let me pass over, but vrhioh no one regretted more than I did ” (Hal4vy, Cotmer, 
p. 446). He vished that the proposal had been “ less personal to Thiers and 
had given to Brance the guarantees of a regular Constitution (real responsihle 
Ministers), at least for a few years, . . . Thiers and his salon were all fire and 
fury against me ” (Bssus det Deux Mondu, 16/3/29, p. 384). 

* Ibid. (18/9/71), p. 130, The Duke wrote ; " There is always an advan- 
tage in oalhng things by their right names. 1 shall certainly not etna myself 
of the disease of agieemg with you, and regretting it, when I cannot always 
do so ” (Malo, Septembesr 4th, 650). 
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not at all anxious to go tliere.' 

Tlie mattex came before the Assembly : the Baron de 
Eavinel, a young deputy of the Bight Centre, who acted 
as aide-de-camp to Buffet, brought forward a Bill of two 
clauses. The Assembly, the Pouvoir Ex4cutif and the 
Ministers were to remain at Versailles ; the services of 
public administration to be moved from Paris to Versailles. 
A Commission of twenty members was to co-operate with 
the Government in giving efiect to this measure. 

The debate was opened on September 6th by Naquet, 
the Jewish doctor from the Extreme Left.® Addressiug 
himseE to the chief reproach brought against Paris, he 
declared : “ I claim that Paris has only carried out the 
revolutions, which were approved by the public sentiment 
of all Erance He was interrupted by a great shout from 
the Bight : “ What about the Commune ? ” In answer, 
he essayed an elaborate piece of Bepublioan casuistry to 
show that the only just revolutions were successful insur- 
rections. In countries like Spain, when the riots spread 
from Barcelona to 'Cadiz, and from Cadiz to Valladolid, it 
caused endless trouble, whereas in centralised France it 
was all over in a few days. “ This country is indeed for- 
tunate to have a capital, which carries out the revolutions 
herseE.” “ AH this is very cheOTing for us ”, said a member 
of the Bight, “ E we go to Paris.” Another commented, 
“ It is a course of lectures on Comparative Bevolutions 

Bavinel, the author of the proposal, replied that, so far 
from being hostile to the Bepublic, he wished to make a 
loyal experiment in this form of government under re- 
assuring conditions — that is far feom the tumults and 
passions of Paris. This rrference to the Bepublic was much 
interrupted “ by the Left, because they did not beUeye 
him, and by the Eight because they did 

^ Fallonx, ii. 610, 611. * Amdles, t. 6, p. 386. 

* dAveau, p. 238. The woiUa are signifioantaa showing the yiewB of Buffet, 
ahrays less anti-BepubUoan than his ooUeagnea of the Bight Centre. 
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On September 7t]i, Cezanne, the reporter, spoke for tbe 
measure. He was one of tbe conservative members of tbe 
Left Centre, wbo generally voted with tbe Eight. He 
declared that personally be was attached to Paris “ by 
every fibre of his heart and intelligence ”. But, even though 
Paris was the heart of Prance, “ the brain can live at some 
distance from the heart ” — an anatomical metaphor much 
admired by the Eight. He concluded : “ As for mo . . . 
my hand on my heart, and in presence of my country, 
which for the first time hears my humble voice, I declare 
that I will not take the responsibility of leaving this 
Palace, where we deliberate in proformd peace, to go of 
my own free will to face the storm. {I/yud and, hng- 
contimied cheers from the Right cmd Centre,) ” ^ 

As at Bordeaux:, Louis Blanc was one of the leading 
champions of Paris ; perched on a stool, the diminutive 
deputy declared that “ Prance in opposition to her capital 
would mean Prance in opposition to herself. If you find 
Paris absorbs too much of Prance, develop municipal 
liberties by your laws aU over Prance : revive local life 
everywhere . . . but, in the name of Heaven, do not take 
from a city, whose splendour all the world envies us, one of 
the prerogatives, of which she is proud.” 

The discussion was resumed on September 8th, and the 
ffl, miliar arguments were tossed from one side to the other. 
The chief incident of the day occurred when Lucien Brun, 
speaking from the Extreme Eight, declared that “ Provi- 
dence has placed you in a position ” He could get no 

further. The Deists of the Left shook their fists at him. 
“ He has not the right to say we are the adversaries of 
Providence.” “ It is not Providence which has brought us 
tp Versailles.” The Protestant pastor, PressensA foamed 
at the mouth, as if he had been called an atheist. “ We 
believe in God as much as you, and more perhaps.” Amaud, 
the Catholic Eepublican, protested- against the insult to 
^ Atmaht, t. 5, p. 441. 
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his “party” — a party consisting of two, himself and 
Lamy. Brim replied : “If tie word ProYidence shocks 
you, invoke the Devil if you like, but allow us to invoke 
God The tumult lasted half an hour.^ 

Dufaure, speaking in the name of the Government and 
of Thiers, proposed to accept the status quo — the Presi- 
dent and Ministers at Versailles and the administrative 
services at Paris. A certain number of the Eight Centre, 
knowing Thiers’ wishes, rallied to the compromise. In 
particular the Target group voted with the Government, 
and the second clause (Transfer of Ministries from Paris) 
was rejected, to the indignation of the Eight, by 346 votes 
to 306.* 

On September 13th, Thiers sent a message to the 
Assembly supporting the proposal for a prorogation. 
“ After so many efiorts, we should demand today an instant 
of repose : the country would be too just, too sensible, too 
accustomed to measure the limits of human strength to 
reproach us.” It was necessary for members to return for 
the sessions of the General Councils in their own Depart- 
ments, and to let the country tell them dam VmtmM d/u 
foyer what were its thoughts and wishes. It was not 
surprismg (he said) that members were profoundly moved 
by the question at issue between republic and monarchy. 
“ We should be worth less, if we were not so moved.” 
But the emotion was communicating itself to the country 
and a short interval would make for cahn and serenity. 
The controversial questions of taxation (especially the 
much-discussed Government proposal of a duty on raw 
materials) were adjourned. The Assembly separated on 
September 16th.® 

* ArmdUa, 6, pp. 467-8. * Ibid. t. 6, p. 480 ; Olaveaii, p. 260. 

' Hid, t. 6, pp. 690-92. One other point should be noted, frhioh maxSs 
this session ol the Assembly — the large number of Commissions of Snquiiy, 
that had been appointed, and irere sittmg behind the soenes (on the National 
Defenoe QoTemment, on the Bordeaux Delegation, on the Wax Contracts, 
on the Commune, etc.). As Jules Simon says, “ Half the Chamber were bedding 
an enquiry into the behaTiour of the other half " {Qowo. de M. Thiers, ii. 7). 
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The Bill for the reform of local government passed with 
some compromises both on the poUtical and administrative 
side. Thus the champions of local liberties reluctantly 
conceded to the Government the right of dissolving the 
Departmental Councils, and to the Pr^fet the siirveillance 
over the village communes. But the institution of a 
Departmental Commission to check the Pr6fet went 
through safely, and was, from the point of view of De- 
centralisation, a “ most important creation 

The first session of the Assembly closed during a period 
of tranquiUity such as France had not known for over a 
year. Many regarded it as deceitful ; Fallons was not 
alone in thinking that the country was drifting towards 
an abyss — towards a new Commune and a second German 
invasion. 

It was not to be so ; France was at the beginning of a 
quiet era, agitated no doubt (when is a French Bepublio 
not agitated ?), but free from great political convulsions. 
The friends of Kevolution were discouraged by the defeat 
of the Commune ; Paris seemed to have returned to 
moderation and the Eepublicans in Parliament studiously 
avoided social problems. The new generation, stupefied 
and sobered by events, was more interested in reflection 
than in action. Paul Bourget says, in his famous preface 
to Le Disdple : “ In our schoolrooms we were not gay. 
We said to ourselves that our work was to make a new 
France. . . . We knew that the resurrection of Germany 
at the beginning of the last century had been above aU a 
spiritual achievement, and we realised that it was the 
spirit of France that must be cured.” 

In the absence of any steady current of popular opinion, 
tb-B work fell upon the Parliament, and France has had few 
better-intentioned, more brilliant and more embarrassed 
Assemblies than that of 1871. The Royalist noajority, clear 
in its devotion to monarchy, was tom by divisiona, and, 
^ Bartihdein 7 , Qouv. de StamM,, p. 166. See Appendix. 
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at tlie very moment that Legitimists and Orleanists were 
shaking hands in the Assembly, the claimant to the throne 
himseK publicly announced just those difEerences they were 
endeavouring to conceal. In such a state of confusion they 
fell into the hands of the cleverest statesman of the day. 
Thiers led them by his d/iatinguo — first, the period of 
reconstructing France, on which they were all agreed, and 
only then the constitutional settlement, about which they 
diScred. The majority accepted this, partly out of real 
patriotism and partly from an obscure feeling that, after 
the republic had done the ditty work, the monarchy 
might make its entry with clean hands. 

Thiers did not agree with them : in bis view it was just 
the dirty work, in which the country was interested • — and 
in the one person who could do it, himself. Personally, 
he would far rather be President of a republic than Prime 
Minister of a monarchy. The country would be grateful to 
him for his good administration, and a new republican 
party under Gambetta was offering new pledges of modera- 
tion. But Thiers knew he must conceal his scepticism 
about a Restoration, till he was strong enough to defy the 
majority in the Assembly. 

In the end, he showed his hand too soon : in 1873 the 
Assembly woke up to the facts, brushed Thiers aside and 
asked whether it was yet too late to restore the monarchy. 
There may be other opportunities of describing that last 
and desperate struggle. 
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THIBES AT THE COMMISSION OF OECINTRALISATION 
(August and, 1871 . from the Arduves of the Chamber of Deputies) 

M. LB Pa^isiDENT and M. le Miniatre de Tlntdrieur are mtroduced. 

Thtebs : I thanlr the<Conrmission for having seemed for me an 
opportunity to arrive at an agreement, by calling me to thair delibera- 
tions. I have a great desire for concilmtion in spite of difierenoes of 
opinion, which 1 do not disguise at all. 

These differences of opinion are such that, if we were in a normal 
situation and I was King’s Minister, and if I could see one party 
ready to replace the other m the Government, I should hand in my 
resignation. 

I have always been a resolute supporter of Krenoh administration. 
There is not another in Emope as good as oms. In each of om 
revolutions everything would have collapsed into disorder without 
it. I only say this in order that yoiH may recognise how far I have 
to go to accept your BiU. There is not a clause in it, that is not fated 
to be given the lie by the facts. 

Thus, the Prfifet is reduced to a subordinate role. The BiU makes 
hiTu play a part, that is not his proper part. The Pr6fet is not only 
the representative of the executive ; he is the representative of the 
State. The State has to be represented not only at Paris but in the 
provinces. The Pr6fet alone can discharge that duty. Now the 
BiU TuakfiR him a kind of clerk charged with drawing up reports 
for the OonBeil-G6n6ral of the Department and carrying out its 
decisions. 

You have set up a Ooramission ; I disapprove completely of this 
institution. However, I do not oppose it. I should have under- 
stood, though I could not have accepted, that the Oonseil, meeting 
from tinnft to time, should appoint a Commission to watch over the 
execution of its decisions. But I have always beUeved that there 
is only one kind of good government and one kind of real Uberty. 

m 
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Good government means unity of action; real liberty is the 
opportunity of dismissing the authority, to whom the action has 
been entrusted. But once you have set up an authority, you must 
not enfeeble it but let it act. 

The Pr6fet ought to be placed in such a situation. He should 
be left to act, and the ConseU should be allowed to stop him, if it is 
not content. This is what the First Consul did. The only Prfifet 
I understand is one, who has a real responsibility and the zeal and 
devotion which result from it, and so apphes himself with aU his 
heart to the administration entrusted to him. But to place at his 
side a body to prevent him from acting is to put him in an impossible 
position, especially when we have to deal with a character as 
q^uarrelsome as the French. StiU I understand a Commission, which 
should be the continuation of the Conseil. I imderstand it as an 
experinienfc. It is just possible it might succeed, though I do not 
believe it, but a body of men governing with the Prdfet I could 
never have accepted, if I had taken part in the debate. It would 
have been necessary, if the Commission were a Commission of 
surveiUanoe, that the Prfifet should be president. However, the 
Assembly has committed itself, and I recognise that it would be 
difficult now to make it change its mind. 

If the powers of the Commission have been reduced to those 
of Burveillanoe only, it would have been less embarrassing to 
have someone else and not the Prfifet as president, but you 
have given to the Commission the administration of the entire 
Department. 

The first danger implicit in having a Commission of direct action 
is that it may absorb all power into itself. Assemblies, when they 
last, end by becoming personified in a committee. The Commission 
win be the real Conseil-Gdneral. However much trouble you take 
to create more interest in the administration of the Department, 
you will find it very difficult to secure it ; the Department is not 
like the old province ; the ancient provinces were real little nations, 
to which everyone Mt loyalty. Now, when the OonseU meets on a 
Monday, no business is more pressing than to end on the Saturday. 
Tou want to increase these sessions, to have two a year. You can 
do so without any danger ; no one will come. But four or five of 
the keener people will take hold of all the business of the Oonsefi. 
They will find electoral advantages in doing so ; the Commission 
win bo the ladder leading to a seat in Parliament. The Commission 
win be the place, where several determined men wiU seek to become 
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the masters, and they will succeed. The Conseil will let t^An do it 
without interference. 

You are making this law with the old Conseils in mind, not those 
the next elections will give you. You give a Department very large 
powers and you never consider that the Conseil may abuse them. 
You will have some Conseils where the idea of disorder will find 
credit ; at ChamhAry and Nice you will have Conseils with Separatist 
ideas. 

To give the verification of its own elections to the Conseil is a 
serious mistake ; the mistake is to consider the Conseil as sovereign. 
Above the Conseil-General there is always the State. If you tam Va 
the Conseil decide on the elections, you put everything m the >>n.nflH 
of the majority. If you had put the decision in the hands — I do not 
say of the Conseil de Prefecture (though it is the beat jurisdiction 
but it is no longer in fashion), but with an appeal to the Conseil 
d’etat, which has always been impartial — you would have done a 
sensible thing. 

Lenoel : Clause 47 allows recourse to the Conseil d’etat in 
case of violation of the law, even in the case of validation of elections. 

Chbistophle : Clause 16 formally excepts the verification of 
powers. 

The President op the Commission: The ComioisBion had 
proposed recourse to the Conseil d’Etat but the Assembly rejected it 
after listening to the arguments of a Minister, M. Victor Ldrano. 

Thiers ; This is not one of the thmgs I mind most. What I 
mind moat is the public danger. The provision that the Conseil 
may meet at the demand of two-thirds of its members is inadmissible. 
No one in a State may meet except at the orders of the supreme 
authority. Otherwise, there is no securiiy. Under a monarchy, the 
Chamber of Peers itself cannot meet except when called by the 
King. This applies a/oriton to a Conseil-Gdndral. UnderaRepublio, 
only the sovereign Assembly can convoke itself. Beyond that, 
everything of the kind is dangerous. We have thorou^ly defeated 
material border. I answer for it with my head ; with an army 
like ours, numerous and reorganised, we shall not have even an 
attempt at disturbance. But moral order can only be restored after 
a iong treatment. What is there to prevent a, Department with a 
detestable majority from assembling on its own ? The will of two- 
thirds will be enough, and that at the bidding of a Commismon, 
which will represent all its power. This clause is not voted ; I 
, implore the Commission to give it up. 
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Tlie Conseil is to have two sessions a year ; that is quite enough. 
If extraordinary sessions are necessary, let it denoand an authorisa- 
tion frona the State through its Pidfet. 

Moturtr : An idea very common nowadays is to allow the Conseil 
to meet on its own. 

L. Betot : I put in the two-thirds instead of one-half. 

Thiees : I admit that the Commission has only deferred to a 
very general feeling. I share the feeling but not the opinion, to 
which the feeling has given rise in many minds. There is a recent 
experiment, that is decisive — I mean the dissolution of the late 
Conseils by a Government, which was the most unpopular we have 
ever had. The Delegation of Tours was not even in agreement with 
the Paris Government. Public opinion was violently excited, and 
yet not a Conseil-Gdneral dared to meet. 

Several members : Because it was against the law. 

Thiees : You want to make a law, that shall be orderly ; take 
care you do not make one that is disorderly. It is a great mistake 
to say that it is Paris, that must be resisted ; Paris has not made all 
the revolutions. It has not even made one, that any of the big cities 
would not have made in its place. It is the expression of the opimon 
of the moment. In 1815 it brought about the Eestoration, which all 
Prance wanted ; in 1830 all Prance made the revolution ; in 1848 
there was no more resistance to it at Bordeaux or at Eouen than at 
Paris. It is a mistake to suppose that Governments arc overthrown 
by caprice. They fall because they feel that opinion is hostile ; they 
hesitate and are troubled ; the Government of Louis-Philippe was 
attacked several times. It fired the cannon resolutely, as long as it 
felt opinion was on its side ; once only a revolution at Paris failed 
— the 18th of March — , because I had Prance behind me and I did 
not hesitate. If opinion had been divided, I should have hesitated 
myself and been beaten. Paris is only the readiest instrument in 
the hands of the rest of Prance. When you think you are giving 
powers to the Departments, they will not use them; only the 
dangerous people will use them. Eeoently when we were at the 
gates of Paris, seventeen Departments in the South demanded to 
iheet. What would have become of Pranoe ? Your measure is good 
for nothing except to create difficulties. I pass to the final olaMes 
which allow Conseils to act together. 

MoOTiN : Only for objects of Departmental utility. 

Thiees : If that is so, why not let the common action go on 
between the Prfifets 1 You mistrust the Pr4fetB. They are pas- 
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siouately devoted to the welfare of their Departments. If several 
Departments want a common road, the Prdfets take up the matter ; 
they come to Paris. 

Motjiin : Eor twenty-nine years I have heen a member of the 
Conaeil-Gfin4ral of Puy-de-D6me, and I can assure you that I have 
never seen the Pr6fet display all this zeal for the welfare of the 
Department. 

Thiers : You are making a law with the Empire in mind, and it 
has disappeared. The Prfifets of the Empire had only one object — 
the elections. In ordinary times an agreement will always be possible 
for a real need through the Pr6fets. 

Waddhtgton: The law has two considerable guarantees : (1) the 
Pr4fet can always be present at these meetings ; (2) to be carried 
out, the decisions must be approved by all the Conseils ooncemed. 

Eevbbohoh proposed ; “ These meetings must he announced 
beforehand to the Prdfets and shall not take place, unless the Govern- 
ment during a delay of . . . months has raised no objection.” 

Thiers : I should accept that. 

There is something more. It is impossible to say that the 
Government cannot dissolve the Conseil without a special law. At 
least a fortnight is necessary to obtain a law. Almost always after 
a revolution laws are made with a view to the past [i.e. to the danger 
of Paris] and not to the future. Paris has just given us a reassuring 
exhibition. In the Conseil Municipal there is a majority in &vour 
of order. There is no more resistance in Paris ; it is elsewhere. 
Put this in, that we cannot dissolve a Conseil without referring it 
to you at once, and I accept. 

The publicity of sittings is also a bad thing. The Conseils are 
administrative bodies. When there is no publicity, there is every 
chance of their doing business for business’ sake. Now, you will have 
to have special halls for discussion. Orderly people will not come 
to the sittings ; you will only have the disorderly. One cannot do 
business like that. 

Target ; We have had publicity for four years. It has not 
turned out so badly. What is more, the Corps L4gi8latif voted it 
last year ; it is difficult to go back. 

. TmiiinH : Again, you have given to the Departmental Com- 
mission all the moat important parts of hhe administration of the 
communes. It is true you have taken from it the ordinary communal 
budget, but these will no longer give rise to any difficulty ; they are 
decided beforehand. What is important is the extraordinary budget 
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— the “ centimes additionnels ”, the loans for new estabhshments. 
AH this you have left to the Commission. 

On clause 88 {dedaration of pj,blic iMityfor jnMic roads) : This 
is a misunderstanding of all the principles of equity. Nothing is 
more sacred than property. Nothing is more serious than expropria- 
tion for public utility. One cannot leave it to the Conseil. You ate 
giving not the " tutelle oommunale ”, for the word is not exact, 
but all the administration of the communes to the Commission, 
Then we must say that the offices of the Prfifets no longer belong to 
them but to the Commission. The communes only work under the 
direction of the Pr6fets and Soua-pr6fets ; one Department sends to 
the Prefecture 8000 communal affairs a year. The Commission will 
not do all this work ; you will not find men to do it. The affairs will 
suffer. If that is what you want, I will never consent to it. At my 
age I win not lend my name to the dislocation of the Erenoh 
administrative system. 

La BASSETiiiRB : If the Commission consented to.reserve all ques- 
tions concerning the administration of the communes till the vote 
of -the law on the communes, if it consented to wait for the issue 
of the experiment of Departmental Commissions, would this con- 
cession satisfy M. le President du Conseil ? 

Thiebs : If you would consent to withdraw this clause, I should 
be very gratefd. I only ask for the withdrawal of the clauses 
about the administration of the communes. 

La BASSEXikBS : It is quite understood that this is a bargain ; 
that, if the Commission gives way on this point, it will be on con- 
dition that the rest of the law is untouched. 

Thiebs : Yes, it will be a bargain. 1 came here with ideas of 
conciliation. Otherwise I should have asked you to make the 
Pr&fets presidents of the Commissions, but it has been pointed out 
to me that the Assembly has already committed itself on this 
question. What is the danger at present 1 It is that little by little 
you get possession of all the powers. The Commission of Enquiry 
on the events of March 18th have just sent for General Bourbald 
to give evidence without consulting the Minister for War ; it is a 
usurpation. I shall defend the Executive ; I will lay down the 
powers entrusted me, untouched as I received them. ' 

On clauses 35 cmi 36: Lucet: In case of dissolution, what will 
happen to the administration of the Department 1 

Thiebs : The obligation to refer to the Assembly is a sufficient 
guarantee. Besides in the Assembly there wjU be discussions, which 
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■will have their influence on the electors. We must have a longer 
delay for the convocation. 

On clause 44 {declaraiion of fubUe uiility) : CmaaTOPHlE : 
This declaration is surrounded with guarantees. 

Tbxebs : In order to use it, the Conseil must have hrohen the 
law; it will not break it. 

Glome 51 (resolutions on economic questions) : Thiers .* Very 
well, since it is voted. 

Clause 71 : Thiers : We should have ■wished, since the Pr6fet 
is not president, that the president should always bo the oldast 
and that the Fr4fet should be present ess officio. . . . 

Brnotji, : In the course of the discussion M. le Chef du Pouvoir 
has said several times, “ Your law is detestable; it is a muddle 
I ask him, if we are making a bargain, not to use such language in 
the Assembly. 

TniBRa ; AJl I can give you is my silence ; you shall have it. 
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Adam, Mmb Juliette (Left). 

Mes angoisses et nos lutles (1871-3). 

Nos amities ^oUUques avant Vabandon de la remnohe (1873-5). 
EeiuiniBcencea (in semi-dtatj form) largely consisting of letters 
and conversations. A vivid picture of Gamtetta and his group. 

Aneales de L’ASSEHBLtE ETATIOKALE, Debates, Beports of Com- 
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BO detailed that it can ahnost be used as a supplement to the 
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(hiowN-PRijiroE. Diaries of the Emperor Frederielt (translated by 
Prances A. Wells), Contains a few pages on the Peace Negotiaiiona 
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tDAMTiEKBE, Marquis de (Bight). Oing cm de ma vie politigue. This, 
I think, is privately printed. I have been unable to get a oopyt 
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tDB Beoghib, Dxjo (Bight Centre). Bouvmm. Published in various 
copies of the Revue des Bern Monies : it is, I think, in course of 
being published as a separate work. A very characteristic work 
with all the author's literary elegance, power of historical analysis, 
and slightly mordant humour. 

tDB MAEOtBB (Left Centre). L'AssenMee naiionale de 1871 (2 vols.). 
Distmguished in style ; its point of view is that of a penitent 
Republican. The anecdotes tantalise by their rarity. 

fDE Mbatjx, Vioomte de (Eight). Souvenirs politiques. De Meaux 
(though technically a Legitimist) is a spiritual child of the Bight 
Centre Doctrinaires with their rather literary liberalism and their 
high-minded detachment. 

D’HiTjasoNViLLE, Comte. Mon journal, Part II. Part of this diary, 
by the old friend of the Orleans Princes, is quoted in Denis op. dt. 

DREUX-Baiizi;, Maequis de (Legitunist). Notes et souvenirs. A 
violently anti-Orleanist collection of documents by .one of the 
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Falloux, Vioomte de (Legitimist). Memoires i’un royoHste (2 vols.). 
Vol. II concludes with an account of the Assembly. The style is 
distinguished, and the comments on the Comte de Chambord’s 
policy trenchant, 

|Favbb, Jules (Left). Gouvemement de la defense natmude. Vol. Ill, 
which goes down to the Treaty of Frankfort, covers part of the 
period. Authoritative and well documented. 

Fidus, Journal. Under this pseudonym, Loudun, a Bonapartist, 
gives his impressions (naturally hostile) of the iisembly. 

Frevoihet, C. de (Left). Souvenirs. Chapters 8 and 9 cover the 
period. The treatment derives its value from the author's inti- 
macy with Gambetta. 

fGAUBETTA. Bisoours (coUected by Reiaach). 

Gonoourxs. Journal (Vol, 6). The well-lmown diary by Jules and 
Edmond (this part is by Edmond alone). Has some vivid portraits 
of politicians. 

Gve, La Joyeuse Bnfamoe de la Tromime RepuhUque. A semi- 
autobiographical romance of the lightest character. Conveys 
some of the political and sodal atmosphere, 

Kel-kun. 

PortraUs. 
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of deputies. Amusing in a rather elaborate 
way. The portraits of members of the Bight are mostly satirical. 

fLAooMBE, Ohablbs (Legitimist). Journal pohtiqm (3 vols.). Indis- 
pensable to a student of the Assembly. Does for the “ inner 
life ” of the Right what Mme Adam does for the Left. 

■(■Lamy, Etibitne (Left). His Reiiiew oj Lacomb^s Journal (printed as 
an Appendix) is a brilliant summary of the relations between 
Thiers and the Eight. 

fLooKROY, Edouard (Left). Au Msard de la me, A few skotohos of 
Bepublioan deputies. 

Marmitb aux LOIS. A pamphlet (in the Biblioth&que Nationale) 
describing the life of the i^sembly in a familiar style. 

Pblletan, Camille (Left). ThSdlre de Versailles — VAsseniblee aujour 
le jour. A vehemently Republican sketch of the Assembly during 
its two last years. 

Pbssard, Hector (Left). Mes fdits jiapiers (2 vols.). A brilliant (if 
rath* malicious) study of the period (Vol. II refers to the 
Assembly) by a journalist, who was a friend of Thiers. 

Report of the Commission on Decentralisation. MSS. in the 
Archives of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Simon, Jules (Left). Le Soir de ma joumde. Reminiscences (partly 
by Simon himself, partly by his sou Custave from recollections of 
oonversationB). Admirably vivid and witty. Forms a good 
supplement to the more formal 

Qoumnement de M. Thiers (2 vols.). Like all his works, full of 
benevolence agreeably tinged with malice. 

Tains, Hippolyte. Sa vie et correspondanoe. Vol. Ill covers the 
period 1871-B. There are some political allusions. Taine was a 
Conservative but not a clerical, and drifts rather uneasily between 
the Orleanists and Thiers. 

j'THrERS, Adolphe. Notes et souvenirs (1870-73). (Translated by 
F. M. Atkinson.) HaturaUy contains important material, but is 
discreet to the point of dubess. One misses the verve of Thiers’ 
speeches and conversation, 

fViNOLS, Babon db (Eight). Journal, quoted by Denis op. oit, 

"Weiss, J, J. 

Gorribat BonsiUuiionnd. 

Notes et impressions. 

Weiss was the en/rnit terrible of the Right, who afterwards rallied 

* to the Republic, The first work (published after our period) 
contains a brilhant and devastating essay on "Les Illusions 
monarebiques ” (p, 67). The second work, consisting of letters 
and essays, some of wMoh were written in 1871, show him as still 
a Royaliat, though a very independent one. 


Anonymous sket 
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Barth^lemt, Joseph. Lb Qomemement de la France. A well-known 
survey of Prencli institutions : o. 9 contains a description of local 
government, wMoh refers to the decentralising pohoy of the 
National Assembly . 

BeIiLesort, AiTDRf:. Lee Iradlectvde et Vavkiemmt de la Troisikne 
R&iriM'igue. An interesting study of such writers as Hugo, 
Maubert, "Veuillot, Taine and Renan. 

Bbbnanos, George. La Qrcmde Pern des bien penscmts. A life of 
Drumont: bnUiantlyand bitterly anti-Semitic. Has some virulent 
pictures of political leaders. 

Bouniols, Gastoh. Thiers m pouwir (1871-3). Selections from 
Thiers’ pohtical correspondence with some hvely footnotes. 

CouBERTiN, PiEEBB DE. Evolution of France under the, Third RepuUio 
(translated by Isabel Hapgood). 

D’Aeoay, Joseph. Notes %nMits sur Thiers. Of little value. 

Dattdbt, Ernest (Orleanist). 

Due d’Aumale. 

Irois mois d’histoire : la virid sur Vessan de la restmration. 
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De Elbrs. Le Gomte de Paris (translated by Constance Majendie). 

De Lttz, Pierre (Legitimist). Henri 7, An excellent study of the 
Comte de Chambord by a Legitimist admirer. 
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the work of the Assembly. 

De Roux, Marquis. Origimes etfondation de la Troisiime Bipubligue, 
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DbsohaneLjPaul. QarrLetta. Probablythe best book on theRepublioan 
leader. 

Desjoyeaux, Claude-FoSl. La Fusion monarohigue (1848-73). A 
standard account of the negotiations from an Orleanist point of 
view. , 

Diotionnaire farlementaire. a biographical dictionary of 
deputies. 

Dreyfus, Robert. 

M. TMers contre V empire, la guerre et la commune (1869-71). 

La R^pubUque de M. Thiers (1871-3). 

Excellent studies of the period and the statesman. 

Eaguet, Pmtle. Mgr. Dupardoup. A sympathetic study by the well- 
known Erenoh Liberal. 

Propos lUteraires (Series 2). Contains an interesting study of Thiers 
as a speako: in the essay on " L’feoquence politique ”. 

Gheusi, P. B. (Left), La Tie et la mort singidiires de Garribetta. Written 
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by Gambetta’s cousin : contains some family traditions, but 
notbing sensational. Ratbei a glorification of his relative, 

Hal&vy, Dakiel. La Fin des notables. An excellent title. The design 
of the book is to study the period 1871-7 as the last effort of the 
aristocracy to rule. The author on the whole regards their 
failure as inevitable. It is continued in a second book, La 
BepMiqite des dues. 

he Gourier de M. Thiers. Contains a groat deal of Thiers’ correspond- 
ence, woven together with comments — “ almost a biography ”, 
as the author describes it. 

Hanotatjx, Gabuiel. La France contemforaim (4 vols. \ translated by 
J. C. Tarver). Remains (though new material is accumulating) a 
classical study of the period by a distinguished statesman. The 
tone is Gambettist, but the author tries to understand the Con- 
servative standpoint. 

Hubebt, Lttoien. Figures parlementaires. A study of Presidents of 
the Chamber and Senate, including Gambetta, Gr^vy and Buffet. 

LAGRAiraE, L’ABBfi. Vie de Ikipanloup. 

Lano, Fiebbe. Apris Vempire. Some venomous (even libellous) 
portraits of Royalists. 

Laub, Fbaitois. The Heart of Oambetta (translated by Violet Montagu). 
A “ sentimental ” history of G am betta’s relations with L^onie. 
Has little politioal value. 

LoidiNiE, Emmanuel Beau DE. La Restauration rmnqu6e. The author 
declares “ Toutes mes heredites sont orl4aniBteB ”, and his grand- 
father, Beau, sat in the Centre of the Assembly and voted for the 
Republic. But the book is a strong criticism of the Orleanists. 

Loth, Arthub (Legitimist). L'Fcheo de la restauration monarchique. 
An able statement of the case against the Orleanists. 

Malo, Henri, Thiers. The best and most complete life of Thiers. 

Martbt, Jean. Glemenceau (translated by Milton Waldman). A well- 
known record of conversations with the Tiger, It contains some 
appreciations of politicians of the period (as does General Mor- 
dacq’s Le MinisUre Glemenoeau, Vol. Ill), Clemenceau was one 
of the last survivors of the Assembly, though he resigned after the 
Commxme. 

Matter. Bmrmck el son temps. 

Noailles, MARftuis DE. Le Bureau du roi. A very important book 

* (published 1932). The second part is taken from the papers of 
the Marquis de la Fert4 Mun, and forms practically our only 

• authority for the inner history of the Chambord manifesto. 

Reolus, Maurice. 

UAvhiemerU de la Troisikne BiptMique (Series "L’Ancdeime 
France ”). 

M. Thiers (Series “ Le Roman des grandes existenora ”). 

E. Fmrd (Essai de contribution a I’histoiie du parti rdpublicain). 
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ZivAfes (Socialist). Eistoire de la Troisikm BepvbUqw (1870-1926). 

Zevobt (Left). Hislme de la Troisihm B&pybUque (4 vols.). 

English AnTHOBiTtBs 

Acton, Lord. Correspondence. Several letters are from France, wtere 
as a Liberal Gatbolio he came in touch with the Bight Centre. 

Algeb. The New Paris Sketch Booh. A description of Paris by an 
Engbsh resident (1887). Contains some sketches of politicians. 

Blowitz, Henei. Mp Memoirs. He was correspondent to The Times. 
Chapter 2 describes experiences during the Commune . 

Bodlet, J. B. K. France. The olassioal study of French politics by an 
English thinker. The author is definitely anti-Republican and 
slightly pro-Empiro. 

King, Edwabd. French Politioal Leaders. Another (rather slight) book 
by an Englishman on French politicians. 

Lawton. The Third French Repvblic. 

Mabzials, Fbane. QambesUa (in the “ Statesmen ” Series). ^ 

Mubbay, Gbbnville Eustace Glaibe. Men of the Third RepulUa. 
Sketches of prominent politicians by an Englishman, who know 
France well. 

Round dboiU France. A .rather satirical description of French 
politics in 1877. 

Stefhens, ‘Winiered. Madam Adam (from Louis-Philippe until 1917). 
A useful sketch of her life. 

VANnAM, Albebt. 

My Paris Note Booh. 

Men and Manners of the Third ReprdMo. 

Full of slightly irritating gossip about the Second Empire and 
the Third B.epub]io. The author, who poses as having inside 
information, is anti-Bepublican and rather a friend to the Empire. 

Vassili, Count Paul. France from behind the Veil. This book is 
pretentious, like its title. The oonversations are not reliable (for 
example, his talk with the Comte de Chambord in the Versailles 
Park (1873) : all the other evidence is to the efEect that the 
Comte never went outside his house). It may be read with 
amusement and used with caution. 

Wapdinoton, Mapamb, My First Tears as a Frerudmornm (1876-9). 
The authoress was an American. She married Waddington 
(deputy of the Left Centre in the Assembly) in 1874, but o. 2 
contaias some interesting impressions of the National Assembly —7 
mostly of B personal na^e. 
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AsBAXiraoi. Bonapaitist deputy, 63 
Abbkdbhn'. Lover of peaoe, 226 
About, Edmond. At Veraaflles, 202 
Adam, Edmond. Attack on Simon, 
60 to.’'; deputy for Paris, 70 ; pro- 
posed as Pr6fet de Police, 168 ; 
appeal for pacification, 182; attacks 
Ducrot, 285 n .* ; criticises Louis 
Blanc, 302 n.^ ; walks with Qoinot, 
366 ; letter to dambetta, 376 ; 
sketch, 390-92 ; on Perry, 403 n.^ ; 
on Tolain’s Socialism, 408 ; Deist, 
411 ; on de Broglie, 476, 4m 
Adam, Mmb. Dn Oambetta, 212 ; at 
school, 231 ; on Gambetta’s Be- 
pubKo, 379 j relations with Gam- 
betta, 392-7 ; protest against Paul 
Bert, 408 i in religious discussion, 
411 j Eoohefort’s letter to, 464 
Adndaidb, Mmb (sister of Louis- 
Fhilippe). Thiers’ interview with, 
9 ; Thiers’ remark to, 23 
Adnbt. Proposes vote of confidence 
in Thiers, 404 

AoouiiTjOoMTBSsaD’. Mother of Mme 
Ollivier, 392 

Alain-TaboA. Begarded as an ex- 
tremist, 66 n.* 

ALBNgoN, Duo d’. Unde to Comte 
de Paris, 264; Memours leaves 
testamentary note for, 264 n.^ 
Andhabbx, Count. Austrian Minis- 
ter, 466 

Andb:6, AIiNBIid. Elected at Paris 
(July), 385 

'ATOBii, Jban. Elected (July), 388 
AuHaouXiflMB, Duo d’ . Passed over by 
Charles X in abdication, 234, 236 
AnoouuSmb, puoHBSSB d’. In- 
fluence over Comte de Ghambord, 
237, 246 


Antohuuli, Cabdinad. Thiers’ mess- 
age to, 460 

Abaqo, Emmanudi,. Sketch, 36 ; 
ofietB to go to Bordeaux, 40m.‘ ; sent 
to Bordeaux, 68 ; succeeds Gam- 
betta as Minister of the Interior, 
69; elected deputy, 70; reply 
about elections, 76 ; in Peaoe de- 
bate, 128 ; proposes permanence, 
187 ; urges Cbangarnier to get on 
bus, 206 ; interview with Thiers, 
303; member of Moderate Left, 
403; Preemason, 410; Ambas- 
sador to Switzerland, 467 ; wishes 
to be cook to Comte de Cbambord, 
497 

AbbbIi. Elected deputy, 71 

AB1BTOTI.B. Translated by St-Hi- 
laiie, 309, 422 

Abnaud. Asks the Assembly to let 
Maires sit pdth them, 176 ; in de- 
bate on the proposition des Maires, 
178 ; refuses to sigp election de- 
cree, 179 ; Catholic Bepublicon, 
409, 411 ; in debate on return to 
Paris, 609 

AbniMiVON. At Brussels Conference, 
43S; dismissed from Paris Em- 
bassy, 444 

Abhodd. Member of Paris Central 
Committee, 168, 160, 179 

Abnodd, Matthhw. “ Dry light ”, 
24 ; feiend of Scherer, 486 

Abnould, Abthub. In the Com- 
mune, 180 

AttH/A. Eefcrred to by Dupanloup, 
417 

Aubbt. Elected deputy, 66 

AuDiErBBT'PASQUtDR. Elected de- 
puty, 68; urged to join Buffet 
Government, 206 ; member of 
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Oileonifit Bight, 269 ; chaxaoter, 
289-91 j puts up Prinoas, 292 j 
witness to agreement between 
Thiers and Princes, 302 ; alterca- 
tion with Thiers, 307 ; surpneed at 
Comte de Ohamtod’s note, 333 
fixes dates of elections, 382, 389 ; 
alliance with Casimir-P^er, 482 n.‘ 

Attbubk SB IfmoBEi,. Elected de- 
puty, 66 ; presides over meeting of 
Rig^t, 88 ; on right of petition, 
134 ; defends BioyaJism, 191 ; pre- 
sides over Moderate Bight, 347 ; in 
debate on proposition Rivet, 60S 

Atimali, Duo n’. On the Legitim- 
ists, 67 ; eleoted deputy, 68 j lands 
at St. h^o, 84, 86 ; refuses to inter- 
fere against Commune, 167 n.* ; 
threatened by Commune, 181 n .* ; 
uncle to Comte de Paris, 264; 
character, 266-7 ; on the Pusion, 
261-2,263; ontheOrleonists, 266; 
refused leave to serve in war, 281, 
282 ; pledge not to oppose Legiti- 
mate Monarchy, 286; interview 
withDuorot, 286, 287 ; interview at 
Dreux, 288, 289; stays withVingtain, 
289; with Pasquibr, 292; Thiers on, 
294; Declarationof May 27th, 206; 
promises to visit Comte de Cham- 
bord, 300 M.i; negotiations with 
Thiers, 302 ; debate on abrogation 
of laws of exile, 304-14 ; at Thiers’ 
house, 316 ; at Thiers’ dinner, 316 ; 
Comte de Chambord does not want 
to see, 321 ; might have led the 
Assembly, 401 ; Orleanist plans 

for, 481 ; suggested as successor to 
Thiers, 496 

Aunnuras, Maboub. Simon com- 
pared to, 429 

A'uaBu:,!) db PAnAonTBa, Gbbbrai.. 
Critioises the Miniaters at Paris, 
132 n.^; at meeting of Council 
(March 17th), 163 


BAaoB, Pbancus. Strachey’s por- 
trait of, 3 ; B4musat’B essay on, 
427 


BAnBN, Gband Dukb ob. Von Keu- 
dell’s message to, 106 ; moder- 

ate attitude of, 117 
Bauab. At Brussels Conference, 438 
Baij^o. Hatred of Orleanists, 223 n.‘ 
Bambbbobb. In debate on Peace, 
124, 126 

BabbbvidIiB, Maequib db. Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, 466 
Babaqbok. At Bordeaux, 92; in 
debate on Prinoes, 304 ; proposes 
to modify law of inheritance, 
380 ; ^etoh, in debate on pro- 

position Rivet, 603, 604 
Babael, Gbbbbal nu. Command 
against Commune, 186 
Bababtb. Secretary of Assembly, 81 
Babasoud. Reports in favour of 
Aumale’s election, 309 
Babdoux. Member of Left Centre, 
484 

BabIibb. Secretary to Qambetta, 

414 ».* 

Babodbt. Adjoint at Lyons, 447 
Baebot, 0. Persuades Lafayette 
to accept July Monarchy, 220 n.^ 
Babthb. In debate on Papacy, 418 
BABmfiLBUY - St - HttjAJBb. Reads 
Peace preliminaries, 123 ; in de- 
bate on Princes, 309 ; Thiers 
speaks to him about Gambetta, 
381 ; writes in favour of Testdin, 
384 ; letter to Boysset, 384 ».* ; 
sketoh, 421-2 ; Thiers sends Ber- 
geret to, 463, 481 

Bastard. Interrupts Ci6mieux, 37 
Bakbie, Witness to agreement be- 
tween Thiers and the Princes, 302 ; 
character, in debate on Princes, 
308, 809 ; on the combination of 
three Mnistries, 431 w.' 

Baudb, Baeob. Sent to Brussels Con- 
ference, 102, 438 
Baudib. Trial of subsoiibers to 
memorial to, 37, 367-9 
Bavabia, Kibu oe. Tips Baze, 209 
Bazaibb, Marshal. Trial of, 268 n. 
Baze. Elected guesteur, 81 ; attacks 
Positivist Club, 134 ; stories 
against, 208-9 
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Beloastel, MAHcjms be. Thiers’ 
answer to (about his religion), 28 ; 
suggests restoration, 88; opposes 
Thiers’ title, 96; in debate on 
transference of Assembly, 140 ; 
character, 347 ; in debate on 
Bapacy, 418 ; typical member of 
Blight, 461 n.^ ; proposes to vote 
definite form of government, 496 
BELQiAirs, QxTEEir OT. Describes grief 
of Louis-PMlippe, 351 
Bbnoist, d’Azy. Elected deputy, 
66 ; presides at Bordeaux, 76 ; 
Vice-President of Assembly, 81 ; 
presides over meeting of Bight, 
342 ; member of the Commission 
on the proposition Bivet, 496 n.’ 
BEKaEnET. In rising of March ISth, 
165 ; saved by Thiers, 463, 481 w.* 
Bebbi, Duo be. Murder of, 234 
Bekbi, DnoHESSE BE. Arrest by 
Thiers, 0, 10, 90, 235 ; Begent 

for son, 234 ; Comte de Ghambord 
not allowed to have picture of, 236 ; 
at Venice, 247 

BEKaTEB. On Thieih, 24 ; relations 
with PaJloux, 66 ; view on exile of 
Princes, 86 n.‘ ; Thiers his friend, 
91 ; speech about Picst Empire, 
222 ; speeoh on exUe of Pidnoes, 

246 ; speeoh on the Monarchy, 
247 ; Comte de Ghambord’s letter 
to, 264 ; friend of Laoombe, 297 ; 
Opposition under Empire, 360 ; 
friend of de Vogfi6, 467 
Bkbt, Paul. Publi^ed Ineligibility 
list, 62 ; Gambetta on, 369 m.* ; 
writes for La RipuHique Fran^aiae, 
404 ; Anti-derioalism, 408 ; argu- 
ments with SpuUer, 411 
BEBTAtTLB. Member of Left Centre, 
487 ; Commission on tbs proposi- 
tion Bivet, andPresident of Bureau, 
496 

Bebthelos. Dispute with Benan, 406 
Bebtbasb. Thiers’ remark to, 24 
BESOHEBEiitiES. Presiding offioial of 
Assembly, 213 

BEimiOET. Elected deputy, 68 ; 
Secretary of Assembly, 81 ; in 


Peace debate (Deoheance incident), 
126 ; encourages Gambetta, 413 

Beuli^. Democratic youth, 231 ; 
Commission on proposition Bivet, 
496 w.‘ 

Biqot. Question to Gambetta, 373 

BhaiOT. Voted against Peace, 129; 
proposed as Commandant of Paris, 
168 ; in the Assembly, 406 

Biboe, Mabsbaii be. Bemark to 
Henri TV, 300 

Bisaooia, Duo be. See La Boobe- 

IBUOAULB 

Bisuabox. Allowed to establish pre- 
dominance of Prussia, 18; first 
interview with Thiers, 21 ; doubts 
the possibility of elections, 39 ; 
forgets to send safe-conduct, 42; 
informs Gambetta of Armistice, 
43; protests against Gambetta’s 
decree, 63 ; protests to Eavre, 66, 67 ; 
attitude to Gambetta, 60 ; wishes 
for rapid elections, 63 ; refuses to 
disclose peace terms, 77 ; atti- 

tude to Comte de Chambord, 86, 
87 ; offers to send message to 
Princes, 91 ; negotiations with 
Thiers, 103-13, 119-21; judgment 
on, 113-19 ; reasons lor prolonging 
Armistice, 123 ; disappointed at 
quick vote of Peace, 130, 131 ; con- 
sents to return of prisoners, 186 ; 
irritated by Legitimist Bishops, 
273 ; on the Comte de Chambord, 
280 ; on Gontaut-Biron, 297 ; 
Mine Adam on, 397; Gambetta 
and, 399 b.*; bout with Pouyer- 
Quertier, 436 ; refuses passport to 
Eavre, 436 ; attitude to Treaty of 
Peace, 438, 439 ; at the Erankfort 
Conference, 439-42 ; evacuation 
oiffer, 444; caresses Gortshakofi, 
456 

Bbaoas (elder). Judgment on Duoh- 
essedeBerri,236B.*; presides over 
education of Comte de Chambord, 
238 

Blaoas (younger). Writes to La 
Eertd, 296 ; sent to Versailles by 
Comte de Chambord, 321 ; writes to 
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La Fert6, 322, 323 ; Xia Fert6 writes 
to, 330 ; Comte de Cham'bord dic- 
tates his letter to La Fert6 to, 343 
BiiAjs’o, Lotus. Deputy for Paris, 70 j 
on the “provisional EepubUo”, 
06 ; in Peace debate, 127 ; attacks 
NationalDefenoe Government, 134 j 
in debate on the transference of 
Assembly, 130 ; at tho meeting 
with the Central Committee, 168 ; 
in the debate on municipal elec- 
tions, 171 ; on the Paris elections, 
170 ; motion in favour of Makes, 
180 ; “ too poniiOcal ”, 182 j pre- 
sides over meeting at Luxembourg, 
220 ; vote on the Princes, 302 ; 

character, 364 ; Socialism of, 301 ; 
in debate on proposition Rivet, 
602 ; on return to Paris, 600 
BnASQtn. Leads Paris mob, 32 ; at 
Bordeaux, 82 ; condemned by 
Council of War, 162 
Bnowiiz. Reports opening of Pans 
gates, 106 and n.* 

Boohbb. Elected deputy, 68 ; urges 
Princes not to come to Bordeaux, 
86 ; Aumole sends for, 281 ; con- 
versation with La Eert4, 300 ; 

altercation with Thiers, 306 ; re- 
ception for Princes, 316 < 

Boukobbokii. As Pretender, 243 
and n> 

BobaIiD, DU. In the Chambre In- 
trouvable, 226 

Boxtoab. Hostage, murdered, 107 
BomTAXonx, Mnnis. Thiers’ first 
love, 7 

BoNVAnsT. Interview with Eavre, 
168 

Bokdxattx, Abohbissop OS'. Refuses 
to allow Mass, 76 n.* 

BobsIi, QBBxaAi,. Attitude to Cam< 
munords, 462 

Bossubt. Victor de Broglie gives his 
son to read, 473 

BoSTCBATr. Member of Oomipission 
on xnopo^tion Rivet, 406 n.* 
Bounxii. Elected deputy, 71 ; Am- 
bassador at Madrid, 467 
Bottbbaxt, Gbioiibal. Billot Chief of 


Staff to, 406 ; Thiers’ letter to, 
462 n.‘ ; summoned by Commis- 
sion of Assembly, 620 

EoTmaBT, Fattii. Recollections of 
Commune, 461 ,* on the sehools in 
1871, 611 

Bowes, Edwasd. Essay on Com- 
mune, 106 n.‘ 

BOYES. Reports on proposed Com- 
mission on Constitution, 406 m.” 

BOYSSEi. St - HOake’s letter to, 
384».*; on Extreme Left, 403; 
on Ferry, 467 

Bsame. Ex-Minister of Empke, 62 ; 
becomes an Orleanist, 62 ; dis- 

oontent with Thiers, 136 ; proposes 
to meet troops, 187 

Bbelay. Elected for Paris (July), 

386 

Bbeslay. Takes over Bank for Com- 
mune, 164 

Bbissom. Proposes munioipal govern- 
ment for Paris, 172 ; remains in 
Assembly, 181 ; in debate on 
Princes, 304 

BsooiiiE, Albbst Duo DE. On Fal- 
lonx, 66 ; elected deputy, 68 ; at 
Bordeaux, 76 ; on the Fusion, 
00 71.^ ; in train with Thiers, 103 
and ; on royal Palaces, 206 and 
».* ; walks with Falloux, 207 ; re- 
marks to a journalist, 208 ; meets 
Comte de Chamboid, 230 n.‘ ; Or- 
leonist Bight, 260 ; Liberal Catho- 
lic, 272 ; draws up manifesto 
against Infallibility, 276 ; advises 
Comte de Paris, 208, 204 ; Thiers’ 
letter to, 301 ; witness to agree- 

ment between Thiers and Princes, 
302 ; interview with Thiers, 303, 304 ; 
Thiers calls him an intriguer, 306 ; 
depressed at return of Gambetta, 
360; persuades Thiers to change 
Minister of Interior, 426 ; said to 
have desired Eoieign Office, 428 ‘ ; 
Ambassador at the London Oonfer- 
enoe, 437 ; in debate on Lyons f 6te, 
448 ; protests against reception of 
Napoleon III at London, 467; 
Thiers’ jealousy of, 461 ; report 
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on ProBB, 464 sketoh. and 
ohaiaotor, 470-7D ; telationB mth 
Thiers, 479-81 ; vote on the pro- 
position Rivet, 406 n. ; letters to 
Thiers on the proposition Rivet, 

607 ».*, w.* 

BnoaiiiD, Am4t>4hi de. Marries MQle 
Say, 487 ».* 

BBoauB, BnoHESSE de (mother of 
Albert). Taotless sympathy, 11m.*; 
daughter of Mmo de Sta61, 472; 
marries son to Mile Say, 487 m.* 

Bboqiie, Mabbhal be. Sketoh, 471, 
472 

BBoapiE, ViOTOB be (father of Albert). 
Dispute between Joinville and 
Nemours referred to, 264 ; consti- 
tutional views, 269 m.*; sketch, 
471-8 

BBOarJE, ViOTOB-OLAUBB BE. Son of 
Marshal, 471 m.* 

Bbub, Lttoibn. Elected deputy, 66 ; 
at Bordeaux, 83 ; at Booher’s re- 
ception, 316 ; oharaoter of, 349 ; 
proposes to modify law of ihherit- 
anoe, 380 m.* ; typical member of 
Bight, 461 m.* ; on the return to 
Paris, 609 ; at Commission of De- 
oentraUsation, 618 

Bbubel, Gehebal. Paris Central 
Committee, 177 

Bbunet. In Peace debate, 128; 
criticises statues, 206 ; proposes 
repeal of laws of exile, 304 and m.' 

BuBFET. Refuses to join Thiers’ 
Ministiy, 99 ; in Peace debate, 127 ; 
discontent with Thiers, 136 ; de- 
mands occupation of MontValdrien, 
162 ; protests against Maires sitting 
in Assembly, 176 ; Mmister under 
Empire, 268 ; Eriend of Bavinel, 

608 

BuaEABB,MABi!OHAii. In the ’48 Re- 
,volution, 166 

Bbbke., On'Sieyts, 362 and m.*; 
election speeches, 376 ; R4muaat’s 
essay on, 427 

Busch, Db. Bismarck’s conversa- 
tioxui with, 106, 116, 116 


Cablet. Member of the Commission 
on the proposition Rivet, 496 m.' 
Caluob. Meeting at the house of, 
169; Under-Secretary of the In- 
terior, 306 ; Thiers supports candi- 
dature of, 383 

Caubbai, Aboebishof OF. Persuades 
Dupanloup to accept Bishoprio, 276 
Camus. Scherer compared to, 486 m.* 
CANBiHa. Rdmusat’s essay on, 427 
Canova. Sculptor of Stuarts’ tomb, 
239 n.> 

Caffoni. Retort to the French, 362 
Cabayoh-Latoub, be. Comte de 
Chambord’s letter to, 317-20 ; 
elected, 388 

Carlyle, Thomas. Description of 
Thiers and wife, 16 ; description of 
the Versailles banquet, 210 ; on 
Germany, 466 m.‘ 

Carnot. Gambetta compared to, 412 
Carnot, Hxpfolyte. Moderate Left, 
403 

Cabnot, Sabi. Moderate Left, 403 
Cabs, Duo be. Advocates insurrec- 
tion, 246; member of RoyaUst' 
Committee, 247 m.* 

OASiMiB-PAsrBB (father of Auguste). 
Ministry of, 9 and m.* ; death of, 
10 

CASiMiB-PiiBiEB, Auqustb. Elected 
deputy, 68 ; witness to agreement 
between Thiers and Princes, 302 ; 
interviewwith Thiers, 303,304; per- 
suades Thiers to change Minister 
of Interior, 425 ; motion for the 
Republic, 478 m.* ; alUanoe with 
Pas^uier, 482 m.* ; member of Left 
Centre, 488 

Casse, Germain. In Press Gallery, 
211 

Qastblab. Gambetta on, 373 
Oastellane, be. Secretary at Bor- 
deaux, 76, 81 ; informs Thiers of 
arrival of Princes, 84 and n.* ; roll 
of bread thrown at, 236 n.‘; alter- 
cation with Thiers, 305; present 
(with wife) at Thiers’ dinner to 
Princes, 316 ; relations with Gam- 
betta, 413; opposes Press BiU, 
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464 »>; Secretary of Assembly, 
496 

CASTBiiLAiTiB, Masqitisb bb (mother 
of above). Conversation with 
Thiers, 27, 28 ; visit to Thim, 
469 

OAVAiasTAO. Opponent of Louis- 
Napoleon, 363, 369 

Gazal^s. At the Constitnent Assem- 
bly (1789), 219 

CAZBBom! BB Fbabiki!. Blected 
depuiy, 66 ; visits Comte de 
Chambord, 336, 336 

Oazot. ITiiend of Gambetta, 400 

CBLLBBXEm. Premier President at 
Bordeaux, 62 

CAzAHiirB. On the return to Paris, 609 

Chabaub La To OB. Comte de Paris’ 
letter to, 280 ; one of the “ Twelve 
Apostles ”, 300 

OrTATTr, OwBXBnr. Gambetta’s Pr4fet, 
disqualified, 79 

Ceaixembl - Lacoub. Gambetta 
sends to Lyons, 38 ; on the peti- 
tion of Bishops, 416 

CEALorrs, Bishop ob. Liberal views, 
233 

CuABEBOBB, CouTB DG. Belations 
with PaJloux, 66 s taught Cate- 
chism by Dupanloup, 67 ; abdica- 
tion suggested, 83 ; attitude to Be- 
storation, 86, 87$ Manifesto of 
May 6th, 194 ; a Bomantic, 206 ; 
eduoation and youth, 233-9 s ohar- 
aoter, 239-44 ; policy, 246-61 ; atti- 
tude to Orleans Prmoes, 260,262-6 ; 
general views, 271; onthe Pour Pro- 
positions, 272 ; on Dupanloup, 272; 
on his oonfessions, 274 ; behaviour 
during war, 278-80 ; suggested ab- 
dication, 283; Pope appeals to, 
286 ; at Gkmeva, 287 ; Pasquier 

presents plaque to, 290 ; Thiers on, 
294 ; attitude to return of Princes, 
295, 296; Laoombe presented to, 
207 ; letter to Carayon-Latour, 317- 
20; his attitude to Pusion, 321-31; 
visit to Pronoe and Chambord inters 
view, 331-38 ; issnes Chambord 
manifesto, 338-40 ; results, 341, 342 ; 


dismisses La Pert6, 343, 344; ex- 
treme Biightrallies to, 346-9 ; politi- 
cal suioide, 350 ; efieot of letter on 
Papacy, 387 ; white flag presented 
to, 448 ».* ; Thiers’ contempt for, 
468,489 b.'’; general opinion about, 
497 ; visited by P. Duport, 

602 b.* 

Cecambobb, Comtbssb bb. Charaoter, 
244 

CHAHaABBiBB, Gbbbbai.. Eleoted 
deputy, 66 ; in Peaoe debate, 127 ; 
refuses to go on bus, 206 ; impres- 
sion of Chambord manifesto on, 
344 ; remark to Adam, 301 ; sug- 
gested as Buecessor to Thiers, 406 

Chanbiho. Admired by Laboulaye, 
387 

Chanzt, Gbbbbal. Voted against 
Peaoe, 129 ; arrested, IfiS, 171 ; in 
debate on Prankfort Treaty, 443 ; 
member of Loft Centre, 483 

Ohablbs Vni. Invasion of Italy, 362 

Ceablgs X. Anointing of, 226 ; re- 
lation to Jesuits, 232 ; abdicates, 
234 ; views on eduoation of Comte 
de Chambord, 236 ; attitude to 
religion, 240 

Chabbgto’b, Gbnbbal. Abstained on 
Peaoe division, 129 

Chabxbbs, Duo BB. Thiers’ letter to, 
91 ; as hoy, 252 ; brother of Comte 
do Paris, 263 ; Thiers’ letter to, 
266 ; serves in war, 281 ; at Thiers’ 
dinner, 310 ; at Zurich Congress, 
360 

CsABTBBS, Duohbssb BB. At TMers’ 
dinner, 316 

Qhatbahbbiahb. As Royalist leader, 
223-5 ; as religious leader, 232 ; at 
baptism of Comte de Chambord, 
234 ; kneels before Comte de 
Chambord, 236; speaks of the 
“ Museum of Prague ”, 238 

Ceaubby, Gustavg. Hostage, mur- 
dered, 197 

CHAUBAHb, Babob. At the Assem- 
bly, 211 ; in debate on Papacy, 
418 B.^ ; reiseB question of Lyons 
'f6te, 447, 448 
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CmiSNBLONO. Aooortnt of Thiors' 
Bdfort appeal, 119-21; demooralio 
youth, 231 

Cmai, Mob. Mistrusts Duponloup, 
67, 272, 473 ; at Veisailles Cathe- 
dral, 203 ; ta Ambassadors' Galloty 
212 ; relations with Simon, 431 

CHOiSHUL-PBASiJir. Member of Left 
Centre, 487 and 

Chbistopelb. At Commission of Be- 
oentralisstion, 517 

CissEY, Qekbbal se. Commands 
against Commune, 186 ; candidate 
at Paris, 385 ; elected, 386 ; Minis- 
ter of War, 434 

Cii^EOiXE!, JirCiES. Description of 
Bordeaux, 76 

OLAVEAtr. At Bordeaux, 76 «.J - 5 con- 
versation with Weiss, 87 b.® 

CiiHiaaioEATi. On Thiers, 26 ; de- 

puty fpt Paris, 70 ; at Bordeaux, 
80; vote against Peace, 129 «>; 
proposes to give up Corsica, 134 ; 
at meetiug with Central Committee, 
168 ; mistrusted by Bight, 169, 170 ; 
on proposal for municipal elections, 
169, 170, 171 : altercation with 
Pavre, 173 ; in debate on proposi- 
tion des Maires, 178 ; signs decree 
for elections, 179 ; resigns, 181 ; 
on Gombetta, 372 and m.*, 396 m.® ; 
attacks final causes, 410 ; critiaises 
Thiers’ attitude to Commune, 451 

CMMinraTOB, PRiNOEas. Taste for 
Hugo, 27 ,* Comtesse de Qhambord 
oomplainB of, 244 

CuEbnAsn, Gebebal. Aimiatice 
and, 43 b.®; organises troops re- 
turned from Germany, 180 ' 

Cluseket. Delegate of War for Com- 
mune, 188 

COBDEN. Pree Trade pact with 
Napoleon III, 467 

CoBimas. Supply monarchs, 268 

CooHEBY. Simon sends to Paris, 61 ; 
in Peace debate (D6ob4anoe inci- 
dent), 126 

CooHiB, Awosotn. Pr6tet of Seine- 
et-Oise, 449 and 

CoiiEBTDOE, S. T. As a talker, 21 


Comte. Gambotta studies, 366, 379 
COHffUOitJa. Victor de Broglie on, 472 
CoESTAET, Bebjamxb. Supposed to 
be de Broke’s grandfather, 472 a.® 
CoNBTAETiHE. BeferredtobyDupan- 
loup, 417 

CoMTl. Bonapaitist deputy, 03 ; in 
Peace debate (D4ch6ance moideut), 
125-6 

Cobbom. Blected for Paris (July), 

386 

COBOELEES. One of the “ Twelve 
Apostles ”, 298, 299 
CoBDiEB. Member of Left Centre, 480 
ConaiEB, Paul Louis. Pamphlet on 
Ohambord, 336 and n.® 

CouKNET. At Bordeaux, 80 
Cousm, ViOTOB. Simon pupil of, 35 ; 

served by St-Hikiie, 421 
CaiMiEirE, Gastoe. Insults Assem- 
bly, 79 and n.®; Thiers tries to 
save, 452 n.® 

Cb^mieue, Isaac. Sketch, 37 ; ao- 
ousBS Simon of delay, 41».®; 
attacks Simon, 62, 64 ; leaves for 
Paris, 66 ; meets ooUeagues at 
Vierzon, 68 ; opposes Simon’s ap- 
pointment, 69 

Cbessoe. Besigns from Prefecture of 
Police, 122 

Gbown-Pbiwob, Gbbmae. Interview 
with Thiers, 100 and ».* ; Liberal- 
ism of, 117 

CuMOKT. Falloux stands aside for, 
66 ; visits Piinoes at Dreux, 237 
Curnr. Blected deputy, 71 
CzAB OE Bussia. Lakes French Am- 
bassador, 434, 464 

Dabjbbl. Interview with Thiers, 95 ; 
at Booher’s reception, 316 ; char- 
acter, 348; proposed a Commission 
on the Constitation, 496 and n.® 
DaiAiOZ. Editor of Joimud Offieid at 
Bordeanx, 66, 60 ».® 

Dauas. Tutor to the Comte do 
Chombord, 234 

Dampiebbe. Elected deputy, 66; 
meets Thiers on February 16th, 
93 ; Thiers’^ pledge to, 98 ; writes 
2M 
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to congratulate Comte de Cham- 
bord on his (supposed) concessions, 
326 

Dabton. Preferred by Gambetta, 
366 ; Gambetta compared to, 
^12 

Basboy, Mob. Hostage, murdered, 
197 ; Eequiem for, 203 

Babimob. One of the Republican 
" Five ”, 369 

Bahtt. Elected deputy, 68 ; inter- 
view with Thiers at Bordeaux, 92 ; 
discontented with Thiers, 136 ; 
Minister under Empire, 268 ; 
Thiers cnticises, 301 n.^ 

Baudbl. His troops trustworthy, 

161 

Battobt, Alfhobsb. Friend of Gam- 
betta, 392 j on the Jews in Algeria, 
461 n» 

Battdet, LioB. On Gambetta, 

399 n.> 

David, Babob JAkSmb. Befeated in 
July elections, 388 

Bboazbb, Btto db. Elected deputy, 
68, 388 ; informs Thiers of arrival 
of Princes, 84 j Orleanist Right, 
269; conversations with Laurentie, 
283 ; conversations with La FertA, 
300 mA} altercation with Thiers, 
306, 307 ; at Eocher’s reception, 
316 ; disliked by Legitimists, 
326 mA ; contrasted with de Brog- 
lie, 476 

BBaoEBBY. Hostage, murdered, 197 

BsLAConB. Member of the Com- 
mission on the proposition Rivet, 
496 n.‘ 

Bblabochb. Biings Favre nevra of 
ratidoation of Peace FreUminaries, 
130 

BBLESCtiUZB. Beputy foe Paris, 69 ; 
at Bordeaux, 79 ; attacks National 
Befenco Government, 134 ; in the 
Commune, 162, 180, 181 ; not a 
Socialist, 407 

Bbiaobv. Abstains in Peace division, 
129 

Bbiullb, Member of Left Centre, 
486 


Bblobmb, Aohillb. Refuses to 
accept Gambetta’s proclamation, 
46 

DBiiPiT, Matv iuat,. On Versailles, 
206 »A ; on July elections, 389 ; 
letter from Algeria, 461 ; on muni- 
cipal elections, 468 mA 
Bemosehebbs. On Oratory, 477 
BEBEEBT-RoaHEBEAtr. In Assembly, 
407 

Bebis, L’AdbA. JoinviUe stays with, 
282 mA 

Bebobjiabdie. Elected for Paris 
(July), 386 

Bepeybe. In debate on Frankfort 
Treaty, 443 ; contemplates dis- 
solution, 496 nA 

Beflaoe. Jesuit tutor to Comte dc 
Chambord, 238 nA 
Beboja, Gebbbal. With Ferry, 

167 

Beutz. Thiers meets, 6 
Bhoemoys, Pa pi.. Old school friend 
of Simon, 66 mA 

Bibtz-Mobib. Elected for Paris 
(July), 886 

Bisbaeu. On Aumale, 267 nA; elec- 
tion speeches, 376 

BobA, Gustave, At Veisaillcs, 202 
Bobiab. Elected deputy, 71 ; pro- 
posed as Maire of Paris, 168 ; 
Moderate Left, 403 
Bosbe, Mlle. Marries Thiers, 11 
Bosbe, Mole. Thiers’ sister-in-law, 
73 ; at Thiers’ house, 423 ; on the 
return to Paris, 607 
Bosbe, Mme. Thiers marries her 
daughter, 11 and mA 
Bouay, Gebebal. Commands 
against Commune, 186, 196 and 
Boudab, PAbe. Tutor to de Broglie, 
474 

Bouhex. Suggests appeal to Comte 
de Chambord, 88 n.^ 

BBfionLE. Befeated at July elec- 
tions, 388 

BBEux-BBjiZfi. On the Royalists at 
Bordeaux, 83 

Bbouin. Elected at Paris (July), 
386 
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DBUJXiHJBT. Jesuit tutor of Comte de 
Chambord, 238 

DtroAHBfi. On. the Comte de Cham- 
bord’s letter, 320 

BxtoaieIi. Opens gates of Paris, 106 
DtroslTBii. Secretory at Eozdeaux, 
76 ; member of Left Centre, 489 
DncHEsmi. Praise of de BrogUe’s 
Hiatory, 479 m." 

Drroiimo. Priend of Oambetta, 403 
Dtjceot, GenbraIi. Elected Deputy, 
08 j interview with Thiore, 97 ; 

“ dead or victorious ”, 136 ; or- 
ganises troops returning from Gei> 
many, 186 ; visits Aumale, 286-7 ; 
impression of Chambord manifesto 
on, 344 ; attacks Pioard, 426 ; 
motion on National Guard, 466 ; in 
debate on proposition Bivet, 602 
Dutatiiub!.' Elected deputy, 68 ; 
refused to put Simon on electoral 
list, 70 n.*; said to have per- 
suaded Thiers to preserve BepubUo, 
92 j joins Thiors’ Mrnistiy, 98 and 
«.*, 99 J leaves Paris, 100 ; in 
debate on municipal deotions, 170 ; 
attacks Temaux, 102 ; dispute with 
Picard, 426 ; as Minister, 435, 436 ; 
on Bardoux, 484 ; proposes addi- 
tion to proposition Bivet, 600, 601 ; 
Vice-President of CounoU, 506 ; in 
debate on return to Paris, 610 
Duouix et Moithidb. On the con- 
stitutional powers of the Assembly, 
603 71.1 

DuHOtnsiEZ, Genebal. Beferred to, 
by Thiers, 128 

Dupahloot, Mob. Supported by 
Thiers, 16; on Jules Simon, 36; 
spiritual leader of Bight, 66, 67 ; 
letter to JoinviUe, 93 ti.i ; meets 
Commune prisoners, 202; on the 
Commune, 202 ti.* ; atthe Assembly, 
211 ; astonidied at the Comte de 
* Chambord,* 241 ; Comte de Cham- 
bord on, 272; sketch and char- 
acter, 274-8; letter to Joinvill^ 
284; Ealloux persuades to go to 
Chambord, 333, 334, 337 ; feeling 
after visit, 338 ; speech on religion 


and the Left, 411 n.‘ ; speech on 
Papacy, 417 ; offered Archbishopric 
of Paris by Simon, 432; typical 
member of Bight, 461 Ti.i ; on 
Thiers, 470 ; Liberal Catholic, 473 

Dupitf. President of Assembly in 
Second Bepublio, 216 

DubAaum. Member of Lett Centre, 
483 

Duval. Killed in Commune battle, 

188 7».» 

Duveboieb de Haubansb. Thiers’ 
letters to, 194 7i.“, 301 n.^ 

Eupebob op Aubtbia. Admits 
Charles X to Prague, 236 

Empebob, Gebmam. Forbids Bis- 
marck to disclose peace terms, 
77 7i.“ ; on French monarchy, 87 ; 
Bismarck refers to, 104, 106 ; 
Tliiers’ interview with, 106 ; Bis- 
marck’s interviews with, 110, 121 ; 
at CounoO, 117 ; does not enter 
Paris, 131 ; Comte de Chambord’s 
letter to, 279 ; on Gambetta, 372 ; 
on Thiers, 490 7*.* 

Ekfbess EnaAiOB. Sounds Thiers 
through MArimte, 20; Trochu’s 
oath to, 32 ; comment on deser- 
tions, 62 n.“ ; urges Emperor not 
to return to Paris, 301 ; received 
by Queen Victoria, 467 

Epioketub. Admiration of Thiers 
for, 28 

Ebnoul. Complains of Thiers, 461 ; 
typical member of Bight, 461 ; 

at Commission of Decentralisation, 
621 

EspAe, de l’. Prdfet, murdered, 189, 
289 

EsPBEUEsmL, d’. At Constituent 
Assembly (1789), 219 

Esquibos. Beplaoed by Gent, 38 ; 
views on social (piestions, 407 

Ebpaecielik. Urges Aumaie to lead 
Army against Commune, 167 ».* 

Fabbioe, Genebal von. German 
plenipotentiary at Bonen, 439 
and7».^ 
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FAainii, iSniLTi. On Thiers and 
deoentialisation, 463 n .* ; on the 
doctrinaires, 476 ». 

Fatdbebbb. Elected (July), 388 ; 
decorated by Thiers, 418 

EaIiIiOtjx. Supported by Thiers, 16 ; 
refuses to stand for Assembly, 66 ; 
interview with Thiers, 92 j walks 
with de Broglie, 207 ; GathoUo 
leader, 232 ,- meets Comte de 
Chambotd, 237, 238, 239, 247 ; 
obaracter of, 249; on Napoleon 
in, 273; his “group”, relations 
with Cumont, 287 and ; friend 
of Laoombe, 297 ; Lacombe to, 301 ; 
heats news of Comic de Cham- 
bord’s attitude, 333, 334; at meet- 
ing of Right, 342 and n .^ ; Royalist 
attacks on, 346 ; Thiers complains 
of, 463«.’; correspondenoc with 
Lacombe and Thiers, 466-9 ; inter- 
view with Thiers, 469, 470 ; Liberal 
Catholic, 473 ; Thiers’ remark to 
(on the Comte de Ohambord), 
489 n..® ; dines with Thiers, 807 ; 
pessimism, 611 

Easot. At Bordeaux, SO 

Eauos, Gbotbai. Sent to occupy 
Chaumont, 164 

Eavnai, Julbs. Sends Thiers on 
diplomatio tour, 20; description 
of Thiers’ Bdfort appeal, 27 ; signs 
Armistice, 31 ; meets dkochu, 33 ; 
sketch, 33 ; telegraphs to Bor- 
deaux, 40 ; reply to Bismarck 
interview, 66, 67 ; wishes to arrest 
Gambetta, 58 ; Moderate Left, 69 ; 
on the Paris elections, 60 ; elected 
deputy, 70; Thiers persuades to 
retain office, 77 ; at Bordeaux, 77 ; 
joins Thiers’ Mmistiy, 97 ; in train 
with Thiers, 102 on EngUsh 
opinion, 103 ; letter to Simon, 

106 n.* ; at negotiations with Bis- 
marck, 107, 109, 111, 112, 113, 
121 mA ; oritioiacd, 114 ; at Paris, 
122; urges Assembly to vote 
peace quickly, 123 ; announces 
Peace ratification to Bismarck, 
129-31 ; despairing letter toThiers, 


132 ; alarmed at state of Paris, 
137 n.‘ ; disarms National Guard, 
160 ; opposed to the evacuation of 
Paris, 167 ; interview with Mairos 
and deputies, 168 ; stays night in 
Paris, 160 ; leaves, 161 ; in debato 
on municipal elections, 170 ; vio- 
lent speech on state of Paris, 173 ; 
praised by Trochu, 202 ; refuses 
Princes leave to serve in war, 2S1 ; 
Right object to, 301, 303 ; reproves 
Gavard, 316 ; at visit of Princes, 
316 ; one of the Republican 
“ Five ”, 369 ; Gambetta criticises, 
378 ; JdrOme’s letter to, 388 ; 
Moderate Left, 403 ; “ phrase- 

maker ”, 404 ; on Thiers’ Cabinet, 
420 nA ; resignation, 426 ; unable 
to attend London Conference, 436- 
437 ; conference at Frankfort, 439- 
441 

Fbbay. Elected deputy, 68 ; inter- 
view with TMors, 303 ; Left 
Oentare, 482 ».*; forms group, 
486 

Ebbuebubs, MABQins SB. On the 
Constituent Assembly (1789), 218, 
220, 221 

FEBnoTTAYB, Mmb db la. Conversa.- 
tion with Comtesse de Ohambord, 
244 ».» 

Fbb£y, Julbs. Sketch, 34 ; opposes 
arrest of Gambetta, 68; eleejied 
deputy, 70 ; president of the Paris 
munioipal council, 122, 164; op- 
posed to the ovaonation of Paris, 
167 ; leaves Paris, 168, 169 ; 
praised by Trochu, 202 ; unpopular 
in the Assembly, 403 ; Freemason, 
410 ; dismissal from Paris, 449 

FumrA Mtrw, ns la. Representative 

' of the Comte de Ohambord, 92 ; 
appeals to Comte de Chambord to 
take port in war, 270 ; Blaoas 
writes to, 296, 296 ; -conveisation 
with Orleanists, 300 ; rebuked 

, by Comte de Ohambord, 321 ; 
attempts to influence the Comte 
de Chambotd, 322-32 ; informs 
FaUoux, 333 ; dismissed, 343-4 
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FeuHiLIit, Ootavm. De Broglie 
reads, 474. ».• 

FnssoBX. Attempt to Trill Louis- 
Philippe, 11 n.^ 

Flamavt, db. Mot on the Comte de 
Chambord, 239 ; ambassador at 

London, 293 n.’- 

FhAUBURT, Gustave. Views on 
Thiers, 6 

Floqubt. Deputy for Paris, 70 ; at 
Bordeaux, 80 ; signs deores for 
elections, 179 ; altercation with 
Bdght, 182 n. 

Foltz, Gbbbbal. Simon’s orders to, 
62 ; withdrawn, 68 
Fouroabi). Maire of Bordeaux, 
attitude to Simon, 40 and n.‘; 
elected ( Jvdy), 388 

FouracHon. Sketch, 36, 37* ; atti- 
tude to Simon at Bordeaux, 48 ; 
oonversations with Simon, 49, 60 ; 
warns Simon, 56 ; elected deputy, 
68 ; in debate on Frankfort Treaty, 
443 

Foubkibb. Ambassador to Borne, 
460 

Fouetou. Tribute to Assembly, 

483 n.’ 

Fox. Comparison with Thiers, 10 ji.^ 
Fbaeoleeiu. Complains of insults to 
deputies, 80; in Peace debate 
(D6oh4aace incident), 126 ; pam- 
phlet on Sufirage, 270 n.‘ ; char- 
acter, 348 ; typical member of 
Bight, 461 n.^ 

Fbab^ois I. Flag of, 340 
Fbabxltn, BisnjAiiiN. Admired by 
Laboulaye, 387 

Fbayssinous, Bishop. Tutor to the 
Comte de Chambord, 237 
Fbeppbl, Mob. Not elected at Paris 
(July), 386 

Fbbshbau. Elected deputy, 06 ; 
attack on Paris deputies, 80 ; in 
. debate on the transference of the 
Assembly, 140; question on the 
Ihtemailonale, 182 n. ; at meeting 
of Bight, 342 

FBEYOnniiT. Questions Simon at 
Bordeaux, 47 ; on Gambetta's 


attitude, 48 ; fails at eleotions, 
72 ; at diuner of Gambetta and 
Laurier, 401 ; writes for £a Bipu,- 
ilique Fiangaise, 404; on Chanzy, 
484 

Fboudb. Tribute to Middle Ages, vi 

Gabbiao. On the bout between Bis- 
marck and Pouyer-Quertier, 436 «.* 

Gabbiel. Built the theatre at Ver- 
sailles, 209 

Gailly. Member of Left Centre, 

483 and 

Galllbhi, Duoubssb ub. Beccives 
Thiers, 91 

Gallibba, Duohbsse ub. Visit to 
Thiers, 469 

Galltpet, Genebal. Severity of, in 
Commune, 462 

Gallohi u'lbTBiA. Bonapartisi de- 
puty, 63 ; in Peace debate (D6oh6- 
oucB incident), 126 

Gaaibbita, Joseph. Father of L6on, 
362, 364, 367 

Gambetta, LAon. Keminds Assem- 
bly of Enghsh “ fair-play ”, vi n.^ ; 
“ national resistance of ”, 4 ; war 
policy, 20 ; complains of Thiers, 
21 ; appeal to Paris mob, 32 ; 
Prince J6i6me on, 34 ; dispute 
with Picard, 36 ; ^etoh, 37, 38 ; 
doubts about his reception of 
Armistice, 39, 40 ; his easting 
vote, 40 ii.“ ; struggle with Simon 
at Bordeaux, 43-60 ; proclamation 
of February let, 44 ; fears of 
Bonapartist successes, 62 ; elected 
at Paris, 60 ; regards Assembly 
as not constituent, 70 and b.‘; 
deoted in nine departments, 72; 
at Bordeaux, 82 ; on the Com- 
mission to accompany Thiers, 101 ; 
absence from peace negotiations, 
114; in Peace debate, 124, 129; 
resigns, 134 ; mobbed at St. 
Lozore, 204; in Versailles Park, 
207 ; at the Assembly, 211, 212 ; 
relationB with Gt6vy, 214, 216; 
vimts the Ctomte de Paris, 263, 264, 
360; conversation with Aumale, 

2h2 
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267 ; commcsit on Provost Paiadol, 

268 7i.‘ ; expels Joinville and Au- 

male, 282; attacked by Tbieia, 
312; returns, 360; criticised by 
Blanc, 364 ; borrows Peyrat’s 

war-cry, 357 ; at Corps Legislatil, 
361, 362 ; birth and youth, 362-4 ; 
student at Paris, 364-7 ; speech in 
Baudin trial, 367-9 ; elected 
deputy, 360-71 ; in National 
Bdence Govemment, 371-2 ; re- 
tires to Spain, 372-6 ; return, 
speech at Bordeaux, 376-80 ; at 
elections, 380, 381, 388 ; his 
problems, 300 ; relations with the 
Adame, 390-97 ; relations with 
Ldonie, 397-9 ; his party, 399, 
400 ; friendship with Laurier, 400, 
401 ; and Duolero, 403 ; dislike 
of Perry, 403 m.'; rally to, 404; 
founds La B.ip'ubligv.t Fran/gaUe, 
404, 406 ; vote for war, 406 ; 
patriotism, 406 ; on social ques- 
tions, 408 ; on religiou, 408, 409 ; 
Positivist and Preemason, 410, 
411 ; at Versailles, 411-14 ; speech 
on Papacy, 418, 419 ; on Thiers’ 
Cabinet, 420 m.' ; on de Bro^e, 
472 m.' ; contrast with de Broglie, 
476-8 ; Bicard stands up to, 484 ; 
vote against proposition Bdvet, 
496 M. ; Qrdvy’s antipathy to, 496 ; 
compared to Boragnon, 603, 504 ; 
speech on proposition Rivet, 505 ; 
moderation, 512 

Gaubetta. Mother of, 364 
GambaIiDI. Armyof,43m,* ; deputy 
for Paris, 69 ; at Bordeaux, 76 ; 
resignation, 78, 79 ; debate on, 
134 ; attacked by Bucrot, 286 ; 
defended by Peilissier, 407 
Gaknxbb - PAOts. Sketch, 36 ; 
ofiered to go to Bordeaux, 40 m,' ; 
sent to Bordeaux, 68 
Gavabd. CounciUor to the London 
Pmbassy, 314, 316 
Gatabdie. Giitioises statues, 206 m.* 
Gavini. Bonapartist deputy, 63 ; 
in Peace debate (Bdohdanoe inci- 
dent), 126 


Geeoude, de. Befends appeal to 
people, 231, 246 

Gbnsbrio. Referred to, by Bupan- 
loup, 417 

Gent. Bent by Gambetta to Mar- 
seilles, 38 ; urges Gambetta to 
resistance, 45 ; friend of Gambetta, 
400 

Ghbttsi. On Gambetta and Ldonie, ' 
399 ».» 

GmABDiijr, &nT.E. Thiers’ letter to, 
26 m.‘ ; in Paris elections (July), 
384 

GntAUD, Alered. In debate on 
transference of Assembly, 139, 
140 

GmBBD, Cyteiee. Pinds dooument, 
206 

GiBOT-PouzoL. Gambetta's Prdfet, 
disqualified, 79 

Gladstoeb, Strachey’s portrait of, 

3 ; attitude to Prance, 116, 466 ; 
his belief in God, 478 

Glais - Bizonr. Sketch, 36 ; on 
Simon’s attitude at Bordeaux, 47 
and m.’ ; his own attitude, 49, 66 

Goblet, REEii. Sketch, 400 

Godie. Befends assignats, 407 

Goethe. Scherer’s essay on, 486 m.‘ 

Gomz, Gbkebal voe deb. On Gam- 
betta, 372 

Goetaitt, Buobesbe de. Bismissed 
by Blaoas, 238 

• Qoetatit - Biboe. One of tho 
“ Twelve Apostles ”, 297 ; visits 
Comte de Chambord, 334 

Gobtshakoie. Caressed by Bis- 
marck, 456 

Gottiaed, de. Elected deputy, 68 ; 
at Brussels Oonferenoe, 438 ; mem- 
ber of Commission on proposition 
Rivet, 496 m.‘ 

Qotjvioe-St-Cyb. Elected deputy, 

68 

Gbaeville, Lord. Bispatch from 
England, 111 ; at London Confer- 
ence, 437 ; defends reception of 
Napoleon m, 467 

GiUtrt, PkRE, Educates Lacombe, 
297. 
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Grhppo. Signs decree for elections, 
179 ; supporter of Proudhon, 4.07 

GnfsvY, JuiiBS. Protests against 
Gombetta, 38 ; deputy for Paris, 
70; President of Assembly, 81, 
83 ; in Peace debate (D^oh^ance 
incident), 126 ; thanks Bordeaux 
for hospitality, 146 ; opening 
speech at Yersailles, 166 ; in 
debate on municipal elections, 
170 ; in the Maires’ incident, 
176, 176 ; ends alarming debate, 
191 ; sketch, 213-10 ; calls Gam- 
betta to order, 373 «.* j rebuked 
by Adam, 391 ; Moderate Left, 
403 ; suspends sitting, 496 ; 
suggested as successor to Thiers, 
496 ; stops discussion, 501 ; deals 
with Testelin, 604 ; and with 
Gamfietta, 606 

Gbosjbait. Hands in resignation of 
Alsace deputies, 129 

Gumoor, Gaptaqt. Has MUlidre 
shot, 462 

GubbiiS, db. Fr^et at La Bochelle, 
448 

Gubydoh, db. Civil Governor of 
Algeria, 461 

Guibbrt, Mgb. Archbishop of Paris, 
432 

GtnoHABD. “ Last of the Galli- 
cans 409 

Guiorb, Mabquis db la. Conversa- 
tion with Bran, S3 

Guizot. Coalition with Thiers, 12 ; 
denounced by Thiers, 13 ; criti- 
cised by Thiers, 23 ; Thiers^ remark 
to, 24; gets 'his own back on 
Thiers, 24; “ Enriohissez-vous ”, 
223 B.* ; love of peace, 226 ; 
Orleanist Eight, 268; succeeded 
by St -Mare Girordin, 298; on 
Gambetta, 364 ; Thiers’ letter to, 
421 B.^; sets fashion of English 
Btudies,*427 ; on Lammenois, 486 ; 
Thiers’ letter to, 497 b.> 

Habbtjbhs. InPeace debate (I)4oh4- 
anoB incident), 126 


Hal^vy. On Thiers’ popularity, 

489 B.» 

Habotattx, Gabbibl. On Thiers as 
a negotiator, 113, 114 ; on the 
Commune, 162 

Habcoubt, Bbbbabd. Ambassador 
to the Vatican, 466 
Haussoitvillb, Comtb d’. Inter- 
view with Thiers, 20 B.»; Aumale 
sends for, 281 ; second interview 
with Thiers, 282, 283 ; Comte do 
Paris writes to, 293 ; third inter- 
view with Thiers, 294, 295 ; Comte 
de Paris writes to, 314 
Haussoitvillb, Coutbssb n’. At 
Thiers’ dinner to Princes, 316 
Haussoitvillb, Visoomte d’. At 
Bordeaux, 75 ; member of Com- 
mittee on Princes, 307 b.^ ; on 
the Assembly, 406 
Hautfol, Gbbbbal d’. Dismissed 
by Blaoas, 238 

Hbgbl. Met by St-Maro Girardin, 
298 ; and Jena, 431 
PCbinb. On Thiers, 27 b.* ; on Louis 
Blanc, 366 

Hbboebl. EelationB with Ldonie 
L4on, 399 b." 

HbhdlA. Pr6fet at Lille, 448 b.* 
Hehoit. Maire of Lyons, 190 ; one 
of the " Eepublican Five ”, 369 ; 
Thiers’ lett« to, 600 b." 

Hebei IV. Comte de Chambord 
imitates, 237 ; attitude to religion, 
240; Nemours resembles, 264; 
remark to Biron, 300; La EerM 
appeals to memory of, 327 ; flog of, 
840, 341 B.*- ; spirit of compromise 
of, 600 

Himssoir. Interview with Eavre, 
168 

Hbeold. Minister of the Interior at 
Pads, 62 

Hbxzbl. Eriend of Gambetta, 392 
Hooe, Dbak. Sermon before Queen 
Victoria, 226 

Hobaob. Duponloup quotes, 284 
Hugo, Viotob. Louis-Napoleou on, 
17 B.* ; Princess dementine’s taste 
for, 27 ; deputy for Paris, 70 ; at 
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Bordeaux, 79 ; in Peace debate, 
126 ; liaile birth of Comte de 
Ohambord, 206, 234; in Second 
Bepublic, 230 ; description of 
Chambord, 336 ; lines on the 
Comte de Chambord, 344 ; attacks 
Bousseau, 366 ; sketch, 368 ; his 
Beiam, 366, 410 

Htrvnuxr, Abb:^!. Attends littre 
dnriug last iUness, 410 n.* 

Jambs IT. Bcception of, by Louis 
XIV,^ 

Jambs III (Old Pretender). Tomb of, 
at St. Peter’s, 239 

Jakbao, Comth be. “ Embassy ” to 
Comte de Chambord, 263, 264 

JAUBiiattiBBBB.'r'. Demands occupa- 
tion of Mont YaJirien, 162 

Jbabbb b’Abc. Plag of, 340 

JbROMB BOBAFAailil, PlOBOB. Louis 
Napoleon on, 17 ».* ; on Gambetta 
and Perry, 34 ; Aumole’s letter to, 
266 : at PraugiaB, 306 ; letter to 
Pavre, 388 and «.*; struck ofi 
Army list, 434 

JoBBBOir, Db. As a talker, 21 ; V. 
Hugo compared to, 368 ; Dufaure 
compared to, 436 

JOBBSTOK. Secretary of Assembly, 
81 

JoumiiLB, Pkhtob db. Prepared 
for first communion by Dupanloup, 
67 ! eleoted deputy, 68 ; lauds at 
St. Itblo, 84; lack of faitH in 
Thiers, 03 » J ; talk of election as 
President, 167 and a.®, 177 and 
n.^i uncle to Comte de Paris, 
264 ; character, 264, 265 ; on the 
Posion, 261 ,* insists on the repudia- 
tion of Comte de Chamhord’s inter- 
pretation of Nemours' visit, 264 ; 
recognised by Dupanloup, 274; 
refused leave to take part in wax, 
281 ; present at the siege of 
Orleans, 281 ; expelled, 282 ; 
Thiers on, 283 ; Dupaalonp’a letter 
to, 284; intm^ew udth Duorot, 
286, 287 ; at Dreux, 288, 289 ; 
stays vrith Viagtain, 289 ; and 


Pasquier, 292 ; negotiations -with 
Thiers, 302 ; debate on return, 
304-14 : at Thiers’ dinner, 316 ; 
reply delivered to La Perte, 843 
and ; Orleanist plans for, 481 
JoLY. Architect, sent to Pontoine- 
bleau, 137 ; and to Versailles, 
138 

JotrSNAm/r. Beports victory of 
Meudon, 187 

JonviiNBi,. Interrupts V. Hugo, 134 
JuigeA, Comxb bb. Meets Thiers, 

03 ; interrupts Gambetta, 410 
JuiGBiii, Marquis db. Meets Thiers, 
93 

JuiONiii, Mabquisb nn. Thxovra 
bread at Castellane, 236 n.‘ 
JuUABB. Eleoted deputy, ^2 

Kblubb. Supports oontinuariuon of 
war, 69 ; reads protest of Alsatian 
deputies, 96, 114 ; in Peaoe debate, 
128 ; in debate on Papacy, 418 
Kebb. Swiss Minister, 108 
Kmtidmll. Message to Grand Duke 
of Baden, 106 

Kbaniz. Elected for Paris (July), 
386 

Kuss. Dies after Vote of Peaoe, 129 

LABASSBYiiiBB. At Commission of 
Decentralisation, 620 
LABouKiiiBiaB. Character, 349 
Laboulayb. Elected for Paris (July), 
386; “impartial humour of", 483 
La Boubuobbayb. In Chambre 
Litrouvable, 226 

Lacombb. On Jules Simon, 07 ; on 
the Assembly, 133 ; on the move 
to Versailles, 137 ; on Thiers and 
the Assembly, 107 ; rebuked by 
Comte de Chambord, 261 ; on 
Pascpiier, 291 ; one ol the 
“ Twdve Apostles ’’, 297, 298 ; 
on Thiers and the Bight, 301 ; 
interview with Thiers, 306, 300 ; 
on the Comte de Chambord, 341 ; 
on Dufaure, 43^ : oorrespondenoe 
with PaUoux, 466-9; letters to 
Thiers and Palloux, 470 ; Pfcier’s 
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remark to, 488 ; on Baragnon, 
604 

LA.aoiu>AiRii. In the Assembly of 
1848, 232 

LAsmaATnyi?, Gunisbai,. Commands 
against Commune, 186, 452 

Latayette. Accepts July Monaroby, 
226 n .^ ; gives Paris its oookade, 
341 n» 

Lafayette, Osoab. Moderate Left, 
403 

Laeuttb. Thiers in Ministry of, 9 

LalityA Aocusation against Pavrc, 
426 

Lamartine. Meets Thiers, 8 ; hails 
birth of Comte de Chambord, 206, 
234 ; speech on election of Presi- 
dent, 213 ; “ La Franoe s’ennuie 
227 : in Second Kepublio, 230, 
363 • 

Lamb, Charles. As a talker, 21 

Lambert, M. Father of Mme Adam, 
392 

Lambbboht. Joins Thiers’ Ministry, 
98 and n.* ; threatens to resign, 
306 n.* 5 Thiers confides to, 308 ; 
Minister of the Interior, 383, 425 ■, 
in debate on Lyons fdte, 447 

Lammenaq. Liberal CathoUo leader, 
233 ; Guizot on, 486 

Lamobte. Gambetta’s Pi4fet, dis- 
qualified, 79 

Lamy. Catholic Bepuhlioan, 409 ; on 
Thiers and the Assembly, 469, 460 j 
in debate on proposition Bivet, 
60) 

Lanebey. Member of Left Centre, 
486 and b." 

LANaLOis. At Bordeaux, 79; in 
Peace debate (D6ch4anoe incident), 
126; intervention in debate on 
Ducrot, 136; proposed os Com- 
m^dant of National Ghiord, 168, 
160 : proposes a municipal council 
for Paris, 172 ; rebukes the 
Assembly, 174 ; remains in 

Assembly, 181 ; attacks Eight, 
191 ; in the A^embly, 407 ; in 
debate on proposition Bivet, 602, 
603 


La Paucoe, Comte be. Comte do 
Paris Tzrites to, 293 
Laplaoe. Thiers to sail round world 
with, 6 

Laqoeville, be. At the Con- 
stituent Assembly (1789), 219 
Laboy. Fleeted deputy, 65 ; ques- 
tion about elections, 76 ; friend of 
Thiers, 92 ; at Bordeaux, 92 ; 
joins Thiers’ Ministry, 99 and w.' ; 
Thiers addresses liim in Council, 
303 ; threatens to resign, 306 n .^ ; 
compelled to accept Simon, 324; 
present at meeting of Bight, 342 ; 
on Thiers’ jokes, 424 ; as 

Minister, 434, 490 ; attitude after 
proposition Bivet, 500 
La BooHEPonoAULD (Duo de Bi- 
SACOJA). Meets Thiers, 93 ; present 
at Thiers’ dinner to Princes, 316 ; 
visits Comte de Chambord, 334, 
337 ; meeting in rooms of, 342 ; 
interrupts Thiers, 465 ; demands 
suspension of sitting, 496 
La Boobejaqttelein. Defends 
appeal to people, 231, 246 ; inter- 
view with Comte de Chambord, 
247 ».« 

La Boohethulon. Altercation with 
Left, 181 

La Boobette. Charaoter, 849 
La BoNdhRE LE Nouby. Bona- 
partiat ; joins Bight Centre, 

62»i.» 

Labteybie, Jules. Proposes Com- 
mission of fifteen, 166 ; Orleanist 
lieft, 266; one of the “Twelve 
Apostles ’’, 299 ; Thiers criticises, 
301 ; meets Gambetta, 393 ; in 

debate on National Guard, 464; 
member of Left Centro, 489 
Laubent-Piokat. Elected for Paria 
(July), 386 

Laubbntie. Conversation with 
Deoazes, 283 ; visits Comte de 
Chambord, 335, 338 ; raUies to 
Comte de Chambord, 346 
Laubieb. Note to Dalloz, 66, 60 n.' ; 
demands oontinuation of war, 69 ; 
visits the Comte de Paris, 263, 
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360 ; oonyeraation with Gamhetta, 
360«.*; friendship with Gambetta, 
400, 401 ; on Gamhetta as a 
spealrer, 413 

La VAiiLiima. At Chamhord, 336 

Lav^idan. Pr4fet at Poitiers, 448 

LAvnnoNB, Ltorron he. Commission 
on proposition Rivet, 496 n.' ; in 
debate on proposition Rivet, 601 

Lavertttjoi^. Accompanies Simon 
to Bordeaux, 41 

LebloeI). Urges PrJnoes to leave 
Prance, 289 ; in debate on Princes, 
309 

L’EnBALY. Secretary at Bordeaux, 
76 

Lebbeton, Gehebai,. Appeal to 
Trochn, 33 

Lecomte. Sent to seize Montmartre, 
tnnrdered, 156 

IiEDBU-RoLottf. At Bordeaux, 80 5 
resigns, 367, 368 

Ibebbubb. Elected for Paris (July), 
386 

LEEibvBB-PorfTAiJa, AMAnliiB. On 
proposition Rivet, 606, 606 

LEEilVBB-POHTAIJa, Abtohin. 

Motion on election of Maires, 462 

Lb Ei.d, Geioibab. Opposes arrest 
of Gambetta, 68 ; elated deputy, 
68 ; joins XMers’ Mmistry, 98 ; 
insists on evacuation, 158; La- 
combe on, 167 ; answer to Tolain, 
182 n, ; defends Unerot, 286 n.* ; 
sent to St. Petersburg, 433, 464, 
466 

LEFBAtro, VioiOB. Elected deputy, 
68 ; reads report on Thiers’ 
powers, 96 ; reports in favour 
of Peace, 124 ; iuterviaw with 
Thiers, 303 j Minister of Agri- 
culture, 426 ; in debate on Prank- 
fort Treaty, 443 

LEEBABgAis. In the Commune, 180 

LbnoKi,, At Commission of Decen- 
tralisation, 617 

liEO XTH. Comte de Chamhotd’s 
reply to, 241 n,* 

I/fidH, ColobeIi. Rather of lAonie, 
397 


LfiON, LiOBiB. Relations with Gam- 
betta, 207, 397-8, 899 and «.», 409 
Lef^ibe. Rriend of Gambotta, 400 ; 
protests against P. Bert, 408 ; 
praises Gambetta, 412 
Lbboy. Completes Versaillos 
theatre, 209 

Leboyeb. Protestant, 409 
Levebbibb. Bored by Thiers, 17 
LfiVis, DB. Tutor to Comto de 
Chainbord, 237 ; member of Royal- 
ist Committee, 247 nA 
Levbabd. Condemned by Council 
of War, 162 

LarmiUEB, Republican agitator at 
Bordeaux, 62, 66 

LtBVEK, Mm 3 be. Remark on Thiers, 
23 

LroNB, PamoBss db. Wife of La 
Roohefoucauld, 334 
Libcolh, Abbauam. Admired by 
Laboulayo, 387 

Lrouvmr-B. Sent by Simon to Paris, 
67 

Libzt. Rriend of Comtesse d’Agoult, 
392 

LETtnii. At tho Assembly, 210; 
Dupanloup will not sit in Academy 
with, 275; Positivist, 391, 410; 
Rreemason, 410 ; conversion, 
410 n.‘ 

LOOKSEB, LrETOBNAHT-COLOKEL. 

Defends Mont Valdrien, 162 
LoexBOT. Attacks Duoiot, 136 ; to 
propose municipal elections, 169 ; 
signs decree for Paris elections, 
179 ; resigns, 181 

LobubbUi. Attacks Garibaldi, 134; 
character, 348 ; attacks V. Hugo, 
348 

Loth. Oritioises the Prinoes, 84 
Lotus IX (St. Louis). Preferred by 
Royalists, 206 ; attitude to king- 
ship, 237 

Lotus XI. Comte de Ohambord pro- 
fesses to admire, 238 
Louis XHI. Organisess Jardin des 
Plantes, 469 

Loths XIV. Reoeption of James U, 
vi; diSsrent appreciation of, by 
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Boyalists, 206 and ; attitude to 
religion, 240 ; hw four propositions, 
272 ; impression felt at Yersailles, 
320 ; at Chambord, 335 

Louis XV. Not popular with. Boyal- 
ists, 206 

Louis XVI. Attitude to Boyalists, 
220 ; of Boyalists to, 224 ; attitude 
to religion, 240 ,- Aumale on, 
261 

Louis XVlll. Dismisses Blaoas, 
238 ; attitude to politicians, 239 ; 
to religion, 240 ; Decazes his 
favourite, 283 ; La Veirttfs father 
proclaims, 322 

Louis-Pbtt.tpse. Dismissal of Thiers, 
4 ; accession to throne helped by 
Thiers, 8, 9 j sends for Thiers, 10 ; 
relations with Thiers, 11 ; differ- 
ences itdth, 12, 13 and n.^ ; anec- 
dote of, 22 ; puts Thiers next to 
PriaoesB Clementine, 27 ; relations 
with Thiers, 94 ; makes Ver- 

sailles a museum, 210 ; as con- 
stitutional King, 226-7 ; attitude 
to poUticians, 239 ; fusion, 259, 
261 ; death, 259 ; teds Joinville 
to accept Presidency, 263 ; at 
JemapesandPleuraB,283 ; restores 
Tricolour, 341 j constitutional r61e, 
420, 458 

Louis, Viotob. Architect of Bor- 
deaux theatre, 76 

Louvet. Elected at Paris (July), 

386 

Loyseii. Votes against peace, 129 

Luoet. At Commission of Decentral- 
isation, 620 

LuIiIIBb. Saved by Thiers, 452 m.’ 

Lutheb. And the Italian Cardinals, 
430 

Luynbs, Duo db. Son-in-law of La 
Boohefoucauld, 334 

■MiOAuiAY. . His tribute to Louis 
XIV, vi 

MaoMohob, Mabshal. Thiers on, 
24 ; commands against Commune, 
186 ; enters Paris, 196 ; pro- 
clamation, 198 j at Sedan, 286 ; 


popular enthusiasm for, 330 ; im- 
pression of Cliambord manifest on, 
344; Duclerc tries to get Gam- 
betta to meet, 403 ; Simon’s 

attack on, 430 ; at Longchamps 
Beview, 460 ; attitude to Com- 
mune, 452, 453 ; on dc Broglie, 
475 n.* ; de BrogUe on, 476 ; 
suggested as successor to Thiers, 
496 

MacMahob, Mme. At Versailles 
Cathedral, 203 

Maqbb. Elected (July), 389 
Maokib. Not elected gneatewr, 81 
Maii.l£. Visits Princes at Dreux, 
287 ; visits La Pertd, 325, 326 ; 
visits Comte de Chambord, 334, 
336, 337 

Maubvillb, L:^^! de. Elected 
deputy, 68 ; Vice-President of 
Assembly, 81 ; congratulates 
Army, 189 ; member of Left 
Centre, 487 ; conference with 
Eight Centre, 491 ; in Com- 
mission on proposition Bivet, 
495 

Mai.eyili,e, Mabquis db. Elected 
deputy, 68 

Malob. Besigns, 133 ; in the Com- 
mune, 152 

Mamb, Auoustb. Thiers’ letter to, 
383 

Manteuvbkl, Gbbebad. Armistice 
and, 43 n,* ; Garibaldi said to have 
let bis army march past, 78 ; 
Dnerot refuses to meet, 286 ; 
Bymx>athetio attitude, 444 
Makubi.. Thiers introduced to, 8 
Mabo-Dubbaissb. Gambetta’s Pr6- 
fet ; disq^ualifled, 79 
Maboed, PkBB. With Comte de 
Chambord at Versailles, 240 
IlABoisBB, DB. Conversation with 
Thiers, 28 ; elected deputy, 72 ; 
On the chances of Bestoration, 
88; describes Tirard’s behaviour, 
109, 170 ; member of Left Centre, 
483 ; on Vitet’s report, 600 ».* 
Maeohand, Camaib. Voyage round 
world, 6 
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MAiiai&Biii, BB. States Comto de 
Chambord’s •views on snffiage, 
270 n? 

MAiOE! AMtam, Qttbbh. On tke 
iESision, 262 ; Comte de Ghamboid 
visits, 264- 

MiBiB-AjffTOiHErTB. At Versailles 
bang'uet, 200, 210 
Makbast. Feyrat -writes speecbes 
for, 367 

Mabtei,. Elected deputy, 68 j Vioe- 
Prosident of Assembly, 81 
MABmsr BES PALBitnES. Elected 

guesteur, 81 ; demands occupation 
of Mont Valdi'ien, 162 
Mabtin, Hbmbi. Deputy for Pans, 
70 ; Protestant, 409 
Maex, Kabb. 229 
Mathibu-Bobet. Elected deputy, 

68 

Mabub, Jean. Friend of Thiers, 

486, 487 

Maub'S', AbbA. At the Constituent 
Assembly (1789), 219 
MAZABiir. De Broglie’s ancestors 
work for, 471 

Mazube. Voted against peace, 129 
McGlblbab. Chartres and Paris 
fight under, 262 

Mbaux, bb. On the Legitimists, 66 ; 
on Eailoux, 66 ; elected deputy, 
72 ; at Bordeaux, 76 ; Secretary 
of Assembly, 81 ; on the chances 
of Bestoration, 89 j at Versailles, 
164 ; Liberal CathoUc, 272 ; -visits 
PrincasatDreux,287,288; reports 
on Thiers’ dnmer to Princes, 317 ; 
on the Bishops, 387 j on Gambetta, 
413 ; reports on Frankfort Treaty, 
442 i on Genm:ala in Commune, 
462; typical member of Bight, 
461 n.i; debate on National Guard, 
464, 466 ; on de Broglie, 474 

Mbhbm-et Ah. Supported by 
France, 12 

MfiHBB. Interview -with Favie, 168 
MfatM-fe B. Asks Thiers for advioe, 20 
MiaODB. One of the “ Twelve 
Apostles ”, 299 and «.* 


Mestbeau. Gambetta’s Prolot, dis- 
qualified, 79 

Miohebet. Friend of Quinet, 366 
and 71.* 

Mioeet. Friend of Thiers, 7, 423 
Mill, John STtrAB®. Comte de Paris 
compared to, 268 
Millet. Gambetta admiceB, 367 
MjLLiiiBB. In September rising, 32 ; 
at Bordeaux, 79 ; in Peace debate, 
128 ; m debate on transference of 
Assembly, 140 ; interview -with 
Favre, 168 ; at meeting with 
Central Committee, 168 ; proposes 
to prolong moratorium, 160 ; 
Thiers obtains a hearing for, 172 ; 
resigns, 181 ; shot, 462 
MiLLihEB, Mmb. Proseoutes Gueroin 
for murder of husband, 462 n.’- 
Miltoh. Scherer on, 486 71 '.* 
MiBABEA-a-. On the Bight in Assem- 
bly of 1789, 218 ; letter to Louis 
XVT, 221 ; on representative 
bodies, 239 ti." ; preferred by Gam- 
betta, 866 1 street in which he died, 
404 ; Bioaid oompaiod to, 484 
MmABEATT, VrooMTB (brother of 
above). At the Assembly of 
1789, 219, 220 

Mooqttakd. Belations -with lAonie 
L4on, 398 

MoLii. Orleanist Bi^t, 268 ; La 
Fert6 marries daughter of, 322 
MoiijiBE. MiaaTtdvi^e pei&rmed at 
Versailles, 210 

Mokekb, Gbnbbal von. Armistioe 
and, 44 tj.. ; disarming of French 
troops, 60 71.’ ; relations -with Bis- 
marck, 109, 110, 121 ; alteroation 
-with Bismarck, 117 ; V. Hugo 
refuses to mee-fc, 368 
Monnebave, XiA. At meeting of 
Bight, 342 

Moenet, Baises question of lyons 
f §te, 447 

Moetalembebt. Belations -with 
Falloux, 66, 232 ; father-in-law 
to *de Meaux, 287 ; friend of 
Laoombe, 297 ; liberal Catholic, 
473 
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Montalxvbt. Letter to Thiers, 

292 n-o 

Montbspaw, Mme db. At Chambord, 
336 

Moktflbuby, Barob bb. Urged to 
stand for elections, 64 

Mobtoobeibb. Elected deputy, 72 

Mobtoombby, Mess. Marries Tur- 
quet, 400 

Mobti, bb. On the Comte de 
Chambord, 321, 322 ,* accompanies 
Comte de Chambord to ITronoe, 
331 

Mobtlosibh. At the Assembly of 
1789, 219 

Mobtfbbsibr. Uncle of Comte de 
Faria, 264 

MoBBAtr, Fbbbibabb. Elected for 
Paris (July), 386 ; in Commission 
on proposition Rivet, 496 

Mouib, PAtTL. Elected for Paris 
(July), 386 

Morbay. Orleanist Left, 266 

Mobtin. At Commission of Deoen- 
traUsation, 618, 619 

Mbssbt, bb. Poem on Versailles, 

207 n.^ ; friend of Grdvy, 216 

Nabaiblao, Mabqbis bb. PrSEet at 
Pan, 448 

Nantbuh,, bb. Comte do Chambord 
visits, 332 

NapoIiBOB Bobapabtb. News of 
victories, 6 j his coup d’dtat, 17 j 
influence, on Thiers, 23 j points of 
resemblance ivith Thiers, 26 ; 
policy, 221, 222 n.* ; his doctor, 
278 n .^ ; policy, 362, 363 ; com- 
pared with Gambetta, 363 ; and 
with Robespierre, 378 ; ashes, re- 
turn of, 427 ; administrative 
hierarchy, 469 ; Lanfrey on, 485 

Nabolbob m. Schemes of, 4 ; 
supported by Thiers, 16 and ; 
allows Thiers to return, 17 ; re- 
marks on Y. Hugo, 17 n.* ; and 
to J&6me, 17 ».* ; Thiers on, 17 ; 
on Thiers, 17, 18 ; tortuous poUoy, 
19 ; attacked by Simon, 36 ; Bis- 
marck threatens Thiers with, 106 ; 


wishes for appeal to Congress, 
119 ; ffite to Queen Victoria, 210 ; 
under the Second Republic, 245 ; 
demands revision of Constitution, 
266, 267 ; attitude of Ghuroh to, 
273 ; called a scoundrel by Bocher, 
305 ; pohoy, 363 ; suppresses 
tribune, 369 ; lefuses to proeeouto 
Pavre, 426 n.‘ ; received by Queen 
Victoria, 467 ; Free Trade pact 
with Cobden, 467 

Naquet. Deputy for Paris, 70 ; 
sketch, 401, 402 ; in debate on 
proposition Rivet, 602 ; on the 
return to Paris, 608 

Nemours, Duo be. On the Legiti- 
mists, 246 n.‘ ; uncle to Comte de 
Paris, 264 ; supporter of Fusion, 
261 ; visit to Comte de Chambord, 
264 ; Thiers on, 283 ; Comte do 
Chambord’s words to, 324 

NoAiniiES, Marquis bb. Views on 
Thiers and the Comte de Oham- 
bord, 03 ».* 

Noaibbbs, Vicomte bb. Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, 464 

NoflL, Gbbbrab. Sent to ooonpy 
Mont Valdrien, 162 

OujvTER. His Liberal Empire, 37, 
136, 361, 367 ; on Falloux, 249 ; 
one of the Republioan Five, 869 ; 
on Gambetta’s speech at Baudin 
trial, 368 

Ordibaibb. On Extreme Left, 402 ; 
in debate on pioporition Rivet, 
603 and r.‘ 

OBL^Asra, Duo B*. Son of Louis- 
FMlippe, suggested marriage, 11 ; 
death, 261 n.* j will, 262 

ObiAabs, Duosbssb b’. Claims 
Regency, 261, 252 ; opposes Fusion, 
262, 264 ; and opposes Revision of 
Constitution, 266, 267 ; Chabaud 
La Tour supports, 300 

Orsibi. Defended by Favre, 33 ; his 
outrage, 267 

PAOiB-DupoRa?. In debate on pro-' 
position Rivet, 602 and n.* 
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Pajot. In debate on Papacy, 416 
PAiiMDBaxoV. SiippUea doouments 
to Thiers, 13 

Faius, AnaTTSTi:, Supports bureau 
of Assembly, 496 m.* 

Fasis, Ooaitb DU. On constituent 
powers of Assembly, 71 n .'^ ; on 
the general situation, 86, 86 ; 
attitude to Conunnno, 177 ; 

boyhood and youth, 251-4 ; said 
to be opposed to Fusion, 265 ; 
wishes to take part in war, 280, 
281 ; Thiers on, 283 ; Pope 
appeals to, 286 n .^ ; attitude to 
question of return, 293 ; Thiers 
does not believe in his agreement 
with Comte de Ghambord, 305 ; 
joy at abrogation of laws of exile, 
314 ; at Thiers’ dinner, 316 j 
Comte de Chambord wishes to 
see, 321 ; Comte de Chambord 
sends Note to, 333 ; reply, 343 ; 
visited by Gambetta and Lautier, 
401 j visits England with Simon, 
429 

Pabmb, Dtra dd. Comte de Cham- 
bord’s remark to, 87 
Pastz, de. Sceptical about Comte 
de Chombord’s intentions, 326 
Fasoal • Duteat. Moderate Left, 
403 ; in debate on proposition 
Rivet, 501 

Pasquier, Dooxob. Shot down by 
insurgents, 188 n.^ 

Pasxeub. Bored by Thiers, 17 
Pasxobex, Mabquis de. Member of 
Bioyalist Committee, 247 ; in- 

ter^ew with Comte de Chambord, 
247ffl.» 

Paxubei., Geeebal. Sent to seize 
Montmartre, 154 

Pedoenex. Beplocedby JeanAndrt, 
388 

Peixbxae, C amtt.t. e. In Press Gal- 
lery, 211, 212 

Peldbiae, EuaiEE. Ttoohu pro- 
poses to send to Bordeaux, 40 n.> ; 
sent to Bordeaux, 68 ; Protestant, 
• 409-10 

Peiaibsieb. Defends Garibaldi, 407 


Pelxebead-Vdxeeeuve. In debate 
on Pranlrfort Treaty, 443 

Pbeeolei. Elected for Paris (July), 
386 

Pbbboi. In Commission on proposi- 
tion Rivet, 496 n.‘ 

Febsioey. Ambassador at London, 
293 71.1 

Fessabd, Heotob. On Thiers’ com- 
petence, 24 ; on the “ country 
gentlemen ” in the Assembly, 
168 Tt.i ; on Thiers’ dispute with 
Temaux, 193, 194 ; story of 
Thiers and the opening of the 
Paris gates, 196 n.’ 

Peybamoex. President of Com- 
mission on the proposition des 
Makes, 178 

Peybax, Alphoese. Deputy for 
Paris, 70 j at Bordeaiix, 80 ; 
interview with Favre, 168 ; on 
the proclamation to the Army, 
172 ; at meoting of Left, 182 ; 
sketch, 367 i Jacobin, 391 j on 
political realism, 400 ; argument 
with SpuUer, 411 

PHiLnTE, :£oalixA Gambetta’s al- 
lusion to, 264 

PmLFroTEAUX. Member of Left, 483 

PtCABD, Ebeesx. Sketch, 36, 36 ; 
elected deputy, 70 j joins Thiers’ 
Ministry, 97 ; Thiers apologises to, 
98 n.‘ ; in train with Thiers, 
102 Til . defends himself against 
oritioism, 132 Ti.i ; visits Bor- 
deaux, 137, 138 ; opposed to the 
evacuation of Paris, 167 ; inter- 
view with deputies and Mokes of 
Paris, 168, 160 ; stays night in 
Paris, 160 ; leaves, 161 ; warns 
deputies not to pass through Paris, 
163 ; proposes state of siege, 167 ; 
in debate on mmiioipal eleotions, 
170 ; ofiers to accompany deputa- 
tion to Paris, 171 ; during debate, 
when the Commune are attacking, 
187 ; attacked by Ducrot, 285 ; 
Right object to, 301, 303 ; one of 
the Republican Five, 369 ; dis- 
missed by Thiers, 383, 424, 426 ; 
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Ambassador to Brussels, 4S7 ; 
opposes elaotion ot Mairos, 463; 
pleased witb mimicipol eleotiaos, 
468 ft.® j on proposition Rivet, 608 
ftndft.i 

PiooT. Letter to Montalivot, 393 «.* 
PlB, Mon. CSbaraoter, 272 and ft.® 
PiiT {the Younger). Oomparison 
■with Thiers, 10 and 
Pitrs IX, PoiE. Would not make 
Dupanloup a Cardinal, 07 ; refuses 
to orown Napoleon III, 273 ; 
supports Fusion, 285 ft.® ; position 
in Rome, 319 ft.® ; La Fert4 asks 
Comlo de GhamWd to eonsult, 
329 i referred to in debate on 
Papacy, 416-17 ; letter to Thiers, 
433 ft.® ; Thiers’ message to, 466 
Plato, Preferred by St-HUaire, 422 
Plichoit. ' Ex-Minister of Empire, 62 
pLonro. Stays with Bank at Paris, 
164 ; deotod at Paris (July), 
386 

PouoNAO. Lanrentie in his oflSoe, 
383 

PoMTADoTO, La. Statue of, 206 
PosTHrtTftB. Unde to Comte de 
Paais, 264 

Pom, Amxakdiui. Diotumof, 468 
PoiHUAir, AnunuL. Joins Thiers’ 
Ministry, 98 ; goes to Paris with 
Pioard, 132 n.® ; at aeoret meeting, 
169 ; leaves Paris, 160 ; Minister 
of Marine, 434 

PonjotmAi. BioUies to Comte de 
Chamhord, 346 

PotTBCXT, Gekbbal. Armistice and, 
43 ft,* 

Poutbb-Qubrtier. Joins Thiers’ 
JCnistry, 90 ; knooks o'ver laini», 
212 ; threatens to resign, 306 ft. 
as Minister of Einanae, 434, 435 ; 
conference at Frankfort, 439-41 
Pozzo Di Bosao, Bvasaiasa nn. Be- 
oeives Thiers, 91 

PBAsmr.DnoDi!. Jather of Ohoiseul 
Praslin, 487 ».® 

Pbax-Paeis. Speech on referendum, 
231 ft.® 


PBBSsnifSB, DZ. Eleetion at Paris 
(July), 385 ; Protestant pastor, 
409 ; in debate on return to Paris, 
609 

PbAvost-Pabadol. On oandidates 
under Bmpiro, 64 ; on Monarchy, 
268, 289 ft.® i road by Gfambetta, 
366 ; supported by Gambotta, 370 
PKmaB os Wales. Eecovery of, 467 
PKmoBTBATr. Elected queatmr, 81 
PBomnoH. Admired by Gombetta, 
366 ; Boysaet writes for, 402 ; 
Greppo supports, 407 
Pbotot, AMOHm. Sent by Thiers 
to Gombetta, 373 ft.® 

PVAT, PiLTE. In the September 
rising, 32 ; deputy for Paris, 80 ; 
play by, 74; at Bordeaux, 79; 
resigns, 133; in the Commune, 152, 
180 ; on Dupanloup, 278 ; sketch, 
367 

QoUfiiT, Deputy for Paris, 70 ; in 
Peace debate, 124 ; in the Assem- 
bly, 182 ; sketch, 366 

Babxlais. Gamhetta quotes, 366; 
Baragnon compared to a Ghoracter 
in, 603 and 

Bacinb. Athalie performed at Yer- 
sailles, 200 

BAUAn. Maire of YersailteB, 164 
Bamsont. Postal Director, 164 
Baso. Said to have pushed on Gam- 
betta, 40 ft.® ; regarded as ex- 
tremist, 66 ft.® 

Rihvibe. Member of Paris Central 
Committee, 170 

BAO'OL-DTrvAL. On the Comte de 
Paris, 177 ft.® 

Bavikbl. Proposes that Assembly 
shall remain at Versailles, 608 
Bazoita. At Bordeaux, 80 
Beqhibk. Actor, 433 and ft.® 
BiuusAT, CsABLBS. Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 427, 428 
BtersAT, Paitl. Seoretsiy at Bor- 
deaux, 76, 81 s -oiges Princes not 
to go to Bordeaux, 86, 284 ; in the 
train wifli Thiers, 102 ft.®; sees 
deputation of Bight visit Thieccs, 
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384 n? ; sent to ietoli his father, 

. 427 

RmNAir. Thiers and, 28 ; at Ver- 
sailles, 202 ; Anti-clerical, 267 ; 
helped by Dnpnnloup, 274; his 
estimate of Sapanlonp, 270, 277 ; 
dispute about Germany, 406 ; visit 
to Borne, 466 

Rbnaud. Member of Left Centre, 
483 

Benottabi). In the Paris (July) elec- 
tions, 385 

BESSBatnisB. Bobuhed by Comte de 
Chambord, 260 ; one of the 
“ Twelve Apostles ”, 297 ; meet- 
ing in house of, 341 ; contemplates 
dissolution, 496 n.'* 

Bevebchon. At Commission of Bo- 
centraliaation, 619 

Bbvkolds, JoamTA. Admired by 
Gambettn, 367 

Bioabd, Member of Left Centro, 
484, 486 ; in commission on pro- 
position Bivet, 496 n ? ; negotia- 
tions on proposition Bivet, 497 

Bioeabd, Jtilbs. Interview with 
Thiers, 101 n> 

Biohabd m. Thiers’ maJicions allu- 
sion to, 264 

BianEUEU, Duo ns. At Sconce 
Boyale, 226 nJ ; Posguier means 
to write life of, 291 

Bivabol. On the Assembly of 1789, 
218 

RtVBT. Interview with Thiers, 303 ; 
proposes prolongation of Thiers’ 
powers, 490, 491, 492-4; Com- 
mission on his proposal, 496 n.’ 

Bobesfibbbb. Folioy of Terror, 
361 ; attacked by Hugo, 366 ; 
compared to hfapoleon, 378 ; de 
iMarodie nloknamed, 483 n.’ 

BocraEVOBT. Forgery attributed to, 
67 ».* ; deputy for Paris, 69 ; at 
Bordeaux, 79, 96 ; in Peace 
debate, 129 ; resigns, 133 ; 

friend of Adam, 391 ; on his Oath 
to the Empire, 400; gt- Hilaire 
.«on, 421 ; saved by Thiers, 463, 
454 


Boqbb DU Nobd. Member of Left 
Centre, 489 

BomABD. Not deoted guesteur, 81 
Bollaed. Governor of Bank, 164 
Bossel. Thiers tries to save, 462 
Bossi, DE. Pins IX’s remark to, 

286 

BoTUsoniLD, ALDHosan de. Con- 
sulted by Tbiers, 112 
Botoubs, deb. Put on IneUsibility 
List, 62 

Bouee, Abobbishop oe. Bismarek’s 
remark to, 87 ; on peace, 114 
BouHEE. Defeated (July), 388 ; 
value he would set on Gambetta’s 
signed photograph, 396 
Bouquaibe, PkBE. Superior of 
Jesuit House, 64 n.^ 

Bousseau. Defended by Louis 
Blanc and attacked by Hugo, 
366, 356 

Boyale, Mke. In prison with 
Louis XVI, 237 

Bubiohoe. Proposes Bourgos (in 
1829) as scat of government, 
137 

Sablot d’Embobouez. Thiers’ gigan- 
tic attendant, 60 
SAiET-CHfffiOE, DE. Eallies to 
Comte de Chambord, 346 
SAura-JusT. Attacked by V. Hugo, 
366 

St-Maeo Qikaedie. Elected deputy, 
68 ; one of the ‘‘ Twelve Apostles ”, 
26$ ; deputation to Thiers, 384 ; 

on Thiers and de Broglie, 479 ».* ; 
conference with Left Centre, 491 ; 
Commission on proposition Bivet, 
495 n .^ ; in debate on proposition 
Bivet, 602 

SAura-PsiBST, Gbsebal. Member of 
BoyaUst Committee, 247 n.^ 
Saiet-Smoe { Mimoirea ], On Ver- 
saiiles, 206 n.\ 209 n.® ; on the 
Due de Broglie of his day, 471 
SAiEX-SmOE. Socialism of, 152 
Saiet-VaIiEieb. Bepresenta Eranoe 
at Compi^gne, 444 
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Saiht-Viotoii. Dispute with Beuan, 
406 

Saint- V iCTOB, Loins. Presents 
memorandum to Maille, 325 

Sainte-Bbuvi. Thiers dines ivith, 8 ; 
Matthew Arnold on, 486 nJ' 

Saisset. Praised by Thiers, 172, 
173 ; calls for march on Paris, 
173 ; Commandant of National 
Guard, 176 and m.i j Proclamation, 
176 ; dismisses National Guard, 
180 

SaI/LUST. Beferenoe to, by Commis- 
sion on Commune, 146 

Salvandy. Visit to Louis-PMlippe, 
269 

Sane, MAniioEAi, de. Chambord 
given to, 336 

Say, LAon. On Gombetta, 381 ; 
Pr4fet at Paris, 449 ; member of 
Left Centre, 487, 488 

Say, Mixe. Betort to Choiseul- 
Praslin, 487 w.* 

SoHEBEB. Member of Left Centro, 
486, 486 

Sohbttbeb-Bestner. Elected for 
Paris (July), 386 

S nTTTT.T. BB. Quoted by German Em- 
peror 372 

SoHOBLCHBE. Deputy for Paris, 70 ; 
signs decree for elections, 179 ; 
sketch, 356, 367 

Sbnabt. Anecdote of de Broglie and, 
476 n* 

SiBYiis. His constitution, 362 

SmYA. In debate on transference of 
Assembly, 140 

Simon, Gustayb. Son of Jules, 
accompanies his father to Bor- 
deaux, 41 ; draws up account, 
60«.i, 66».‘ 

Simon, Jtflbs. Mot on Thiers, 6 j 
on Thiers, 26 »,*; relations with 
■> Eerry, 34 ;; sketch, 36 ; sent to 
Bordeaux, 40 ; protest against 
Gambetta’s casting YOte, 40 n.*; 
joinmey to Bordeaux, 41, 42 ; 
struggle with Gambetta, 42-60 ; 
at the Interior, 61 ; attitude to 


elections, 63 ; Moderate group in 
Assembly, 68 ; elected deputy, 70 
and n.‘, m.®; Thiers offers him 
post in Ministry, 00 n.‘ ; accepts, 
97, 98, 99 and ; in Peace debate 
(Ddohdance incident), 126 ; appeals 
to National Guard during Com- 
mune, 161 ; on the attempt to 
seize the cannon, 166 n.‘ ; opposed 
to the evacuation of Paris, 167 ; 
at secret meeting, 169 ; leaves 
Paris, 160 ; sees Thiers at Ver- 
sailles, 161 ; at Versailles, 164 j 
on tlie Assembly and the Com- 
mune, 168 ; in debate on muni- 
cipal elections, 170 ; fears of 
Boyslist intrigues, 177 w.® ; in 
debate during first attack of 
Commune, 187 ; attacks Temaux, 
192 ; kisses Thiers, 196 ; goes to 
England with Comte de Pans, 
263 ; Bight objeot to, 301, 303 ; 
Larcy compelled to accept, 324; 
takes Oath to Empire, 369 ; sees 
deputation of Right to Thiers, 
384 ; Moderate Left, 403 ; 
anti-militarist speech, 406 ; Eree- 
moson, 410 ; on Thiers’ gaiety, 
423 : ^etoh, 428-33 ; in debate on 
Lyons fSte, 447 ; at Longchamps 
Review, 450 ; on Thiers, 401 n..® ; 
on the Commissions of the Assem- 
bly, 510 n.® 

SooBATBS. Victor de Broglie on, 472 

SoBsn. Judgment on Simon, 60; 
and the Commune, 152 ; on the 
Treaty of Erankfort, 439 

SouBBYBAN. Elected (July), 388 

SouLT, Mabshai.. Thiers teaches him 
his own business, 24 

Spulibb. Eriend of Gambetta, at 
Bordeaux, 66 and ; friend of 
Gambetta, 367 ; writes to him, 
374 ; Deist, 408, 411 ; on tho 
petition of Bishops, 416 

StaKi,, Mmb de. On Napoleon. 378 ; 
grandmother of Due de Broglie, 
472 and n.® 

SiBNAOEEBS. Director of Posts at 
Bordeaux, 61 
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STEAOOTy, Lytton. Oharaflters of | 
Bacon and Gladatono, 3 
Snoinr. Elected deputy, 72 
SusBusixi;, Genbhal. Sent to seize 
Montmaxtre, 154 

TAcmns. Dufaure reads, 436 ; De 
Broglie reads, 479 

Taie]!]. Draws up protest against 
Gambetta’s decrees, 52, 53 •, anti- 
clerical, 267, 268 ; defends de- 
centralisation, 270 ; dispute -with. 
Naquet, 402 and n.^; on the 
municipal elections, 468 n.' 
Talleysakd. Protects Thiers, 8; 
at Congress of Vienna, 116 ; on 
the Orleans Princes, 264 ; last 
confession of, 274 ; mot on women 
and politics, 300 ; Simon compared 
to, 430 ; Marquise de Castellano 
the niece of, 464 n,^ 

TAjaaiiai. In Assembly, 407 
Tahoet. Proposes deposition of 
Napoleon III, 126 j Dufaure on, 
436 j his group, 482; vote of 
group on return to Paris, 610 ; at 
Commission of Decentralisation, 
619 

TAEvcEBon. In debate on Papacy, 

416 

Tduflb, Dtr. At meeting of Bight, 
342 

Tsbeaux, MoBinim. Denomroed 
by Thiers, 191-3, 313; proposes 
modification of law of inheritance, 
380 nJ- 

Teste. Judged by Pasquier, 200 
Testeiut. Defended by Thiers, 384 ; 

interruption, 604, 506 
Theodosius. Beferred to, by 
Dupuilonp, 417 

Thters, Adoithe. Sketch of life, 
3-28 ; advice' to Simon at Bor- 
deaux, 60, 61 ; friend of Bupan- 
loup, 67 ; speaks of “ une r^xmb- 
liqueprincih'e”, 67 : presses Simon 
to stand for elections, 70 n.' 

• elected deputy, 71 ; prays for 
guidance, 72, 78 ; persuades Pavre 
to remain in offioe, 77 ; inspects 


vaults, 80».”; “cunning devices”, 
83 ; anger at arrival of Princes, 
84 and n.*; on the chances of 
Bestoratian, 89 w.^; attitude to 
Boyalists at Bordeaux, 90-94 ; 
appointment as Chief of Executive, 
94, 96 ; in debate on EeUcr’s pro- 
test, 96 ; forms Ministry, 97-9 ; 
speech to Assembly on, 99-101 ; 
in train, 102 and n .^ ; negotiations 
with Bismarck, 103-13 ; os negotia- 
tor, 113-18 ; plea for Belfort, 119- 
121 ; at Paris, 122 ; returns to 
Bordeaux, 123 ; in debate on 
Peace, 123, 124 ; refuses to see 
Alsatian deputies, 124 f?.^; in 
Peace debate, 126-9 ; on the 
condition of Paris, 132, 133 ; on 
the transference of the ^Assembly, 
137-8 ; speech on, 140-44 ; at 
meeting of Counoil (March 17th), 
164 : on the attempt to sieze the 
cannon, 166 ».* ; dooides to evacu- 
ate Paris, 166, 167 ; aces Simon at 
VeraaiUes, 161 ; nearly abandons 
Mont VaMrien, 161, 162 ; on Ver- 
saiUes, 163 ; hostility of Bight to, 
167 : in debate on munloipal 
elections, 170 ; debate on state 
of Paris, 172, 173, 178, 180, 181 ; 
organises resistance to Commune, 
188-6 ; appoints MacMahou Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 186 ; announces 
first success, 188 ; interview with 
Moires of the South, 189-91 ; 
speeoh in Assembly, 191 ; conflict 
with Temaux, 191-4; demolition 
of house, 194 and receives 
report of opening of Paris gates, 
196 and ; enters Paris, 196 ; 
on the hostages, 197 ; at VersailleB 
Cathedral, 203 ; not present at 
Bequiem, 203 n,^ ; forced to reside 
at VersaiUea, 203 ; drives in Ver- 
saiUeB Park, 207 ; on Lamartine, 
230 n,.*; axrest of Duchesae de 
Belli, 236 ; on the House of 
Modena, 244; on the Comte de 
Chambord and bis oousins, 260 ; 
supportH JoinviUe’s protest, 264; 
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on ITusion, 206 ; on the Revision 
ol the Constitution, 267 j respect 
for Dupanloup, 274, 276 ; criticises 
Princes, 282, 283; attitude to them, 
284,289;onDuorot,285; letterfrom 
Mont^Jivet, 292 m.* ; interview with 
d’Haussonville, 294-5 ; friend of 
Laoombe, 297, 298 ; defeated by 
Chabaud La Tour, 300 ; attitude 
to Assembly, 301 and n.^ ; negotia- 
tions on return of Princes, 302-7 ; 
speech on same, 309-14 ; reception 
of Princes, 816-17 ; RoyaUst sup- 
port, 324 ; popular enthusiasm for, 
330 ; congratulates de Broglie, 
360 ; joins opposition to Empire, 
360, 371 ; relations of Gambetta 
to, 377, 378, 381, 390; to be 
replaced in 20 Departments, 382 ; 
attitude to July elections, 382-6 ; 
Adam’s relations with, 391 ; inter- 
ested in Gambetta, 393 ; in debate 
on Papacy, 416-19 ; constitutional 
position, 420, 421 ; daily work, 
421-4; accepts Picard’s resigna- 
tion, 426 ; and Favre’s resignation, 
426 ; chooses Rdmusat, 427 ; affec- 
tion for Simon, 431 ; on com- 
pulsory education, 432 and 
sends Le Fid to St. Petersburg, 
433, 434; relations with Laroy, 
434; attitude to Dufaure, 436, 
436 ; letter to ambassador at 
London, 437 ; debates on Frank- 
fort Treaty, 442-4; evacuation, 
446 ; Loan and Budget, 446, 446 ; 
responsibility for Lyons f6te, 446- 
448 ; appointment of Prefets, 448, 
449 ; at Longohamps Review, 449, 
460 ; military pohoy, 461 ; atti- 
tude to Communards, 461-4 ; for- 
eign policy, 464-7 ; pohtical posi- 
tion, 467-9 ; attitude to the 
Assembly, 469-61 ; on the elec- 
tion of Moires, 461-2 ; on decentral- 
isation, 463-4 (see also 616-21); 
on the Motional Guard, 464-6 ; 
Falloux and Laoombe on, 466-9 ; 
pleased at municipal elections, 
468 ; interview with Falloux, 


469-70 ; De Broglie’s relations 
with, 470, 479-81 ; relations with 
Left Centre, 482, 488 ; friend of 
Roger du Nord, 489 ; attitude to 
the proposition Rivet, 489-91 ; 
view on the Comte de Chambord, 
and his own popularity, 489 m.’ ; 
proposition Rivet, 492-4; repudi- 
ates responsibiliiy for proposition 
Rivet, 494, 496 ; Right and, 496, 
497 ; letter to Guizot, 497 m..* ; 
Yitet’s references to, 498-600 ; dis- 
cussion on powers, 601-6 ; im- 
pressions of vote of powers, 506, 
607 ; asks Falloux to dinner, 607 ; 
attitude to Assembly, 612 

Thxbbs, Mjo. Specialises in pottery, 
14 ; reads Yinoy’s letter, 162 ; at 
Yeisailles Cathedral, 203 ; at visit 
of Princes, 315 ; supervises Thiers’ 
diet, 423 ; as hostess, 423 ; would 
talk to Left deputies, 450 ; remarks 
to Falloux, 470 ; on the return to 
Paris, 607 

Tstebs, Pibubb. Father of Adolphe, 

6,6 

Thouas, Gbitbral CniMBirr. 
Offered to arrest Gambetta, 68 ; 
is murdered, 166, 171 

Tibard. In Peace debate, 128; 
interview with Favre, 168 ; be- 
haviour at Committee, 169, 170 ; 
in debate on municipal elections, 
170, 171 ; demands evening sitting, 
178 ; altercation with Right, 
182 n, 

TooQUBVniB. On Legitimacy, 268 ; 
defends decentralisation, 270 

TooQtTBviLLB, FRAsgois. On pro- 
position Rivet, 616 

TsfiYBBRiro, DR. In Peace debate, 
129 

Tbidon. Resigns, 133 ; in the Com- 
mune, 162, 180 

Tboohu, Gbrrrai.. Sketch, 32 and 
B.*, 33 ; proposes PeUetan for Bor- 
deaux, 40 ; proposes to remove 

Government to Bourges, 67 ; 
changes mind, 68 ; elected deputy, 
71,72; on the entry of the German 
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Emporor into Paris, 104 j at Vor- 
saiUes, 202 ; refuses Princes leave 
to servo in war, 281 ; to be re- 
placed in nine Departments, 382 ; 
“ phrase-maker ”, 404 
TBUBmx. Thiers sends to Princes, 

86 

Ttobiwii. Soldiers of, 16 ; Thiers 
before picture of, 23 
Tujmjttbt. On his adventures in 
Paris, 171 ; on salaries of teachers, 
187 ; friend of Gambetta, 400 

Vaohbuoi. In Peace debate, 127 ; 

interview with Eavre, 168 
Valdan, Dm. Armistice and, 44 n. 
VALBUjTrtr. Prdfet of Lyons, 447 
Valles. Condemned by Council of 
War, 162; threatens to burn Paris, 
196 

Valmy, Duo db. Interview with 
Comte de Ohambord, 247 m.’ 
Vanssay, dh. Accompanies Comte 
do Ohambord to France, 831 ; in 
train with Comte de Chambotd, 
338 

Vasshj. Conversation with Thiers, 
462 

VATOOHiiDa. Proposes repeal of exile 
laws, 304 

VAimiAiK. Interview with Favre, 
168 

VAtrvmirABGHiS. Thiers’ essay on, 7 
Vbhtavon, Interview with Thiers, 
96 

Veemobbl. In Commune, 180 
Vxiamx, Hobaob. Paiats Aumale, 
258 ti. 

VBBSAiiiriBS, Bishof of. Sermon, 203 
Yeuuxot, Lotfis. Attacks Dupan- 
loup, 67 j on the Provinces, 270 ».* ; 
supports Comte de Ghambord, 
272 ; attitude to Empire, 273 ; 
on de Broglie, 473 and 
Yicnon EMiiAinm,. Irritated by 
Legitimist Bishops, 273 ; soomful 
reference to, by Dupanloup, 417 ; 
attitude to France, 466 
Yiotobia, QuBBir, Ffite given to, 
by Napoleon III, 210 ; compared 


to Louis-Pbilippe, 226; on Join- 
villo, 266 ; roooives Napoleon III, 
467 

YmnAnii. Laurentie regards as too 
moderate, 283 

VmaTAXN. Princes stay with^ 289 

YrnoiiS. Voted for proposition 
Rivet, 606 

VnrOY, GBOTmAL. Urges Govern- 
ment not to leave Paris, 40 ; 

ordered to withdraw, 122 ; during 
German entry into Paris, 129 ; at 
meeting of Gounod, 163, 154 ; 
leaves Paris, 168, 160 ; consulted 
by Thiers, 161 ; letter to Thiers, 
162 ; oommands against Commune, 
186 

ViTBT. Vice-President of Assembly, 
81 ; on the Comte de Ghambord, 
341 ; deputation to Thiers; 384 nfi ; 
conference with Left Centro, 491 ; 
Commission on proposition Rivet, 
496 ft.'; reports on proposition 
Rivet, 497-600 

VoatJi . Elected deputy, 66 ; Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, 467 

Voi/TAIBB. Tawride performed at 
YersaiUes, 209 ; attacked by 
Dupanloup, 274; and by Blano, 
366 

WADDDfOTON. Elected deputy, 68 ; 
“ British ” member of Left, 488 n.''- ; 
at Commission of Decentralisation, 
619 

WASHiNQTOir. Admired by Labou- 
laye, 387 ; TbieTS ironically com- 
pares Comte do Ohambord to, 
489 

Wbiss, j. j. Oritioism of Royalists, 
82, 83 ; conversation with Claveau, 
87 ft,' ; on Gambetta, 366 

Wesmy, Johw. Rdmusat’s essay on, 
427 

WmcJAM m. Orleanist y4gime com* 
pared to, 226 ; opposition of 
Tories to, 400 

WiLSOH, DaothIi. In Peace debate 
(D4oh4ance incident), 126 ; 
“ British ” member of Lett, 488 w.'- 
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WiMPi’inf, DB. Austrian ambassador, Woudswobth, Lines on Prench 
116 Bevolution, 229 

WnTDisonaiujiz, MabshaIi. In the 
Vienna Bevolution, 166 Zbvout. Puts up Simon at Bor- 

WoiiOWSEi. Elected for Fexia (July), deaux, 46 
386 . Zola. Criticises Gambetta, 367 


THE END 
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